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THE NATURE OF INFERENCE 


ART I of this paper studies some features of inference by 

describing uses of “‘infer” and “‘inference” and by comparing 
inference with thinking and with argument. Some of these 
features throw light especially on why certain conceptions of 
inference are misleading; that it is in fact misleading to conceive 
inference as motion, arrival, action, or achievement, I have 
already argued.' Part II draws some implications, which concern 
the division of inference into deductive and inductive, the question 
of novelty in inference, the notion of inferential knowledge, and 
the province of logic. 


I 


The verb “‘infer.” It is significant that the verb “‘infer” has no 
continuous tense. There is no use, e.g., for “I am inferring,” 
any more than for “I am believing.” But since it is more instruct- 
ive to study such a lack in groups of verbs, as Mr. Urmson has 
started to do,? I shall take it for granted here and go on with a 
positive account. 

When I say “‘I infer that g,”’ I say that g. My assertion that q is 
not unqualified, nor is it bare of any indication of why I think 
that g; but I do make the assertion. Someone who reported me 
simply as saying that g would not do justice to my caution and 
ought to report me as saying I thought that g; but he ought also 
to report me as prepared to say that g. Saying that g remains the 
core of my utterance, even when the added introduction becomes 
of greater interest than that which it introduces. 

In addition to saying that q, 1 also provide an indication of the 
weight of evidence which, so far I can see, there is for saying 
that qg, thereby both warning my hearers that they must not 
simply take my word for it that g and, on the other hand, giving 
them to understand that I have good reason for saying that q. 
Thus, whenever, in explaining my views, I can say “I infer 


1 “Some Misconceptions of Inference,” Analysis, forthcoming. 
2 J. O. Urmson, ‘“‘Parenthetical Verbs,’ Mind, n.s., LXI (October, 1952). 
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that g,”’ I shall also be in a position to say, when asked whether 
I think that g, “I think that g.”” On the other hand, I shall in 
these circumstances not be in a position to say “‘I know that gq,” 
nor can I merely say “I have a suspicion that g.” _ 

So far “‘I infer’’ does the same work of qualifying the assertion 
that gas “I think.” The uses of the two verbs run parallel so much 
that we can say: Inferring that something is so involves thinking 
that it is so. The parallel is constantly illuminating. It shows, 
e.g., why one cannot refuse to infer or be told to infer, since no 
one can say thinking is like that.’ 

However, “‘infer’? does other work of its own. It is this further 
work which prevents “infer” from being one of the verbs to which 
Urmson’s new grammatical term, “parenthetical verb,” can be 
strictly applied. It is logically like those verbs, and he himself extends 
the term beyond his explanation of it so as to apply it to “‘infer.” 

The peculiarity of “I infer’’ is that, in introducing an assertion 
with it, I allude to facts which I have just stated, or, failing that, 
which someone else has, or which I at once supply a statement of 
before proceeding to my assertion. Like the word “therefore,” 
“I infer’ occurs in the middle of things, usually right after my 
statement of something I present as a reason. It is then itself 
the chief mark of the transition in my utterance from the reason I 
am offering to the assertion for which it is my reason. That is why 
it cannot be shifted about like Urmson’s parentheticals. Its 
backward reference to a fact can be conveyed by the bare word 
order, but it can also be reinforced with a phrase. So, instead of 
*“p. I infer that g,”” we may have “‘p. From this, I infer that g” or 
“From the fact that p, I infer that g’’ or even “‘I infer, from the 
fact that p, that g.” 

3 I am aware that it is often apt to say: “He refuses to believe it”; “I will 
not think it of him”; “He resists the inference.’’ Or to say : “I am tempted 
to think so”’; “‘He feels compelled to believe it’; ““He could not escape the 
conclusion.”’ Descartes calls belief an exercise of free will (Meditation IV, 
Principles 1, 32, 37), and one reacts by saying that whatever one believes, one 
can’t help believing it. In claiming belief and inference not to be actions either 
involuntary or not involuntary, one has to deal with these and many other 
idioms. I grudge the space because they belong to the area of mental conflict, 
self-deception, and unconscious thought, a periphery where our concepts have 


faltering application. Where paradox is more apt than plain speaking, one 
must first have the straightforward cases to build one’s account on. 
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Let us examine more closely what this reference to a reason 
consists in. One thing I am doing is presenting “‘p”’ as a reason 
for thinking that qg. This is, I think, to draw attention to a fact in a 
way which implies that it constitutes a reason for thinking that q. 
But we must say more. I present “‘p” as a sufficient reason for 
thinking that q; i.e., | imply that the fact that p entitles me to 
regard ‘‘g” as true, or to put it more directly, I imply it is the 
case that if p, then q. 

There is still more to say. For I do not merely present “‘p”’ as a 
good enough reason for thinking that q, I also indicate that it is 
because it is the case that that I think that qg. But for the fact 
that p, I should not be sure that qg, or I should be in doubt 
whether g. In other words, I indicate not merely that the fact 
that p is a good enough reason among several I am prepared to 
offer, but that it is the reason I am relying on. It is my reason for 
thinking that q. 

These features of the use of ‘infer’? combine to give the word a 
different feel from some other verbs which are used in offering 
views, reasons, assurances, claims, and guarantees as to what is 
the case. The effect of the whole utterance is not only to warn or 
assure the hearer, but, since it gives my reasons, to put him, in 
respect of data, in the same position as I am in to judge of the 
matter himself. So long as what I call a fact is taken as one, my 
further claims are implicit ones concerning the legitimacy of the 
inference; therefore my hearer depends less on the precise light 
in which I present what I infer. There is already about the word 
a hint of offering a suggestion purely on its merits, or of demon- 
stration in the sense of going through the motions on a blackboard 
and standing aside: “Am I right?” 


He and I. Consider how one person would come to say of 
another “‘He infers.”” When I have said “‘I infer that g,’’ someone 
hearing me may report my views in the words “From that, he 
infers that g.”’ To give such a report would be more than merely 
to report my words in indirect speech. It would be rather to take 
what I say at face value. But the commonest and best way for him 
to find out that I infer that qg is for him to hear me say “I infer 
that g’”’; and unless he has some reason for saying that I don’t 
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really infer that g, then he has every reason to say that I do. On 
the other hand, he may gather from my conduct that my views 
are such that, in an accurate and candid exposition of them, I 
should say “I infer that g,” and on this basis he may say “He 
infers that qg.” 

It appears already that a man’s saying himself “I infer’’ is, 
in some way or other, at the center of the evidence for saying 
‘He infers.” Just how it enters into this evidence is obscure to 
me. However, its central position obviously has something to do 
with another fact, namely that there is no such thing as evidence 
for saying “I infer.” I do not have to discover anything about 
myself, in order to say “I infer that g”; and when asked whether, 
from information I acknowledge, I infer that g or not, any 
hesitation I may have in answering is occasioned not by the issue 
of whether or not I infer, but by the issue of whether or not ‘‘q”’ 
follows from the information. 

The relations between “I infer” and “He infers’ present a 
difficult philosophical problem. But it is the familiar problem 
generated by the “asymmetry” between first and third person 
uses not only of “‘infer’”’ but also of ‘‘think,”’ “believe,” “‘expect,”’ 
“suppose,” “‘regret’”? and the rest of Urmson’s parenthetical 
verbs and of other classes of “‘psychological’’ verbs as well. 
I could not decently ignore the problem, but it is best treated 
more generally. I wish merely, first, to locate ‘infer’ among 
the verbs about which this problem does arise and, second, 
to clear the ground for a point about “I infer’ and ‘‘He infers” 
together. 


Inferring and thinking. My point is this. We have seen that to say 
“T infer” or “‘He infers” is to expound one’s views, together with 
an indication of why one holds them, or to ascribe views to some- 
one else, together with an indication of why he holds them. 
Consequently, insofar as we read off the nature of inferring from 
the use of the verb “‘infer” in the present tense, inferring is a 
matter of holding views and having reasons for them. If inferring 
is this sort of thing, rather than being like discovering or inquiring 
or thinking of or having it occur to one, then it is understandable 
that there should be no continuous tense and also why the notions 
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of action and of achievement should fit the concept of inference 
poorly. 

In other words, inference is a kind of thinking in a way which - 
might not occur to one, and is not a kind of thinking in the way 
many have supposed. To infer is to think that something is so. 
But it is not to think, in the sense in which one does two things when 
one sits and thinks hard, and only one thing when one just sits. In 
this latter sense, to think is to think something over, or think it 
out, or think about it; or it is to wonder, to puzzle over something, 

to consider. Inference is not that kind, or any kind, of activity. 
' It will of course be objected that we are not to read off the 
nature of inference from the present tense of the verb alone. 
Further, it is in the past tense that we find inferences that are 
datable, whether in first or third person: e.g., “Riding into 
town, he saw most of the flags at half-mast and inferred that 
some well-known person had died”’ or ““When I received a letter 
from him from California, I inferred that he had got the job 
there.”’ Similarly perhaps for the future: “When he receives the 
letter, he will infer that you have got the job.” 

There certainly are these uses of ‘‘infer.’’ I shall say dogmatic- 


ally that they are derivative, in that they need to be explained by 
reference to the present tense uses, and are not candidates for the 
typical, much less the fundamental or only, use of “‘infer.’’ For 
‘He inferred that g” can be roughly paraphrased by “‘He came 


b 


to infer that g,” where “‘infer’’ has a use like the present tense 
uses I have described. From the moment that he inferred, we 
could have said of him “He infers.’’ Thus the relation between 
“‘He inferred’ and ‘‘He infers” is like the relation between “‘He 
suddenly remembered” and “He remembers,” between ‘He 
understood in a flash” and ‘“‘He understands,” between ‘‘He 
believed it at once’ and ‘‘He believes it,’’ between ‘“‘He knew at 
once” and ‘“‘He knows.” 

I do not so much wish to insist on any view as to what this 
relation is, since that is another difficult problem, as to point out 
that the existence of these datable or “episodic” uses of “‘infer”’ 
does no more to show that inference is an arrival or an act, than 
the corresponding uses do to show that remembering, understand- 
ing, believing, and knowing are arrivals or acts. 
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The noun “‘inference.” 1 turn now to the noun “‘inference’’ and 
especially to its uses in referring to particular inferences. How do 
we specify which particular inference it is that we are talking 
about? By implication the question is: Wherein lies the identity 
of an inference? 

Inferences are in an important respect like statements, assump- 
tions, opinions, and wishes. For we often succeed in specifying one 
of these by using possessive pronouns or by mentioning some 
further circumstances. For example: “his opinion,” “the assump- 
tion which underlies this argument,” “the prime minister’s 
statement of yesterday.” Similarly: “‘my inference as opposed to 
yours” or “the inference which he defended at such length.” 
But for all these things, including inferences, we can do better 
than this by way of referring to particular ones. For having 
heard these phrases, someone might well ask: “Yes, and what is 
his opinion?” ‘‘What is the assumption you are referring to?” 
*‘What was the inference which he defended ?”? What is more, one 
must know the answers to these questions before one knows what 
opinion, assumption, or inference is in question, i.e., before the 
reference to it is caught. The answers take the form: ‘‘His opinion 
is that ...,” or “Well, the assumption that ...,” or “Well, the 
inference ...,’” where these phrases are followed by a formulation 
of the opinion, assumption, or inference. Our question then 
becomes: How does one formulate the opinion ..., the assump- 
tion ..., the inference ...? 

Before saying how, let me anticipate an objection. It may be 
said that I am ignoring the fact that all these words have two 
senses, in one of which personal pronouns, and perhaps temporal 
descriptions, are applicable, while in the other only logical and 
epistemological descriptions are applicable, such as “true,” “‘con- 
sistent,” and “‘warranted.” I am ignoring the difference between, 
e.g., “opinion” as a state of mind and “opinion” as what is 
correct or mistaken. 

I grant that there are contexts in which possessive pronouns, 
e.g., are applicable and contexts in which they are not. But it is 
not at all clear that two different senses are thereby generated. 
At any rate, my opinion, your assumption, his inference can all 
be formulated in words, and in the same words as the impersonal 
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entity. My opinion is the opinion that ...; your assumption ts 
the assumption that ...; his inference is the inference .... In other 
words, two people can have the same opinion, two can make 
the same assumption, the same inference can be two people’s 
inference. Nor is there any sense of “opinion,” “‘assumption,” 
and “‘inference”’ in which a particular one cannot be two people’s at 
once. 

If this be granted, then I think there is no way through to the 
popular distinction between inference as the inferring and infer- 
ence as the logical entity, however this distinction might be 
formulated. It does not matter whether one tries mental process 
and product, act of thought and content of the act, or any other 
pair; there is no distinction to be drawn. 

To return, then, to particular inferences and how we formulate 
them. In the case of opinions and assumptions, the formulation 
employs a set of conventions similar to those of indirect or reported 
speech. Roughly, it is in “‘that’’-clauses that we formulate them, 
e.g., “‘the assumption that there will be no change in the export 
market.’”’ What corresponds in the case of inferences? 

Primarily, inferences are also formulated in ‘“‘that’’-clauses. 
I have already referred to the inference that some important 
person had died, the inference that someone had taken a certain 
job, and, in general, the inference that g. Compare the phrases 
“Do you think it is the case that g?”’ “‘Well, that would be the 
natural inference” and “‘He has not replied, so the inference is 
that he accepts the criticism.” 

However, I do not want to say that inferences are conclusions. 
Inferences are from something; in fact one infers from a fact or 
a supposed fact. More than that, an inference from a different 
fact is a different inference, even if the ‘“‘that’’-clause is the 
same. Therefore the complete formulation of an inference includes 
a specification of the fact: e.g., ‘‘the inference, from the fact that 
the patient was late, that she lacked confidence in the treatment.” 
The extra specification has the form ‘“‘from the fact that ...”” and 
indicates the ground of the inference. The inference is different 
in being differently supported or guaranteed. It is differently 
equipped. 

Sometimes it happens that one can roughly locate the ground 
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of one’s inference while unable actually to state it. ‘From the 
iook on his face, I infer ...,”’ ““From what he could hear, he 
inferred ...’” One claims that there is something about the look of 
a thing, or something about what one hears, which, if one could 
only say what it was, would support one’s inference; at the same 
time one excuses oneself from producing it. That we can still 
speak of an inference in such cases is a further hint that the 
inferences lies in the ‘‘that’’-clause rather than in a transition 
between two propositions. 

In this light, it is apparent why it is misleading to give as the 
general formulation of an inference “‘p, therefore g.”’ Staring at 
this form of words, one might think it obvious that ‘‘p” and ‘‘g” 
stood for propositions or statements and that “‘therefore” was the 
mark of that transition from one proposition to another in which 
the inference consisted. The ‘‘p’? and “‘g’” appear to be on an 
equal footing, but we know that an inference cannot be either a 
proposition or two propositions, so there is nowhere for the infer- 
ence to make its home except half-way between, as the passage 
from one to the other. But the “‘g” must stand not for a proposition 
but for the inference that g; and the “‘p” must stand not for a 
proposition, but for the fact-or supposed fact that p, from which 
one who infers that q infers. “‘p, therefore qg” is of course not the 
formulation of an inference, but a form of words one might use in 
presenting an argument. 


Inferring and arguing. In describing the uses of “‘infer’’ and 
“inference,” I have not used the word ‘“‘premise.’’ The word is 
indeed out of place in this paper. For inferences do not have 
premises. Inferences are from facts or supposed facts. Of course 
there are such things as premises, but it is arguments that have 
them. The confusion of inferring with arguing is perhaps largely 
responsible for the idea that inferences have premises, for the idea 
that in inferring one passes from premises to conclusion, and for 
the idea that inferring is an activity. All these things are true of 
argument, and none of them of inference. I must briefly compare 
inferring and arguing. 

In arguing, one brings forward reasons in support of one’s 
contention, presenting them for someone else’s consideration. 
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“*Premise”’ is a word introduced with regard to somewhat formal- 
ized argumentation—perhaps we should say with regard to dis- 
putation or debate—as a term for the reasons which a disputant 
presents for acceptance or rejection. This presentation is done in 
speaking or writing, so that to argue is to state one’s premises and 
to state one’s conclusion. Further, in arguing, one may state 
one’s premise and then pass to one’s conclusion, in that one moves on 
to the statement of one’s conclusion. But of course it is almost as 
common to put forward one’s conclusion and then pass to one’s 
premise. 

The word ‘‘argument”’ can be used for what one engages in 
in arguing, but can also be used for what one presents in arguing. 
Perhaps better, one uses an argument in arguing. In some cases 
where one infers, from the fact that p, that g, one might, when 
challenged, argue that g on the ground that p. In those cases, what 
one uses one’s argument to do is to defend one’s inference. In 
doing so, one will state the fact from which one infers, and that 
may be to state the premise of one’s argument; but that does not 
show that the inference has a premise. 

It is an interesting corollary that, since there is no question of 
premises in inference, there is no question either as to whether 
any premises are suppressed or not. Lacking the situation of 
debate which provides the occasion to put forward one’s reasons, 
one lacks also the occasion to omit to put forward something that 
might have been put forward or perhaps ought to have been. 
So if we ask, ‘“‘Does the inference, from the fact that a dissolved 
substance comes out of solution, that the solution has been cooled 
by a certain amount, have one or more suppressed premises?” 
our question is confused. It breaks into two questions: ‘Does the 
argument in which this fact is adduced in support of this conclu- 
sion have a suppressed premise ?”’ and, ‘‘Is the inference referred 
to incompletely stated, part of what the inference is from being 
left out?’ The first question clearly turns on those conventions 
governing the conduct of argument which specify how much is 
to be premised. The second question supposes that we know what 
constitutes an inference, and against this measure completeness of 
statement. Whatever this standard of completeness may be, one 
thing needs to be said about it. We must not require that the 
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ground, as completely stated, entail that which is inferred; for as 
I go on to argue, there cannot be such an inference. 


II 


How many kinds of “‘inference?”’ Inference is commonly divided 
into “‘deductive” and “inductive.” It is no accident that such 
classifications run into trouble, for they reflect the presence and 
absence of entailment and so make “‘inference”’ straddle a distinc- 
tion that needs to be maintained. It has often been asked whether 
inference can strictly speaking be “inductive,” as opposed to being 
covert or fragmentary ‘“‘deductive inference.”’ I wish simply to 
turn the question round and ask whether inference can strictly 
speaking be “deductive.” We must answer, with qualifications, 
that it cannot. Inference has been taken to be deductive inference; 
actually it is inductive inference; it remains unsatisfactory to say 
that it is both. 

Even this statement of the case is faulty. It plays upon wide- 
spread uses of the words “deductive” and “inductive” which 
ought themselves to be abandoned, along with all the uses of 
nontechnical terms by which similar distinctions have been 
attempted. Such expressions include “deductive” and “‘demon- 
strative,” “‘imply” and “follow from,” “‘logically” and ‘“‘necess- 
arily”’ as applied to these verbs, and the phrase “‘sufficient reason.” 
There is a legitimate enterprise, that of distinguishing, not among 
inferences, but among arguments of various kinds, in which these 
words are sometimes invoked. But they are a poor means even 
to this end, since before being pressed into the service of the new 
distinctions they have a conflicting use of their own. We must 
face the fact that the distinctions we need are not reflected in any 
brief nontechnical expressions. Short of lengthy explanations, we 
must introduce a new term. “‘Entails’’ is available, since Moore 
and others displaced it so far from its ordinary use as to preclude 
confusion; but we need an adjective applicable to arguments. 
It might be convenient to define “‘entail’’ and ‘‘analytic” in such 
a way that the statement that p entails the statement that q if 
and only if the statement that if p then q is analytic, and then to 
call the argument that, since p, it must be the case that g an analytic 
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argument. According to the ways we defined “entail” and 
“analytic statement,”’ we should have various senses for ‘‘analytic 
argument.” 

The main point of this section can now be restated. The distic- 
tion just drawn divides arguments; analogously, the inference, 
from the fact that p, that g, would be analytic when the statement 
that if p then g was analytic. Thus the point becomes: there is no 
distinction between analytic and nonanalytic inference, because 
there cannot be an analytic inference. 

This assertion is a consequence of the assertion that the fact 
from which one infers is one’s reason for thinking to be so what 
one infers is so. For if one is to have a reason for thinking something 
to be so, one must have neither less than a reason nor a great 
deal more than a reason. But if one is in possession of the fact 
that p, where it is analytic that if p then g, then one has a great 
deal more than a reason for thinking that g. Consider the friends 
to whom the Abbé remarked that his first penitent was a murderer, 
and to whom the nobleman later remarked that he was the 
Abbé’s first penitent. If in this way they discovered that the Abbé’s 
first penitent was a murderer and that the nobleman was the 
Abbé’s first penitent, their realization that the nobleman was a 
murderer was not an inference from what they had discovered. 
They might well have inferred that he was a murderer from the 
fact that the two men said these things to be so; but not from the 
fact that they were so. Nor do we need to inquire whether the 
nobleman’s being a murderer is something over and above the 
two facts given, or is implicitly stated to be a fact in stating these 
facts, in order to see that it is at any rate not an inference from 
those facts. This question turns directly on whether a reason has 
been given for thinking him to be a murderer, and that, at least, 
is not a correct description of the case. 

This ground for the assertion implies a qualification of it. 
If one could somehow take the fact that p to be a good reason for 
thinking that g, where it actually entailed that g, or even where 
one was uncertain whether it did, then there would be an analytic 
inference. The qualification is as limited as the circumstances are 
special. 

It may seem that the “‘assertion’”’ is no more than an indirect 
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and perverse rejection of a well-established logician’s term. But 
on the contrary, I let the logician speak as he pleases for technical 
purposes. Whether he says the inference, or argument, or deduc- 
tion, or operation, or piece of reasoning, or derivation marked A 
to be of the same form as the one called B, one is not diverted 
from his point, which is that A has the same form as B. So one 
will have as little care for which word he writes as he has himself. 
In such contexts he is not philosophically responsible, and in our 
context he is properly ignored. Nor for our purposes do we lose 
sight of parallels or contrasts, for we shall still divide into “‘ana- 
lytic’ and ‘“‘nonanalytic” not only arguments but anything that 
can be so divided. 

The important thing is to maintain the independence from 
entailment of the notions which Mr. Strawson calls “support” 
and “evidence,” as he himself firmly maintains it with regard to 
arguments and reasoning.‘ But for that very reason one must 
distinguish, as he does not, between argument and inference, and 
notice that inference involves only “‘support” and not entailment. 
Any inference corresponds to, and might be defended by, one of 
his “inductive” arguments; but no inferences correspond to his 
“deductive” arguments. 


Does inference involve novelty ? 


To say what is in the premisses of a valid inference is to say, at 
least, what is in the conclusion [R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals 


(Oxford, 1952), pp. 32-33]. 
In inference we advance from a truth possessed to a further truth 
[Bradley, Principles of Logic (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1922), p. 245]. 


To put the paradox quite roughly—we have not got inference unless 
the conclusion is (i) in the premisses, and (ii) outside the premisses 
[Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic (London, 1895), p. 137]. 


A set of much-handled, not to say shop-worn, questions have 
roughly the form: Must there be something new in the conclusion 
of an inference, as compared with the premises? For if so, it is 
asked, how can the inference be valid, or cogent, or justifiable? 


4 P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952), pp. 237 ff. 
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But if not, it is asked, how can the inference be a genuine move- 
ment of thought, or serve to advance an inquiry, or have heuristic 
value, or escape begging the question? 

The questions so phrased have actually been about diverse 
things, of which arguments, inferences, and entailments are 
representative, and among which miscellaneous correspondences 
hold. Almost all that these things have in common is this, that 
in each case they have two elements which can both be formulated 
in “‘that’’-clauses and that it is interesting to examine the relations 
between the two elements. We have, for example, the premise 
that p, and the conclusion that g, in an argument; the fact 
that p, from which one infers, and what one infers, namely that q; 
and the propositions, statements, or facts that p and that g, where 
the first entails the second. About these pairs of things it is asked 
whether the second must or can be contained in the first, or 
implicit in the first, or not different from the first. Further, where 
the “‘that’’-clauses are those extracted from the pairs, it is asked 
whether to say that p is to say that g, or to know that f is to know 
that g; and whether the words in which one says that p mean the 
same as the words in which one says that q. 

I shall (1) answer such of these questions as concern inference 
proper, then (2) clear away two kinds of question that do not, 
and finally (3) suggest how the logical interest of the old debate 
belongs chiefly to a residue of questions also not connected with 
inference. 

(1) There are two ways in which inference does involve novelty. 
(a) One natural interpretation of the phrases ‘“‘contained in’”’ and 
“implicit in” is simply ‘“‘entailed by.”’ For the conclusion to be in 
this sense contained or implicit in the premises is a defining 
characteristic of a type of cogent argument, about which we can 
go on to ask whether the conclusion is contained or implicit in the 
premises in some further sense. But it is clear that what is not 
contained or implicit in the sense of being entailed will not be so 
in these further senses. 

I have already argued that what is inferred cannot be entailed 
by what it is inferred from. It follows that what is inferred is not 
contained or implicit in it, in any of the senses referred to. If one 
writes down that from which someone infers, and goes on to write 
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down that which he infers, one will have to write down something 
*‘over and above”’ what is there, something new. 

Being something new, or over and above the grounds of the 
inference, must not be confused with going beyond the evidence. 
To say an inference goes beyond the evidence is to accuse it of 
being unwarranted—of claiming so much that it forfeits the 
support of the evidence. 

(b) We take “‘novelty” in a different, more literal way, when 
we ask whether some episode in a person’s history involves 
something new, by way either of new ideas or new knowledge and 
opinions. This we can ask about such things as inferring, seeing 
what follows, gathering, concluding, and taking for granted that 
therefore something is so—but only with regard to those special 
uses of the words which attach these things to particular moments. 
It makes no sense to ask what is thought of, thought, or known 
before and after anyone infers (in the present tense). 

To say of someone that, walking along the street, he saw that 
p and inferred that g is to imply that he had not thought all along 
that g, much less known it. It need not be a new idea to him that g, 
but he must have newly come to think it. In this way in which 
novelty is involved in inference, it is also involved in seeing or in 
suspecting that something is so, in understanding, and in much 
besides. 

(2) These two ways in which inference involves novelty can 
imply nothing about whether any inference begs the question or 
is a means of acquiring knowledge. Such issues are thought to 
arise because novelty in inference is confused with novelty in 
things of two quite different kinds. 

(a) Arguing, like demonstrating and explaining, can be done 
in words. An argument, demonstration, or explanation just is 
that which is set out in the course of doing one of these things, 
and one may phrase questions about it which in fact concern the 
point of the linguistic activity of setting it out. It is therefore of 
this kind of thing, and not of an inference, that one can ask: Does 
it make something clear? Does it further one’s inquiry? Is it 
cogent or fair? In particular, it is of arguments that we can ask 
whether they beg the question, or must do so if their conclusions 
contain nothing new. 
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The syllogism has become a disembodied form of words and 
belongs to no definite activity of “‘syllogizing.”” Thus when Mill 
decides that “‘in every syllogism, considered as an argument to 
prove the conclusion, there is a petitio principii,”’® he goes on to 
say in effect that the point of setting out a syllogism is rather to 
check the legitimacy of one’s inference by exhibiting, in the 
major premise, what one is committed to in relying on the 
inference. One might also demonstrate the logical structure of an 
argument or theory, or interpret a principle by illustration. But 
one would never, in a syllogism, simply be saying what one’s 
inference was. 

(b) Calculation, and in general working things out, can be a 
means of acquiring new information or a process of inquiry in 
which one “‘advances to new truth.” Inference is not an activity, 
even of this kind, but is rather one possible outcome of moderately 
successful inquiry. Questions about the heuristic value of infer- 
ence must therefore be rejected. 

(3) The debate over so-called novelty in inference has of 
course been about issues of much greater logical interest. The 
“real” questions concern entailment, necessary connection, and 
identity. For example: Where from the fact that p it follows 
analytically that g, must the fact that g be part of the fact that p? 
Can the statements that p, and that q, entail each other and yet 
be different statements ? 

It is possible to isolate such questions, as e.g., Professor Malcolm 
has done,* and to handle them without bringing in the notions 
of argument, inference, or seeing what follows. Of course one can 
transpose them into terms of novelty in the conclusion of an 
argument or discovery in seeing what follows. Unfortunately 
one cannot put them in terms of inference. A network of corres- 
pondences does hold among the dual entities, listed above, whose 
parts are formulable in any given pair of “‘that’’-clauses. But the 
correspondences are very irregular, and the traditional debate 
has mistraced them. 


5 Logic, 8th ed., I, 210. 
* Norman Malcolm, ““The Nature of Entailment,”” Mind, n.s., XLIX (July, 
1940). 
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No such thing as inferential knowledge. There is a classic doctrine 
that all knowledge must be either inferential or in some sense 
immediate. Mill says: 


Truths are known to us in two ways; some are known directly, and of 
themselves; some through the medium of other truths. The former are 
the subject of Intuition, or Consciousness; the latter, of Inference. 
The truths known by intuition are the original premises from which 
all others are inferred. Our assent to the conclusion being grounded on 
the truth of the premises, we could never arrive at any knowledge by 
reasoning, unless something could be known antecedently to all 
reasoning.’ 


vo 


Various objections can be brought against such a dichotomy. 
Not only is it indeterminate which truths we shall say are known 
“directly,” “‘of themselves,” or “immediately”; on most natural 
interpretations the division is also not exhaustive. Ryle has 
pointed out in an unpublished paper that the knowledge of how 
many people there are at a meeting, gained by counting them, is 
neither inferential nor immediate; and he has suggested that 
knowledge of an empirical law equally refuses to be placed by 
this dichotomy and in particular resists treatment as an inference 
from particular observations. 

These objections, however, I am not concerned with. One 
might indeed think they could be postponed, and one preliminary 
step could be taken, by reducing “‘immediate”’ to the sense merely 
of “‘noninferential.”” But there is a simpler objection, which holds 
even against this supposed exhaustive division of knowledge into 
inferential and noninferential. Exhaustive it certainly is, but it 
fails to be a division, since all knowledge is noninferential. There 
is no such thing as inferential knowledge. 

More precisely, I deny that anything can be someone’s infer- 
ence and be known by him at the same time. One might of course 
use “‘inferential knowledge” as a name for a kind of knowledge 
that was analogous to inference in some respect; for example, in 
the respect that a person who claimed to know that something was 
so could be pressed to give his reasons for saying it was so. Such 
divisions of knowledge, and the problems in which they are 


? Op. cit., I, 5. 
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invoked, remain. Nevertheless, inference is mere inference, and 
not knowledge. The uses of “‘infer” and “know” are such that 
one must choose between “‘I infer that” and “I know that.” Just 
as to say “I think” is to imply that one does not know, to say 
“*T infer”’ is to imply that one does not know. 

Let me emphasize that the clash between “I infer” and “I 
know”’ is like that between “I think” and “I know.” It is not 
due to the fact that inference is a matter of having reasons. For 
it might be thought that only when facts in our possession entailed 
that something was so did they provide us with knowledge that it 
was so, and that the relation of being a good reason for saying 
something was ‘“‘weaker”’ than entailment, in that facts standing 
in this relation to anything would fail to provide us with know- 
ledge of it. But it would be a mistake to say that facts could not 
in this way provide us with knowledge. Reasons can get better and 
better, until they become conclusive and entitle us to say we 
know that in whose favor they are conclusive, still without entail- 
ing it. There is no incompatibility between knowing and depend- 
ing on evidence; the evidence simply has to be conclusive evidence. 
There is therefore no ground here on which the incompatibility 
of “I infer’ and “I know” can rest. Both in inference and in some 
knowledge we rely on having reasons. The two are incompatible, 
and inferential knowledge is impossible, simply because the 
notion of reasonable doubt is involved in that of inference and 
excluded from that of knowledge. 

The fact that there is no inferential knowledge proves very 
little by itself. It provides only a few fragments toward an answer 
to such familiar questions, phrased under the influence of mis- 
conceptions of inference, as “‘Is knowledge gained by perception 
partly inferential?” and “From what is knowledge of empirical 
laws inferred ?”? What it does do is to compel us to rephrase such 
questions. Still, to make half a dozen enforced rephrasings of this 
kind may be one way of reaching an answer. 


Logic, what. On the account of inference I have given, 
we can no longer say that logic is the study of legitimate 
inference. It does not even include the study of legitimate 
inference. 
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I have pointed out elsewhere® that the old conception of logic 
as dealing in general with the principles of cogent argument breaks 
down when it is realized that the principles on which cogent 
arguments can proceed are heterogeneous. Some are empirical, 
some are moral, some are analytic. We have come nowadays to 
conceive logic both more narrowly and more widely. More 
narrowly, because we regard only analytic principles of argument 
as part of logic and assign the rest to the special disciplines. More 
widely, because we include in logic the general study of the 
conditions of intelligible discourse. Logic treats not only of con- 
tradiction and entailment, but of presupposition and implication, 
and of differences in type and category. It is clear, further, that 
such a study need not confine itself to the logical relations between 
premises and conclusions of arguments, or between things pro- 
pounded, stated, or judged to be so (“‘propositions,”’ “‘statements,”’ 
“judgments”’), but is equally concerned with the logical relations 
between things assumed, asserted, suggested, suspected, taken for 
granted, thought, known, and seen to be so. (In practice, of 
course, propositions or some other favorites have always been 
discussed as representative of all these things, or else “‘proposi- 
tion” has been made a technical term for anything statable in a 
“‘that’’-clause.) Nor is there any reason to exclude what is com- 
manded, requested, advised, laid down, wished, or feared. Where 
one can study the uses of expressions one has the materials for 
logic. 

On this view of the province of logic, principles of inference are 
not logical principles. They will generally be scientific or common- 
sense empirical ones. For the relation between that from which 
one infers and that which one infers is not a logical relation, as 
entailment is. It is the relation of supporting, of being good 
evidence or a good reason for. The appraisal of support, evidence, 
and reasons, and in general the assessment of the cogency of 
argument, has nothing essentially to do with logic. 

Of course this article does belong to logic of an informal kind. 
The “‘logic” of inference, in the modern idiom, is the nature of 
inference. In saying, for example, that it is of the nature of 


®In “Evaluative Inference,”’ Philosophy, forthcoming. 
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- inference to exclude knowledge, I have been pointing out the 
logical incompatibility of saying that one infers and knows the 
same thing to be the case. It is another logical point about 
inference and about logic that principles of inference do not 
belong to logic. 

D. G. BROWN 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF THEORIES’ 


N HIS recent paper, “‘Justification in Science,’’? contributed 
to the Symposium on that subject arranged by the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, Professor 
Arthur W. Burks addressed himself to a fundamental question 
concerning the process of justification that had been suggested by 
the Program Committee for consideration in that Symposium. 
The question is: “Is the process of justification one which inevi- 
tably brings us to justify total systems of knowledge rather than 
isolated statements?” (p. 112).3 Professor Burks’ answer to the 
question, with some qualifications that will be noted presently, is 
“No.” It is to a consideration of the adequacy of this answer, as it 
is argued in his paper, and as it may be considered more qreeeety, 
that the following comments are devoted. 


I 


The question originally asked concerning the process of justi- 
fication, whether it is one that “inevitably brings us to justify 
total systems of knowledge rather than isolated statements’, is, 
as Professor Burks observes, somewhat imprecise and indefinite. 
In the interest of providing an answer to it, therefore, he is 
naturally led to define and reformulate the original question, 
indicating in which of the various possible ways he wishes its 
broad terms to be understood. 

Although this is a necessary and proper philosophical proced- 
ure, it is not without its dangers. One of these is the danger that 
the process of definition may be carried out in such a way that the 
original question is not only reformulated but also altered in an 
essential way. Then it may transpire that though answers are 
provided to the new question, and though these answers are in 





1 The following is an expanded version of comments read at the Meeting 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, University 
of Rochester, December 30, 1953. 

® In Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion, ed. by Morton White (Philadelphia, 
1953), PP- 109-125. 

8 All page references inserted in the text are to Professor Burks’ essay. 
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some respects sound ones, they are nevertheless deficient in that 
they fail in a substantial way to answer the question that was 
originally asked. Such a deficiency, and one of considerable 
proportions, seems to be revealed by a careful examination of 
the answer Professor Burks gives to the above question. 

There are two chief steps in Professor Burks’ reformulation of 
the question. In the first the question about the justification of 
isolated statements and systems of knowledge is translated into a 
question about the justification of theories and groups of theories, 
where by “theories” is meant statements like Galileo’s law of 
falling bodies or Kepler’s laws of planetary motion (pp. 112-113, 
115). There is no important reason for raising a question here 
about this part of the reformulation. In many respects it is a 
helpful, clarifying one, and in accordance with it the question now 
reads: ‘‘Is the process of justification one which inevitably brings 
us to justify groups of theories rather than individual or isolated 
ones?” 

The second step in the reformulation is a much more significant 
and also more questionable one. Here the question about the 
justification of theories is translated into a question about the 
verification of theories, and verification is translated in terms of 
relations of relative probability that hold between statements 
(pp. 109, 116-119). Some of the significance of the change in 
meaning effected by this translation may be caught by observing 
that verification, concerning which one now asks, is a relation 
between statements, while justifying, as we commonly employ 
the term, and as it is referred to in the original question, is 
a process, and one that presumably involves human thought. 
Though it may not be obvious at once how great a change in 
meaning is wrought by such a reformulation, this much of the 
change may serve to stimulate a doubt whether conclusions and 
answers concerning relations of verification and probability can 
be accepted without question as answers concerning the process of 
justification. 

But having now effected the reformulation of the question in 
these terms, Professor Burks naturally proceeds to answer it in 
them; and this he does by presenting and arguing for five theses 
concerning the verification and probability of theories. For the 
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purpose of the criticism to be made here it is not necessary to 
examine all these theses and pay attention to their differences in 
statement and intention. Professor Burks’ answer to the question 
whether a theory can be justified in isolation from other theories 
is contained in the last four of the theses. More exactly, in order 
for Professor Burks to be able to establish a negative answer to the 
question about the justification of theories, as he has reformulated 
this question, it would be sufficient for him to establish any one of 
these last four theses. But these theses are by no means independ- 
ent, since Theses 4 and 5 are derived by an obvious substitution 
in Theses 2 and 3, respectively, and are therefore properly 
regarded as corollaries of them (pp. 118-119). Theses 2 and 3, 
then, upon which the main weight of Professor Burks’ answer 
rests, are as follows: 


Tuesis 2 : For some r and H, the probability of H relative to r is 
unequal to the absolutely a priort probability of H. 


Tuests 3 : For some r and H, the probability of H on r and a, ... a, 
and b, ... b,, and g is unequal to the probability of H on a, ... a, and 
b, ... b,, and g (p. 118). 


In the notation of these theses the capital letter ‘‘H” refers to 
a theory and all the lower case letters refer to observation state- 
ments. The particular observation statement r mentioned first in 
each thesis is the observation statement in relation to which the 
verification of H is in question (Does or does not r verify H?). The 
other observation statements mentioned in Thesis 3 are accepted 


9° 


observation statements, some of which are referred to as “‘a, ... a, 
and others as “‘b, ... 5,,”’ in recognition of the fact that often, out 
of the whole set of observation statements that play a role directly 
or indirectly in the verification of a theory, two distinctive classes 
can be discriminated by virtue of the function they play in a 
verification situation. Although the distinction which Professor 
Burks draws is of some independent interest, its importance to 
the issue in question here is negligible and no further attention 
need be paid to it. 

It will be observed that each thesis asserts an inequality between 
two amounts or degrees of probability. On the one hand there 
is the probability of H in relation to r, in company with (Thesis 3) 
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or not in company with (Thesis 2) a set of other observation 
statements; and on the other hand there is the probability of 
H considered independently of r, again in company with or not 
in company with other observation statements. If the probability 
of H in relation to r is not equal to the probability of H considered 
independently of r, then, Professor Burks stipulates, either H or 
not-H is justified, depending, of course, upon the direction of the 
inequality. And, since, according to these theses, an inequality 
does hold for some H and r, it follows from these theses that in some 
cases theories can be justified by observation statements in isola- 
tion from other theories, and that hence, to use the phrase of the 
original question, the process of justification is not one which 
“inevitably brings us” to justify groups of theories rather than 
individual or isolated ones. 


II 


In the interest of appraising the adequacy of this procedure for 
answering the question about justification, it will be valuable 
first to consider independently some aspects of the process of the 
scientific justification of theories. How are theories justified, 
whether by themselves or in conjunction with other theories? By 
observed facts, one is inclined to say, by statements that report the 
results of observations or experiments. Let us call such statements, 
as Professor Burks does, “‘observation statements.” 

However the process of justifying a theory by observation 
statements is conceived in detail, it seems to involve at least two 
necessary elements. Let H be a theory, and let r be an observation 
statement or set of such statements. In order for H to be justified 
by r it is necessary, first, that there be a relation between r and 
H such that in some sense H follows from or is made probable 
by r. And, secondly, it is necessary that r, the observation premise, 
as it might be called, be itself established. This is part of what we 
mean by the control of theory by observed facts. We do not permit 
the use, as evidence, of any observation statement that anyone 
may think to formulate (since in that case the process of justifica- 
tion would become trivial), but only of such statements as we 
have good reasons, good observational reasons, to accept as true. 
It follows, therefore, that in order for H to be justified on the 
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basis of r alone, in isolation from any other theory, at least two 
things are required. It is required, first, that a relation may hold 
between r and H, in independence of any other theory, such that 
H is probable, or, in Professor Burks’ language, is verified on the 
basis of r. And, second, it is required that r itself similarly be 
capable, in independence of any other theory, of being established. 
As has already been indicated, the two theses cited above 
contain the essentials of Professor Burks’ view on the first of these 
two points. According to these theses there are some cases in 
which a theory H is made probable and, as a mater of fact, has its 
probability increased, on the basis of an observation premise 
like r alone. But suppose one asks how, in any such case, one can 
show that r alone does increase the probability of H. To ask this is, 
of course, to ask concerning the grounds for the theses. The 
argument offered by Professor Burks for them is extremely meager. 
So far as it goes, it is substantially this: that these theses are 
theorems or logical consequences in such a general mathematical 
or logical model of scientific inference and verification as that 
constructed by Rudolf Carnap. To this, in support of the theses, 
Professor Burks adds that this type of philosophy of science, i.e., 
the type that proceeds by constructing models of scientific infer- 
ence and verification, models in which such ‘“‘ordinary”’ modes of 
inductive argument as Analogy and Induction by Simple Enume- 
ration appear, is the type which most adequately accounts for 
scientific justification; that those philosophers who reject the 
above theses have not constructed contrary mathematical models 
of scientific inference in which the consequences embodied in these 
theses have been avoided; and that until these dissenters proceed 
to support their views by doing so, the burden of proof in this 
argument is upon them to show that it can be done (p. 120). 
Whatever may be the merits of some of the individual conten- 
tions in this argument, as an argument for accepting these theses 
as answers to the philosophical question at issue it has the serious 
defect of assuming the central point that is to be proved. It should 
occasion no surprise on the part of anyone to discover that an 
alleged mathematical model of scientific inference and verification 
that contains Induction by Simple Enumeration has the conse- 
quence that a theory sometimes can have its probability increased 
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by reference to observation statements alone, and in independence 
of any other theory. Induction by Simple Enumeration is exactly 
one of the forms of inductive inference in which, it is contended 
by some, the verification of laws and theories can proceed in isola- 
tion from other theories. It is, therefore, the validity of this form 
of inference, among others, that is in question in the general 
question raised about the justification of theories. It is a central 
point at issue; and it is not proved, but rather assumed, in the 
procedure of answering the question by citing logical consequen- 
ces in a mathematical model in which the validity of this form of 
inference is already a built-in feature. 

In rejoinder here it may be objected that Professor Burks has 
not insisted that all parties accept his model as a basis for argu- 
ment. Does he not, instead, call upon those who reject his theses 
to support their views by constructing their own contrary models 
of scientific inference, and comment that, until they do so, the 
burden of proof in the argument is theirs? But there is a reason 
why those who reject these theses do not produce models of 
scientific inference such as Professor Burks wishes from them; and 
an understanding of this reason will enable one to see how, in this 
apparently open-minded invitation to the dissenters to compare 
models with them, Professor Burks again exhibits, though in a 
subtler way, an inclination to beg a principal question at issue. 

For the kind of model that Professor Burks has in mind, a model 
of scientific inference and verification in general, and from which 
he wishes to derive such answers about verification as his theses 
express, is the kind of model that, if the dissenter is right in his 
views, cannot be employed for this purpose. The difference be- 
tween Professor Burks and the dissenter is thus a far deeper and 
more fundamental one than a preference for different versions 
or species of models of scientific inference. It is also in part a 
difference about the philosophical use of such models: not 
about the use of all models of scientific inference and verification, 
let it be noted, but about this specific and peculiar type of model, 
the model of scientific inference and verification in general; 
about whether, in the construction and employment of such 
models, one continues to make consistent philosophical sense. 

The view the dissenter takes of the construction and employ- 
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ment of models is similar, as one should expect, to the view he 
takes of the construction and justification of theories. According to 
him, models of scientific inference (the calculus of probability and 
its variform applications, including Bayes’ Theorem, the more 
complex models of statistical inference, and so on) are the kind of 
intellectual tool that can be legitimately used and appraised, in 
particular cases, only against a rich background of theoretical 
information. This information may range in simplicity from basic 
assumptions of equiprobability to the very complex assumptions 
involved in making choices of statistical tests and risk functions. 
Mathematical or logical models are intellectual tools of great’ 
power in various areas of human inquiry. But it is essential, lest 
these powerful instruments be permitted to deceive us, to keep 
in mind that they are not self-applying, and that in each case there 
are conditions under which the model can and others under which 
it cannot be legitimately applied. And the decision, in any given 
case, as to whether the conditions are satisfied and the model is 
legitimately applied requires the employment of information 
that is highly theoretical in character, information that varies 
from model to model, and various items of which, from time to 
time, need to be reformulated and reappraised. Such, as the 
dissenter sees it, are the conditions of the intelligent employment 
and appraisal of mathematical models, whether these be models 
of scientific inference, or of an economic transaction, or of the 
behavior of gases. Models are, in short, themselves constructions 
of a highly theoretical character, and hence, like theories, are 
employed and justified, not in isolation, but only in dependence 
upon other theoretical information, either in the form of esta- 
blished conclusions or of presuppositions in some way taken for 
granted. But an alleged model of scientific inference in general 
cannot be employed in this way. There can be provided for this 
universal model no such body of theoretical information, in 
relation to which its applicability can be judged, not because the 
theoretical presuppositions of such a model cannot be formulated, 
but because, if they can, they can only be formulated and cannot 
be appraised. They cannot themselves be shown to be verified. 
For if the model is indeed, as it is intended to be, a universal model 
to be used for the appraisal of the verification of all theories, any 
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attempt to show that these presuppositions are themselves verified 
must employ the model and, in so doing, must depend upon the 
very presuppositions which it set out to appraise. 

In this signal fashion a model of scientific inference or verifi- 
cation in general fails, according to the view of the dissenter, to 
satisfy the conditions of the intelligent use of a model of scientific 
inference. My understanding of the philosophy of justification 
that is being expressed by those who, in the manner of Professor 
Burks, appeal to a general model of scientific inference in support 
of philosophical answers concerning the justification of such 
inference, is that they are prepared to contest the soundness of 
the dissenter’s view on just this point. This is a question at issue, 
then, and a philosophically most important one. And since it is, 
it does not contribute to an understanding of the philosophical 
issues of verification and justification in dispute to treat this 
particular one as if it were settled, to call upon the dissenter to 
construct a general model of scientific inference and verification, 
and to adjourn discussion until he does so; just as it is begging 
a most important question in the debate to suppose that, until he 
does, the burden of proof is on his side. 


III 


It was pointed out above, in Section II, that the process of 
justifying a theory H by means of an observation statement r 
appears to require, not only that there be a relation between r and 
H such that H is made probable or is verified by 7, but also that r 
itself be somehow established. From this the direct conclusion was 
drawn that in order for a theory H to be capable of being justified 
on the basis of r alone, it is necessary both that this kind of relation 
may hold between r and H in isolation from any other theory and 
also that r itself be capable of being established in independence 
of any other theory. 

The views concerning the first of these conditions that are 
conveyed in Professor Burks’ theses have now been examined. 
But nowhere, neither in these theses nor in the rest of his paper, 
has Professor Burks dealt with the second condition. Naturally, 
if the translation of the question of the justification of theories by 
means of observation statements into a question solely about the 
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probability relations between theories and these statements is an 
adequate one, there is no need for him to deal with this condition. 
But, conversely, if there is a need for him to deal with this condi- 
tion, then the translation is not an adequate one. What has been 
observed concerning the twofold aspect of the process of justi- 
fication involves the conclusion that there is a need for one to 
deal with the conditions of justification at just this point. For this 
is one of the chief points at which those who hold that justification 
requires theory would urge their case. Until one has dealt with 
this point, therefore, and has provided some reason to believe 
that observation statements like r can be established in independ- 
ence of theory, heacannot be said, however strong his case for 
these theses may be, to have made a case for the contention that 
theories can be justified in independence of other theories. For 
these theses are theses about verification or relative probability 
only, not justification; and even if they were all sound they would 
still be insufficient to show that the corresponding contentions 
about justification are such as can be accepted. 

In the justification of a theory by means of observation state- 
ments, can the observation statements themselves be established 


in independence of any other theory? Though a comprehensive 
philosophical answer to this question would require an extended 
analysis and specification of what is meant by the terms “‘obser- 


ce 


vation statement” and “theory,” a few remarks upon these 
matters may serve as a reminder of the grounds upon which many 
philosophers would hold, and I think rightly, that the answer to 
the question should be a negative one. 

What kind of statements are theories, and what kind observation 
statements? Since the reformulation of the original question con- 
cerning justification in terms of “‘theories’” and “observation 
statements”’ is due to Professor Burks, and since the meaning that 
is specified for these terms as he introduces them is one for which 
sanction can be found in accepted usage, it seems best that in the 
ensuing discussion the terms shall preserve this same meaning. 
By ‘‘theory”’ will be meant, then, as has been indicated, statements 
like Galileo’s law of falling bodies and Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion. Presumably one key characteristic that these statements 
have in common and that is responsible for their being termed 
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“theories” is that they are theoretical, not in the sense of being 
speculative or removed from observational terms, but rather in 
the sense that they are general statements, affirming a relation 
of regularity between physical properties. This is not to say that 
all theories are statements of this character, but that if any state- 
ment has the character of asserting a relation of regularity, 
whether a law-like universal regularity, or a less uniform, statistical 
one, then that statement, like Kepler’s laws and Galileo’s law, is a 
theory. The term “observation statement,” on the other hand, as 
Professor Burks has introduced it, is stipulated to mean such 
statements as “the report of an observation of the orbit of Mars 
together with a description of the apparatus used’’, or any non- 
analytic truth-function of these statements, or “‘a description of 
one of Galileo’s experiments of rolling balls down an inclined 
plane” (p. 115). And it is further stipulated that, as the above 
examples illustrate, observation statements are always physical 
object statements (ibid.). Since the subject under discussion is 
justification in science, it does not seem unreasonable, in the 
interest of simplicity, that one should restrict the application of 
the term in this way, i.e., to physical object statements, even 
though this entails the exclusion of some statements that in some 
inquiries, e.g., in psychology, might be used to report a kind of 
observation. 

In many cases of scientific experiment and observation, especi- 
ally in the advanced areas of physical science, it is clear that one 
could not succeed in establishing, without dependence upon any 
theory, a statement describing the observation or experiment. 
For the description of the experiment or observation, including 
the apparatus and techniques used, already involves a whole set of 
complex theories, and merely to describe the experiment, such as 
one using a nuclear reactor or an electron microscope, is to 
indicate one’s dependence upon the whole set of theories in terms 
of which, though implicitly, the description of the observation or 
experiment is formulated. But granting that the formulation of | 
an observation statement often and even typically involves 
theoretical conceptions and thus, indirectly, theory, is this always, 
inevitably, or necessarily the case? 

If observation statements are physical object statements, such 
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as one would employ in describing an observation or experiment, 
and if the term “theory” does include all statements affirming 
law-like or statistical regularities of relation between physical pro- 
perties, then it follows directly that if some observation statements 
can be established in independence of theory, some physical 
object statements must be capable of being established without 
dependence upon any statement asserting one of these physical 
regularities. The contention that such establishment is not possible 
is thus a contention about the nature of physical object statements 
and the manner in which they are established by our experience 
or observation of such objects. 

Every physical object statement, and hence every observation 
statement, whether it is about electrons or planets, or, more 
simply, balls, inclined planes, and clocks, is a statement that has 
meaning and is capable of being established by observation only 
in terms of a large set of beliefs or presumptions concerning the 
kind of properties an object of the kind in question may be 
expected to exhibit under a large and various set of conditions. 
This philosophical contention concerning physical object state- 
ments and what a knowledge of them entails would be a very 
bold one, were it not that support can be found for it in the results 
of a long line of philosophical inquiry. It can be found, for 
example, in the analyses of our ideas of material objects made 
by Berkeley and Hume, as well as in the deep investigations of the 
conditions of a knowledge of a world of objects that were initiated 
by Kant and have been continued in a variety of forms up to and 
including the work of C. I. Lewis. Thus Hume’s analysis led him 
to the conclusion that, regardless of whether any such belief is 
justified in some ultimate philosophical sense, what leads us to 
believe in bodies, when we do believe in them, is not an experience 
of particular observed appearances or impressions, but our 
experience of the coherence and constancy of these impressions.‘ 
And Lewis urged the similar conclusion that when we affirm the 
existence of real objective objects, objects that are, in his evocative 
phrase, ‘“‘thicker than our experience of them,” we are affirming 
not only about the verified, but also about the verifiable, about 


4 Treatise, bk. I, pt. rv, sec. m1. 
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what would be realized if this or that routine of verification were 
adopted.® 

It needs to be remarked here immediately that though the 
relations of order to which both Hume and Lewis are referring 
in the above contexts are relations of order in our impressions or 
experiences, this feature of their contention is not essential to the 
use of their principles for the purpose at hand. It is not essential 
that physical object statements be construed in or “analyzed” 
into, sense data terms in order that the argument may then pro- 
ceed to discover in the use and establishment of physical object 
statements a presumption of and dependence upon some relations 
of lawfulness or regularity. Whether one thinks of the observation 
of physical objects in the traditional epistemological way, in terms 
of the awareness of contents of experience, or thinks of it just in 
terms of the awareness and detection of observable physical 
properties themselves, analyses of the type of Hume and Lewis are 
helpful in enabling one to recognize that there is, in the use of a 
physical object statement, a reference, however implicit, to a 
complex kind of order, and that the establishment of such a 
statement on the basis of certain selected features discriminated 
in observation consequently involves, whether one recognizes it or 
not, a dependence upon that order. For this reason it is a mistake 
to think of the activity of the scientist as one in which he could 
possibly, if he tried, proceed to test and verify a theory in ignor- 
ance or in independence of all presumptions about the lawfulness 
or regularities of events or properties. On the contrary, as William 
Kneale has well remarked, when a scientist begins his work of 
trying to formulate and establish laws, he finds himself already 
committed to a type of law and order, the type represented in the 
classification of things into natural kinds. In this sense, the work 
of the scientist in formulating, reasoning with, and establishing 
laws, is, as he observes, not a process upon which he can embark 
“tas though he were ignorant of all uniform associations of attri- 
butes,” but is “‘only a development of an activity already implicit 
in his recognition of perceptual objects.’’® 

Suppose, for example, one reports, in describing an experiment 


8 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, 1946), ch. i, sec. 5. 
6 Probability and Induction (Oxford, 1949), pp. 66-67. 
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of the type Professor Burks mentions, that a ball of a certain 
substance and size was employed, that it was rolled down an 
inclined plane, its progressive descent marked at certain intervals 
by the use of a clock, and so on. These are statements that one can 
understand and establish by observation only in dependence upon 
a rich set of beliefs, presuppositions, or habits of behavior con- 
cerning physical objects. Such beliefs, presuppositions, or habits 
concern in this case, for example, the observable properties that a 
ball will exhibit if it is rolled, tested with a pair of calipers, used to 
cast a shadow, and so on, or the kind of observable properties 
that a clock exhibits and that serve to distinguish it from such 
other objects as a measuring rule, a lamp, or a telescope. These 
beliefs, presuppositions, or habits of behavior concerning physical 
objects are also, as the examples mentioned illustrate, highly 
various, both in respect to their content and to the form which 
dependence upon them may take in thought and action. Though 
there may thus be some danger of obscuring these genuine dif- 
ferences in applying to them a common name, nevertheless it will 
sometimes serve convenience to risk this danger and to refer to 
them collectively under the common title of “‘presumptions.”’ 

It is in terms of such presumptions as these, then, concerning 
the regularities of attributes that are presumed in the employment 
of physical object terms and which determine, for example, how a 
ball will behave or reveal its character under a variety of circum- 
stances, that observation statements like the above are affirmed 
and, when they are established, are established by observation. 


IV 

But granting all this, granting that the use of physical object 
terms and the use and establishment of observation statements 
containing these terms do involve a dependence upon relations of 
order, either of a law-like or a statistical variety, between attri- 
butes or properties, what does this mean? Does it mean that we 
are justified in holding that the establishment of observation 
statements itself involves a dependence upon theories, and that 
hence the verification of theories by means of these statements 
cannot proceed in isolation from, but only in dependence upon, 
other theories? 
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If one recognizes the dependence that has been urged here 
between the use and establishment of observation statements and 
the presumptions of regularity that are implicit in speaking of 
kinds of physical objects, one remaining consideration that may 
cause him to hesitate to accept this as a clear indication of 
dependence of verification upon theory may be a misgiving 
concerning whether it is really correct to speak of these 
presumptions as “‘theories.”” For in one respect they are not 
like theories, as we commonly use this term, being, as the lan- 
guage chosen is intended to indicate, more like rules or habits 
concerning the use of one’s language than statements formulated 
within that language. It does seem to be in some divergence from 
the ordinary usage of the word “‘theory” to speak of these pre- 
sumptions as being “theories,” when they are, as beliefs, so highly 
implicit that in most situations but few of them are formulated in 
statements and recognized. To be sure, when I recognize the 
object before me as a pencil and prepare to use it as one, and not 
as a telescope, I am committing myself to a vast though imprecisely 
defined set of consequences concerning regularities of attributes or 
properties. But it is nevertheless some departure from ordinary 
usage for me to speak of the set of things that I am implicitly taking 
for granted as “‘theories,” to call a “‘theory” of mine, for exemple, 
my unthinking presumption that this object before me will serve 
better as an instrument for writing a letter than for making an 
observation on the moon. On the other hand, there are some 
respects, and one very important respect, in which these presump- 
tions are very much like theories, and in consequence of which it is 
likewise some departure from ordinary usage of this term for me to 
deny it to them. For however implicit, unformulated, and unre- 
cognized they may typically be, there is frequently a need for some 
of them to be recognized, formulated and made explicit. And 
when they are, the statements in which they are formulated, 
affirmed and established, when they are established, are just the 
kind of statements about the regular connections of properties 
that we ordinarily call ‘‘rules”’ or “‘laws” and which are apparently 
included in the class of things that in the context of this discussion 
Professor Burks himself calls “theories.” 

It is worth while to recognize here the verbal aspect of the issue 
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about theories, the indeterminateness there is in the question 
whether it is or is not good linguistic usage to speak of highly 
implicit beliefs, presuppositions, or habits of behavior, under this 
name. But it is far more important that, whatever misgivings this 
verbal indeterminateness may generate, they not be permitted to 
delay or prevent one’s recognition of a primary philosophical 
point. In relation to the philosophical issues concerning justifica- 
tion and verification that are being debated here, the important 
point is the conclusion that, however one chooses to express it, 
in the use and establishment of physical object statements, and 
hence in the use and establishment of those physical object state- 
ments that are observation statements, there is a dependence 
upon presumed regularities of properties or attributes. Whether 
one should or should not call these presumptions “‘theories”’ is a 
verbal issue, though one that is not without some considerable 
philosophical interest. One may incline, noting the types of 
regularity presumed or depended upon, to call these presumptions 
“theories” ; or one may, impressed by the implicitness of the pre- 
sumption and dependence, prefer to speak of them under a 
different name. There is apparently sufficient looseness, ‘‘poros- 
ity,” or indeterminacy in the usage of the term ‘“‘theory” to 
incline and enable one to argue the matter either way. It is not 
desirable here that the discussion of this issue be extended further, 
or that an attempt be made to decide it. What is desirable, rather, 
and of first importance, is that the indecision about this verbal 
issue not be permitted to obscure the philosophical conclusion 
mentioned above and the consequences it has for the philosophy 
of induction and the justification of theories. The indeterminate- 
ness of the question about what these presumptions of regularity 
had better be called should not be mistaken for an indeterminate- 
ness in the question whether the presumptions are there. For if 
one should so take it, he may be misled into thinking that there 
in in this indeterminacy some support for the supposition, which 
appears to arise like a phoenix in each philosophical generation, 
that there is some primitive, “primary,” or “basic” process of 
inductive verification in which it is possible to verify or justify 
some statements affirming the regularities of properties without 
dependence upon any other beliefs in or presumptions about 
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such regularities. On the contrary, the conclusion to be drawn 
from this examination of the verification of theories, is that, 
so far as verification of theories by physical object statements is 
concerned, there is and can be no such process. 

The argument against the allegation that there is such a 
process of inductive verification or justification has been confined 
here to the type of case in which the statements by which veri- 
fication is to be performed are physical object statements, because 
this is the type of case that Professor Burks himself has considered. 
But, as should easily be seen, the principles of the argument need 
not be so confined, but can readily be applied to all those cases in 
which the statements used for the purpose of verification contain 
terms that are like physical object terms in that they presume in 
their use some relations of uniformity or regularity. And the chief 
question would then be whether there are, or can be, cases of a 
different kind. An indication of the way in which the more general 
argument proceeds to the conclusion that there cannot be cases 
of a different kind may be seen in the familiar, strong type of 
criticism that was leveled at the conception of induction as a 
process of inferring ‘“‘from particulars” by such recent and diverse 
philosophers as Bernard Bosanquet and Morris Cohen. Both these 
men pointed out that these formulae of inductive inference, to 
which much currency was given by John Stuart Mill and his 
followers, suggest a false opposition between the “‘particular’’ and 
the “‘general’”? and thus obscure the fact that, unless there is 
already some considerable generality in the beginnings of an 
inductive inference, there would be no inductive premises to begin 
from and no indication, if there were such premises, of what kind 
of conclusion one could draw from them. As Cohen observed, in 
science one never draws an inference from the data of sense 
“except when the latter are viewed as already embodying or 
illustrating certain universals.”’? And this is so, not because in 
science one just does not happen to begin with ultimate parti- 
culars, shorn of all vestiges of universality, though one might, if 
one chose. It is because, whatever the apprehension of these 
ultimate particulars might be, it would not be the sort of thing 


7A Preface to Logic (New York, 1945), p. 19. 
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one could express in a statement and use to verify a hypothesis or 
theory. ““The world that we must assume in all intelligible discus- 
ston,” Cohen argued, “‘is a world of terms related in certain ways 
because of the nature of the objects studied or considered,’’® 
while, on the other hand, “‘ultimate particularity is inexpressible 
in words that are repeatable’’® and “‘facts are meaningless except 
as parts of a system’’.?° And Bosanquet, reflecting upon the same 
matter, observed that Mill’s so-called Induction by Incomplete 
Enumeration and Inference from Particulars to Particulars, if 
they signify a type of inference at all, are to be identified with the 
species of inference in which the universal, “indicated by a 
common name,” is a ‘‘confused or implicit” one, and that hence 
the conception of an inference that would proceed from pure 
particulars is in fact “an illusion arising from the activity in 
inference of [these] presupposed, superficial, or unanalyzed uni- 
versals.”’4! 

The more general argument that the verification of a theory 
cannot take place in independence of any presumptions concern- 
ing the regularities of properties or attributes is thus, in summary 
form, as follows: First, let it be granted with Bosanquet and 
Cohen that in formulating one’s inductive premises, i.e., the 
statements by which the theory is to be verified, there is always 
some ‘“‘universality,” as implied in the use of names and other 
linguistic expressions. It may be observed now that it is not 
necessary for purposes of the argument that emphasis be placed 
upon the requirement that the observation statements employed 
to verify the theory be themselves established. Although that 
requirement is a genuine one and has been emphasized in the 
preceding argument, it can now be seen that this is not essential 
to the argument, but is useful in making clear an aspect of the 
use of these observation statements that could be argued with as 
much ground, though a less obvious one, whether that use is 
understanding the statements, affirming them, doubting them, or 
establishing them by observation. Let it be granted, then, that 
the use of observation statements to verify a theory, whether in 
affirming the statements or in establishing them, involves, as 


8 Ibid., p. 26. Italics mine. ® Tbid., p. 65. 10 Jhid., p. 55- 
1 Logic, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1911), Il, 27-28. Cf. also pp. 50-52. 
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Bosanquet and Cohen put the matter, some element of universal- 
ity. And let it be granted further, as these men also insist, that 
this element of universality involves a reference to some presumed 
real system, to some presumed relations of regularity and order.}* 
From this it follows directly that in the use of these statements to 
verify a theory there is always and necessarily a dependence upon 
presumed relations of regularity or order, without which the use 
of the observation statements themselves could not proceed. 

The question of the acceptability of this general argument 
concerning empirical verification now seems to hinge upon 
whether the second of the above contentions can be accepted as a 
sound one. For not only does the conclusion of the argument 
follow from these two contentions, but the first of the contentions, 
that one’s observation or verification statements necessarily con- 
tain, by virtue of being statements, some element of universality, 
seems quite incontestable. And the acceptability of the second 
contention, in turn, appears to depend upon whether or not a 
case can be made, as seems not likely, that there are some obser- 
vation statements, such as, for example, the so-called sense data 
statements, that either do, or in some circumstances could, 
constitute counterinstances of the rule prescribed in this conten- 
tion: that the universality employed in statements in the classi- 
fication of experiences or facts always brings with it some reference, 
implicit or otherwise, to some kind of order or regularity of 
properties or attributes. 

It is not necessary, of course, to argue for the general conclusion 
that empirical verification of any kind depends upon presumptions 
of regularity, in order to establish the soundness of the contention 
that this is so for all those kinds of verification in which physical 
object statements are employed. This latter, weaker contention 
is primarily one concerning our physical object language: that 


12 Something very much like this seems to be the import of W. V. Quine’s 
recent remark, concerning the relations of language and experience, that our 
language, both our “‘ordinary”’ language and our language in science, “‘is not 
a society of separately established terms and statements, each with its separate 
empirical definition,’ but is ‘‘an interlocked system which is tied here and 
there with experience” and that “as Pierre Duhem urged, it is the system as 
a whole that is keyed to experience.” (“On Mental Entities,” Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxx, no. 3 [ March, 1953], 198-199). 
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physical object terms and physical object statements are parts of a 
complex linguistic system that one could not begin to understand 
and use to verify theories apart from a rich background of pre- 
sumptions concerning the kind of entities and situations to which 
the language applies. Whatever may be true of languages, or 
language games, in general, our physical object language does 
seem to have this character. No physical object statement can be 
understood or established in independence of all presumptions, 
however implicit and unformulated they may be, concerning the 
order in which physical properties may be expected to occur. 
For this reason the process of verifying a theory by means of these 
statements is likewise not one that can be carried out in independ- 
ence of all such presumptions, but one that requires them as 
conditions under which the language of the observation state- 
ments can be understood and verification by their means achieved. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
University of Illinois 








PROPERTY DESIGNATION AND 
DESCRIPTION’ 


N AN earlier paper, “Designation and Description,’’? I pre- 

sented in rough outline a nonextensional concept which I 
called “‘G-designation,” and I promised to show subsequently 
that the concept is of some philosophical utility. In this paper I 
propose to show that it can be used effectively to deal with a 
difficulty W. V. Quine raises* against properties. (Since I am 
concerned exclusively with monadic attributes, I shall use the 
word “‘property” rather than Quine’s word “attribute”; nowa- 
days the latter is used with a broader extension.) I am not so much 
concerned to refute Quine’s implicit claim that there is an insu- 
perable obstacle to the recognition of properties, as to offer an 
alternative solution to the interesting problem he raises—a 
solution which seems to me to cut more closely at the joints. 
I shall also take the opportunity of examining Quine’s insistence 
that a statement of the identity conditions for properties is a 


prerequisite for their recognition, and shall give reasons for 
regarding his demand as illegitimate. (I am having to represent 
Quine as being rather more dogmatic than he really is.) 

The earlier paper involved three main points of method: 


(1) The rule of unrestricted interchange: coreferential expres- 
sions are everywhere interchangeable. That is, if “a = 6” is 
true, then ‘“‘a” and “b’—whether names or descriptions—are 
everywhere interchangeable (except, of course, in contexts within 
quotation marks, which are not really contexts at all). 

(2) Extension of the theory of descriptions to cover properties 
and propositions. 

(3) Restriction of the term “‘designative” to proper names of 
entities, ordinary entity descriptions being regarded as non- 


1] am indebted to Rulon S. Wells for helpful criticism of a first draft of 
this paper. 

2 Journal of Philosophy, L (1953), 369-383. 

3'W. V. Quine, “Notes on Existence and Necessity,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XL (1943), 113-127. 
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designative. By the term “matrix” we shall mean an expression 
containing free variables, such that if these variables are replaced 
by names, then a sentence results. If the matrix “‘... x ...”” becomes 
a true sentence when “‘x’’ is replaced by the name “a,” then we 
say that the individual designated by “‘a’’ satisfies the matrix. 
Descriptions are formed with an iota operator and a matrix with 
one free variable: ‘‘(:x) (... x ...)”—‘‘the individual x such that 
. x...” [f precisely one individual satisfies the matrix “‘... x ...’’ then 
we say that that individual is the descriptum of the description 
““(ax) (... x ...)” and that the description is fulfilled. (For example, 
“the author of Waverley’’ is fulfilled, has a descriptum, namely, 
Walter Scott, and “‘the king of France in 1905” is not fulfilled, has 
no descriptum.) Although we are taking the line that ordinary 
descriptions are nondesignative, we shall say that they are refer- 
ential if fulfilled. . 

An incidental purpose of this paper is to apply this method in 
greater detail to properties. 


I 


Quine observes‘ that “the only difference between classes and 
attributes resides, as we have seen, in the conditions of identity 
and in this respect classes are much clearer than attributes. Two 
matrices determine the same class when satisfied by the same 
objects, but under what conditions do the matrices determine the 
same attribute?” 

He suggests that the only possible standard of property identity 
would be the logical equivalence of the matrices determining the 
properties in question. Finding that this definition leads to a 
contradiction and finding no other definition of property identity, 
Quine is led to take a dim view of properties. However, let us 
distinguish two proposals: (A) that logical equivalence of matrices 
be a necessary condition for property identity, and (B) that logical 
equivalence of matrices be a sufficient condition for property 
identity. 

(A) Offhand it would seem plausible to assume that logical 
equivalence of matrices is a necessary condition for property 
identity. If two matrices are not logically equivalent, it would be 


4 Tbid., p. 126. 
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logically possible for an object to satisfy one matrix and fail to 
satisfy the other, to possess one of the properties and fail to possess 
the other. To hold that the properties in question could never- 
theless be identical would seem to amount to an abandonment of 
the law of contradiction. Nevertheless, the assumption that logical 
equivalence of matrices is a necessary condition for property 
identity is precisely what will be questioned and denied by the 
present method. 

(B) Surprisingly enough, once we abandon proposal (A) we 
shall be led to abandon proposal (B) as well. However, it will not 
be held that two logically equivalent matrices may determine 
different properties, but rather, that there may be cases where 
one of two logically equivalent matrices determines a property 
and the other, although “‘meaningful,”’ does not. 

First a look at the contradiction Quine is able to produce. 
Assuming what would seem to be the only reasonable interchange- 
ability rule, the true statements (1) ““The attribute of exceeding 

= the attribute of exceeding 9” and (2) ‘“The number of 
planets = g” entail (3) ‘““The attribute of exceeding the number of 
planets = the attribute of exceeding g.”’ 

By ‘‘the only reasonable interchangeability rule’ I mean that 
the truth of (2) should permit us to substitute the left-hand side 
(LHS) of (2) for the right-hand side (RHS) of (2) in the LHS of 
(1) to get (3). However, we instinctively (but alas, irrationally) 
feel that (3) is false. And indeed, on the proposed definition of 
property identity it is false, since the matrices (4) “‘x > the number 
of planets” and (5) ‘‘x > 9” are not logically equivalent. 

The deduction of the false statement (3) from two true ones is 
the contradiction which must be dealt with. Quine escapes by 
admitting restrictions on interchange, i.e., by holding that ‘‘g” in 
expressions like “‘the attribute of exceeding 9” does not occur 
designatively. With this stipulation (3) is not deducible from (1) 
and (2). However, one gets the impression that Quine would 
really prefer to retain an unrestricted rule of interchange and 
renounce attributes, thereby dispensing with the recalcitrant 
context, “‘the attribute of....”” I shall retain the unrestricted rule 
of interchange and shall escape the contradiction by denying that 
logical equivalence of matrices is a necessary condition for pro- 
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perty identity and by construing statement (3) in such a way that 
it is true and follows validly from (1) and (2). 

Since the rule of interchange is fundamental to the present 
method it will perhaps be well to take time out in the beginning 
to defend it. The defense is simply that its rejection has conse- 
quences altogether too appalling to contemplate. Quine has 
elaborated these consequences in connection with modal opera- 
tors.© The argument is briefly this: In the material mode we 
should say that “identity” means the possession of all properties 
in common. Whatever you say about one of two identical entities 
you ought to be able to say about the other. In the formal mode 
we should say that if two expressions are coreferential (occur as 
arguments in a true identity sentence) then those expressions ought 
to be everywhere interchangeable. Now if you are going to admit 
that Scott has the property of being necessarily identical with Scott 
but deny that the author of Waverley also has the property of being 
necessarily identical with Scott, then you had no business in the 
first place affirming the identity of Scott and the author of 
Waverley. This is why in modal languages, Scott, the author of 
Waverley, and the author of Marmion have to be regarded as three 
distinct individuals. If we object to this differentiation of indi- 
viduals we normally regard as identical, then we shall reject modal 
logic and—what is to the point here—insist on the rule of universal 
interchange for coreferential expressions. The present method, 
however novel and untraditional it may seem in some respects, 
issues partly out of a desire to stick by the traditional notion of 
identity. 

Actually, we can retain modal logic as a useful calculus, pro- 
vided we do so without illusions. Within a modal language L; we 
distinguish its nonmodal sublanguage L,, and L, is the only part 
we take seriously in considering the ontology of the language. 
The modal sentence, “‘Necessarily ...” in L; is construed as “‘ ‘...’-is 
analytic in L;.” Rather more ingenuity would be required for the 
interpretation of sentences containing modal operators inside 


5 In his paper, “The Problem of Interpreting Modal Logic,” Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, XII (1947), 43-48, and in his review of Ruth Barcan’s “The 
Identity of Individuals in a Strict Functional Calculus of Second Order,” 


(ibid., XII [1947], 95-96). 
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instead of at the beginning. At any rate, modal contexts are 
assimilated to quotation contexts. We.say that a designator occurs 
nondesignatively if interchange fails. And everyone concedes that 
a designator occurs nondesignatively within quotation marks. It 
would really be preferable to say that designators do not occur at 
all within quotation marks. Quine himself has pointed out that 
“Cicero”? does not occur in “‘ ‘Cicero’”’ any more than ‘“‘cat 
occurs in “cattle.” The point of all this is that we can tolerate 
modal logic because we can understand modal contexts as short- 
hand for quotation contexts. We might take the same line with the 
context “‘the attribute of ...,”” construing object-language state- 
ments about attributes as meta-statements about matrices. How- 
ever, it is not clear why we should have to do so. Moreover, we 
should then not really be recognizing attributes at all and our 
professed platonism would be insincere. 

So much for the interchangeability rule. I wish to deal with 
simple examples and I shall work into them by considering 
Quine’s contention® that the difficulty noted in the case of 
matrices (4) and (5) does not arise in connection with sense 
qualities. (More accurately, Quine seems reluctantly prepared to 
concede for the sake of argument that it is possible to maintain that 
the difficulty does not arise.) Actually, precisely the same difficulty 
does arise. The matrices (6) “‘x is blue’? and (7) ‘‘x is (has) the 
color of a’ are not logically equivalent. Yet the statement 
(8) “The property of having the color of a = the property of 
blue” follows by substitution from the (presumably true) state- 
ments (g) ““The property of having blue = the property of having 
blue” and (10) ““The color of a = blue.” 

Offhand (8) would seem to be false, since it would seem that 
the property of having the color of a (i.e., the relative property 
of being similar-in-color-to a) is one property and Blue a different 
one. And of course the relevant matrices, (6) and (7), are not 
logically equivalent. However, the examples are in a somewhat 
clumsy form, their form being due to a desire on my part to 
imitate Quine’s examples. Let “E” stand for the relation of 
having or exemplifying. It would presumably be defined as follows: 


ee be) 


6 “Notes on Existence and Necessity,”’ op. cit., p. 127. 
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E(x,F) = df F(x). That is to say, “the property of having P”’ is 
equivalent by definition to “‘the property P.”’ And in the latter, 
the word “property,” being a universal word with “P” in apposi- 
tion to it, is redundant. Thus in (8) we may legitimately replace 
“of having” in its two occurrences by commas. If further, we 
omit the word “‘property” in both occurrences (since it is now 
superfluous) we should be left with (10). Now is there anything 
particularly wrong with (10) ? Offhand—and in the final analysis 
—it is quite as respectable as “the number of planets = 9” and 
“the author of Waverley = Walter Scott.” In my earlier paper 
it was suggested that we take “blue” as a property name designat- 
ing Blue, and “‘the color of a” as a property description describing 
but not designating Blue. We may say that (8) is true, its LHS 
describing the property designated by its RHS. Correlatively, 
we may say that both matrices (6) and (7) determine the property, 
Blue, but they determine it in different ways, in the sense that you 
may know a priori that (6) determines Blue, while an empirical 
investigation is required before you can know that (7) determines 
the same property. 

Now, however, we have a puzzle—one, moreover, which has 
nothing to do with the interchangeability rule. Let us assume as 
an axiom that an individual can have at most one color. We 
should then have ‘“‘b is the color of a’ and “‘a is the color of 5” 
logically equivalent. We could define ‘“‘x is similar-in-color-to »”’ 
as “the color of x = the color of »’’ and we should have ‘“‘b is 
similar-in-color-to a” as logically equivalent to both the first 
two statements. Now I wish to draw the reader’s attention to three 
incompatible philosophical intuitions he may have. Let the reader 
be a platonist for the moment. That is, let him recognize the 
entity, Blue. First intuition: since Blue is an entity, there is no 
reason why it cannot be dealt with by some kind of theory of 
descriptions such as Russell invented for individuals. The pro- 
perty, Blue, can be referred to either by name, “blue,” or by 
description, e.g., “the color of a.”’ But if a were not colored at all 
then as a matter of fact there would be no such property as the 
color of a, just as there is no such individual as the king of France 
in 1905. We might, of course, class colorlessness as a color, and 
get some sort of a priori guarantee that there is such a property 
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as the color of a. But even then, I think we have a clear and 
distinct intuition that as a matter of fact there is, for example, no 
such property as the color of the sky and of snow (since one is 
blue and the other white). I am assuming with Russell as against 
Frege, Quine, and Carnap that we do not specify the null thing 
or the null class or the Taj Mahal or some such exotic entity as 
the descriptum of otherwise empty descriptions. A contradiction 
can be elicited in any case. 

Second intuition: Let “‘Col (G)”” mean “‘G is a color.”” Then 
the three logically equivalent matrices (corresponding to the 
property description “‘the color of a’’) 

**x is the color of a,” 

**x is similar-in-color-to a,” and 

“(AF) {[(G) (Col(G) & Ga) = G = F] & Fx}” 
are all perfectly good matrices and determine a property no 
matter what the state of the world. 

Third intuition: “‘the color of a” refers to whatever property 
the matrix ‘‘x is the color of a” determines. After all, we normally 
say that ““P” designates what ‘‘Px” determines. On this account 
it will be assumed that the third intuition is beyond question, 
that the incompatibility is between the other two and that one 
of the other two intuitions must be relinquished. The contra- 
diction is between the view that there is a property determined by 
‘*x is the color of a’’ no matter what, and the view that “‘the color 
of a” refers to a property only if a happens to be colored. The 
puzzle is pretty general. It comes up in connection with numbers 
in the following form: there is no such number as the number of 
planets and of foolish virgins, and yet ‘“‘F is equinumerous with 
planethood and F is equinumerous with foolish virginity’’is a 
perfectly respectable matrix. 

In regard to the present paper I could take the line that I am 
presenting one of any number of possible methods of analysis, to 
be justified, if at all, by the greater philosophical clarification it 
might provide away up ahead. However, if it could be shown 
that the first intuition is the correct one then I should take a 
stronger stand: you have to agree with me right here and now, 
otherwise you are simply wrong. And I think the first intuition 
is the correct one, in the sense of being more primitive and 
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fundamental, it is congruent with a vague mass of intuitions none 
of us would be disposed to relinquish. It is true that sometimes it is 
the business of technical philosophy to correct our primitive 
intuitions. But even technical philosophy is not much more than 
an elaboration and ordering of some of our primitive philosophical 
intuitions. And I do not see how, once having embraced property- 
platonism, we can relinquish the first intuition. The second 
intuition, expressed in the doctrine that every properly formed 
matrix determines a property, is a relatively accidental acquisition. 
A person picks it up in the process of taking courses in symbolic 
logic—unless he embraces nominalism on the way. 

I do not imagine that everything in this paper is decisive, that 
all methodological decisions are forced. But if the reader can 
relinquish the second intuition, that is, concede that some matrices 
determine no properties, then he may more readily accept the 
view that one matrix may determine a property determined by 
another matrix not logically equivalent to the first, and he may, 
without further coaxing, accept with positive alacrity the rule of 
unrestricted interchange, since, in addition to having independent 
merits of its own, it provides in certain cases a handy criterion 
by which to decide when two non-L-equivalent matrices determine 
the same property. 

Earlier I mentioned that rejection of proposal (A) as part of a 
criterion for property identity would seem to involve an abandon- 
ment of the law of contradiction. Needless to say, I advocate 
nothing so heroic. As a matter of fact, matrices (6) and (7) deter- 
mine (in different ways) the same property and as a matter of 
fact an individual cannot satisfy one matrix without satisfying 
the other. As a matter of Jogic an individual might satisfy one 
matrix without satisfying the other, but if it did, then as a matter 
of fact the matrices would not determine the same property. The 
law of contradiction is not violated. 


I shall labor the idea of property description with one more 
example. Consider: 


(11) ‘““The author of Waverley = the author of Marmion.” 


(12) “Being a parent of the author of Waverley = being a 
parent of the author of Waverley.” 
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(13) “Being a parent of the author of Waverley = being a 
parent of the author of Marmion.” 

Statement (13) follows from (11) and (12) by our rule of un- 
restricted interchange—the RHS of (11) being substituted for the 
LHS of (11), in the RHS of (12), to yield (13). On the analysis 
here advocated (13) is factually true, both sides of the identity 
statement being property descriptions which happen to be fulfilled 
by the same property, the property of being a parent of Scott. 
Likewise we may take the view that there is no such property as 
that of being a parent of the author of the 1910 Principia Mathe- 
matica. There is no such property because there is no such indivi- 
dual as the author of PM. (Four people possessed the property of 
being a parent of an author [co-author] of PM, but that is a dif- 
ferent matter.) 

Now back to Quine’s example. We may regard (3) “The 
attribute of exceeding the number of planets = the attribute of 
exceeding g”’ as a factually true sentence following validly from (1) 
and (2). There is no contradiction. The LHS of (3) describes but 
does not designate the property designated by the RHS. The 
merit of the present method lies in the fact that we are delivered 
from the odious necessity of holding that (3) involves a non- 
designative occurence of “‘g”; we may hold that ‘“‘9” functions 
in (3) precisely as it functions in any other normal sentence. 

It will be noted that there is a certain circularity in the fore- 
going treatment of Quine’s contradiction. I am using property 
descriptions, some of which contain predicate variables within the 
scope of an iota operator. Thus right from the start I countenance 
properties and then show that there is no particular objection to 
doing so. But this circularity does not vitiate the purpose of this 
section, which was to resolve a contradiction. It was resolved by 
the classical method of drawing a distinction, in this case the 
distinction between property designation and property descrip- 
tion. Of course, once we make up our minds in advance to recognize 
properties then the next obvious step is to draw a distinction 
between direct reference to properties by name and indirect 
reference to properties by description—just as we draw that 
distinction in the case of individuals. And once that distinction 
has been drawn, Quine’s puzzle readily yields up its solution. 
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There are actually two kinds of property description and my 
failure to mark the difference earlier may have caused the reader 
some confusion. 

(i) There are property descriptions with an iota and a predicate 
variable, i.e., descriptions of the form “‘(:/) (... F...),” defined in a 
manner analogous to Russell’s contextual definition of individual 
descriptions. They can significantly replace any predicate of the 
same order as the variable “‘F.’’ The sentences “‘b is (has) the 
color of a” and “‘the color of a is brilliant’? would be written as 
follows: 

(14) {(oF) [Col(F) & Fa]}o” 

(15) “Bril {(F) [Col(F) & Fa]}” 

These would expand respectively into: 

(16) (AF) (G) {[(Col(G) & Ga) = F = G] & Fb} 

(17) (AF) (G) {[(Col(G) & Ga) = F = G] & Bril (F)} 


(ii) The second kind of property description arises from the 
joint acceptance of properties and the rule of interchange. They | 
are property expressions which contain as a constituent a non- 
designative description, e.g., “being a parent of the author of 
Waverley.’ In reference to a symbolic language we should charac- 
terize these predicates as predicates whose definitions use des- 
criptions. For example, suppose we have two definitions : 
“Pix = df R(x,a)” and “P.x = df R[x,()(Q.y)].” Then if 
(ay) (Q.y)” is a description of what “‘a’’ designates (i.e., if these 
expressions are coreferential) then “P,” is a property description 
describing the property designated by “‘P,,” and P, is identical 
with P,. 

This can be tacked down a bit. I am really proposing a language 
with the usual resources of an extensional language. However it 
contains in addition the two-bar sign of identity used not only 
with individual expressions but also with some predicates and 
some sentences. Thus the language is nonextensional. For although 
“human” and “featherless biped’”’ are coextensive (“human = 
featheless biped” is true), we cannot substitute “featherless biped” 
for “human” in the second occurrence of the latter in “human = 
human.” If we did we should get the false statement, “human = 
featherless biped.” All and only atomic sentences are regarded as 
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designating propositions. Church has shown’ that in the ordinary 
extensional sense of “‘designates,” sentences cannot designate 
propositions. We escape this result by using a nonextensional 
designation relation (called ‘‘G-designation’”’) and by renouncing 
classes. (My earlier paper contains an expansion of this brief 
summary, together with a rationale.) 

As a partial criterion of property identity we might take the 
following as-an axiom: (18) “F = G = (x) (Fx = Gx).” But this 
criterion uses the notion of propositional identity, and we shall 
have to find some criterion for that. The requirement that two 
sentences are coreferential if and only if they are interderivable 
(logically equivalent) is too strong: it would require restrictions 
on interchange. The requirement that two sentences are co- 
referential if and only if one is derivable from the other with 
extra factual premises is obviously too weak: it would make all 
true sentences coreferential. What we want is to be able to say 
that two propositions are identical if and only if they have the 
same constituents in the same order (whatever that means). And 
so we shall say that two sentences are coreferential if and only if 
one is referential and one is obtained from the other by expansion 
of a defined term or the converse contraction, and/or replacement 
of a component expression by an expression coreferential with 
that component. In brief, a statement of propositional identity 
is true if and only if derivable from true identity statements using 
the rule of universal interchange. We may express this in the 
form of an axiom: 


Axiom I. 
P (%1,-++5Xn) = P( Dis-+-s In) = (¢ 1 ip & 4 =) & ... & x, = Jn): 
Statement (18) is easily deducible as a theorem from Axiom 1. 


We may also deduce the identity of P, and P,, as defined above, 
from the identity of a and (1) (Q.y). 


R=R&b=b&a=(y) (Q») 
Thus R(b,a) = R[b,(y) (Q9)] Ax. 1 
But R(b,a) = P,b Def. 


? Alonzo Church, “Carnap’s Introduction to Semantics,” Philosophical Review, 
LIT (1943), 298-304. 
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and = R[b,(w) (Qy)] = Peb Def. 
Thus P,b = P,b Transitivity of identity 
and P, =P, Ax. I. 


However, there are some curious consequences of the present 
method. Suppose we have a statement of propositional identity 
in which one side is atomic (and as such, designative) and the 
other logically equivalent. Example: 


(19) Pa = [Pa & (Qb V ~ Q5)] 


There is no way of proving this statement in a nonmodal 
language. The reason is that a statement of propositional identity 
is neither molecular nor general. It can perhaps best be described 
as an honorary atomic sentence. At any rate, the argument sentences 
are not components of the identity statement in the same sense 
in which they might be components of a molecular statement. 
On this account they are not accessible to manipulation by 
ordinary sentential and functional logic. Since (19) is not provable 
we shall not wish to call it true. And since it is not refutable we 
shall not wish to call it false. We have no alternative but to call 
it meaningless (not well formed) and to declare the RHS of (19) 
nondesignative. We can give effect to this declaration by stipulat- 
ing that only sentences atomic in form (i.e., ordinary atomic 
sentences plus sentences resulting from atomic sentences by the 
replacement of a name by a description) may appear as arguments 
in statements of propositional identity. It may seem paradoxical 
that “‘Pa’”’ should designate a proposition and that the logically 
equivalent sentence “Pa & (Qb V ~ Qb)” should not also desig- 
nate a proposition. [Strictly speaking there is nothing to prevent 
us from saying that these two sentences designate the same pro- 
position, but there is no point in doing so, since the corresponding 
identity statement, (19), is not provable.] But if there are reasons 
(and there are) for renouncing molecular and general proposi- 
tions by holding that for the most part molecular and general 
sentences do not designate, then we should have no particular 
reason for wanting to make an exception of those molecular and 
general sentences which happen to be logically equivalent to 
atomic sentences. The sentence “Pa & (Qb V ~ Qb)” does not 
have what meaning it has by simply designating a proposition 
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(as perhaps “Pa” does). It has a more complicated kind of mean- 
ing commensurate with its more complicated structure. 

And so we are led to abandon even proposal (B), the second 
part of the originally proposed criterion of property identity. 
For suppose we have the definition “Px = df Px & (Qx V ~ Qx)” 
The matrices “Px”? and “‘Px’’ are logically equivalent. As before, 
we can say that these matrices determine the same property and 
that ‘“‘P,” and “‘P” designate the same property. But again, there 
is no point in doing so since we cannot derive “P, = P” (as we 
were able to derive “P, = P,’’). And so we stipulate that no defined 
predicate is designative if its definiens contains connectives or 
quantifiers. This decision is parallel to the earlier stipulation that 
molecular and general sentences do not designate (and, given 
recognition of some propositions and some properties and non- 
recognition of molecular and general propositions, it is a forced 
decision). 

I have just been dealing with some of the rather less prepossess- 
ing features of the present method. They stem from what might 
be called the logical isolation of a sentence occurring as argument 
of a statement of propositional identity, its inaccessibility to 
ordinary logical manipulation. If it were not that there are 
fairly weighty reasons for retaining atomic propositions (I cannot 
deal with them here), then this logical isolation suggests that it 
would certainly be preferable to renounce propositions altogether. 
However, atomic propositions may pay their way yet. (For the 
record, present considerations force the following revision of my 
earlier paper: there will have to be severe restrictions on C7, 
which states that if one of two logically equivalent expressions is 
designative, then they both designate the same entity. I should 
also wish, independently, to withdraw recognition from the 
relation of identity and from the logically true proposition and the 
logically false proposition.) 

Before proceeding, it is worth noting that statement (18) does 
not provide a general criterion of property identity. It presupposes 
the notion of propositional identity, which, as here used, pre- 
supposes in turn the notion of property identity (“if and only if 
they have the same constituents”). Axiom 1 was used only in 
connection with property descriptions of the second type. 
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It is only property descriptions of the first type which represent 
a parallel treatment of individuals and properties. Among 
individual descriptions there are no analogues to property 
descriptions of the second type. The failure of the parallel here 
goes back to an initial heterogeneity among predicate constants; 
some designative predicate constants are primitive, some are 
defined. But there are no defined designative individual constants. 
Strictly speaking, it is only property descriptions of the second sort 
which are invoked to resolve Quine’s contradiction or, looking 
at it the other way round, it is Quine’s contradiction which 
suggests the desirability of recognizing this kind of property 
description—assuming, what might well turn out to be doubtful, 
that it is desirable to recognize this type of defined property. 


II 


Now the second great wave must be met. Quine is clearly right 
in holding that statements of property identity are not in general 
logically true (but neither are statements of individual identity!) 
and that logical equivalence of matrices cannot be taken as 
defining property identity. Is there an alternative standard? 
Further, must we find such a standard in order to make honest 
women out of properties? We might consider the following : two 
properties are identical if and only if they have all their character- 
istics in common. If, in the foregoing, the word “‘properties’’ is 
replaced by the word “entities” then we should have what might 
be called the general Leibnizian definition of entity identity. It 
ought to suffice for properties. If Blue and Hard were coextensive 
properties they would still be distinct, since Blue, but not Hard, 
possesses the second order property of being a color. However, the 
Leibnizian formula ought to cover classes and yet we are not 
satisfied with it. We demand, and get, a more specific definition 
of class identity: two classes are identical if and only if every 
individual which is a member of one class is identical with some 
individual which is a member of the other. It will be noted that the 
identity conditions for classes are stated in terms of the identity 
of individuals. And we have all been in the bad habit of taking 
it for granted that the Leibnizian criterion is sufficient in the case 
of individuals. In general, if a philosopher suffers from anxiety 
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with respect to entities of a certain type, therapy consists in the 
formulation of a definition of identity in terms of the identity of 
entities of a different type with respect to which he feels no 
anxiety, i.e., for which he is prepared to accept simply the 
Leibnizian formula. (Strictly speaking, acceptance of the Leib- 
nizian formula means taking identity and difference as undefined ; 
the formula defines ““=”’; it gives us no help in deciding in a 
given case whether two entities actually do have all their 
properties in common.) Clearly, if we are -to escape a vicious 
infinite regress we must at some point take identity and difference 
as undefined, i.e., rest content with the Leibnizian formula. 

But where? It is a good question : When is it reasonable to be 
satisfied with the general Leibnizian formula and when is it 
reasonable to insist on a more specific statement of identity con- 
ditions ? Quine demands a specific definition of property identity 
over and above the all-properties-in-common criterion before he 
will countenance properties, but he excuses individuals from 
passing the same test. This is not reasonable. I shall state without 
present proof that it is reasonable to demand a definition of 
individual identity (apart from the Leibnizian formula) and not 
reasonable to make the same demand in the case of properties. 
One would make out the proof by actually producing axioms of 
individuation for various kinds of language, showing that such 
axioms are required if the language is to be fully interpreted and 
showing that their formulation requires property identity to be 
taken as undefined. It is sufficient in the present paper to point 
out that a feeling of uneasiness about properties does not legitimize 
the demand for a definition of property identity. The fact that 
such a definition is not forthcoming is not a ground for denying 
the existence of properties. 

The aim of this paper has in general been to show that we may, 
if we wish, recognize properties. A person who is willing to place 
restrictions on interchange would be insensitive to the difficulty 
Quine has raised and might have conceded the point right from 
the start. Thus the paper has been addressed to the rather small 
number of people who, like myself, go along with Quine in insist- 
ing that the sign of identity be taken seriously, and its specific aim 
has been to show (as against Quine) that acceptance of the rule of 
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unrestricted interchange for coreferential expressions is compatible 
with recognition of at least some properties. A subsidiary but 
perhaps not less important aim has been to indicate the general 
character of a language appropriate to a prior commitment to 
ordinary individuals (as distinct from Carnap’s individual con- 
cepts), properties, and atomic propositions. 


N. L. WILSON 
Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Quebec 





VLASTOS AND “THE THIRD MAN” 


N HIS recent article on ““The Third Man Argument in the 
Parmenides’’! Professor Vlastos raises anew the classic questions: 
“Is the Third Man Argument a valid objection to the Theory of 
Forms?” “Did Plato believe that it was valid?”’? He reminds us 
that “one can find acute and learned critics on both sides of both 
these questions’”’* and soundly concludes that “if any progress in 
agreement is to be made at this juncture, it must come from some 
advance in understanding the logical structure of the argument.’ 
He proposes, therefore, to “pursue its analysis further than I 
think anyone has yet found it profitable to push it.”® And he 
proceeds to give us what must be admitted to be a patient and 
painstaking reconstruction of Plato’s argument. Furthermore, if 
this reconstruction is sound, and if we allow him one or two addi- 
tional premises of reputable standing, Vlastos has struck a rich vein 
indeed. It not only yields clear-cut answers to the questions with 
which he began, but also reveals for our admiration and wonder a 
Plato who faced an intellectual, indeed spiritual, crisis in a manner 
“absolutely without parallel in the pages of Western Philosophy.’”® 
There is much in Vlastos’ paper with which I should like to take 
issue, for in the course of a rich and complex argument he takes a 
stand, to my mind not always a wise one, on many of the more 
exciting issues of Plato interpretation. On the present occasion, 
however, I shall limit myself to criticizing (1) his reconstruction 
of the Third Man Argument, (2) his conception of the place of 
what he calls ‘‘Self-Predication” (Triangularity is a triangle) in 
Plato’s later metaphysics, and, consequently, (3) his interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s frame of mind when composing the first part of the 
Parmenides. 
i 


Vlastos opens his assault on this Everest of scholarship by 
quoting Parmenides 132a1-b1, which he translates as follows: 
“I suppose this is what leads you to suppose that there is in every 


“1 Philosophical Review, LXIII (1954), 319-349- 2 Ibid., p. 319. 
Ibid. 


3 Ibid. Ibid. 5 Ib ® Ibid., p. 349. 
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case a single Form: When several things seem large to you, it 
seems perhaps that there is a single Form which is the same in 
your view of all of them. Hence you believe that Largeness is a 
single thing.’’? 

He calls this passage “‘the first step of the Argument’’’ and tells 
us that it “may be generalized as follows: (Ar) If a number of 
things, a, b, c, are all F, there must be a single Form, F-ness, in 
virtue of which we apprehend a, 4, ¢c, as all F.”® He explains the 
“generality” of (Ar) by saying that “‘ ‘F’ stands for any discernible 
character or property.”!° He adds that “‘the use of the same 
symbol, ‘F,’ in ‘F-ness,’ the symbolic representation of the ‘single 
Form,’ records the identity of the character discerned in the 
particular (‘large’) and conceived in the Form (‘Largeness’) 
through which we see that this, or any other, particular has this 
character.”’#! 

Now (At) as formulated by Vlastos tells us that the role of 
F-ness is that of making possible the apprehension of a, 4, ¢ as all F. 
But surely the point of the Theory of Ideas is that F-ness makes 
possible the apprehension of, say, a, b, ¢ as F, because F-ness is that 
by virtue of which (i.e., by virtue of participating in which) a, 5, c 
all are F. Thus, at the very least, (A1) should read “If a number 
of things, a, 5, c, are all F, there must be a single Form, F-ness, by 
virtue of which a, 6, ¢ are all F and can be apprehended as such.” 
But does a reference to our apprehension of a, b, ¢c as F belong in 
(Ar) at all? Granted that the text reads ‘“‘when several things 
seem large to you, it seems perhaps that there is a single Form 
which is the same in your view of all of them,” can we not take 
the “seeming” and the “viewing” to pertain to the discovery of the 
principle which is to function as a premise of the Third Man 
Argument, rather than as constituent elements in the principle 
itself? Why does Vlastos think that the reference to apprehension 
belongs in the principle? The answer is that Vlastos, like Taylor 
before him, sees that even if the Third Man establishes an infinite 
series of Largenesses as a consequence of the Theory of Ideas, this 


7 Ibid. p. 320. At no point does my criticism of Vlastos’ reconstruction hinge 
on a difference in translation. As a matter of fact, his transiation avoids at 
least one pit into which others have fallen. See below, n. 22. 

8 Tbid. ® Tbid. 10 [hid. 1 Jhid. 
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fact as such would not suffice to refute the Theory in the strict 
sense of showing it to be logically absurd.'* For there is no logical 
absurdity in an infinite series as such. On the other hand, if this 
series could be shown to involve a vicious regress, the job would 
indeed be done. But would not Plato himself have regarded the 
infinite series as already unacceptable, and sufficient to refute the 
Theory if it could be shown to be a consequence of it? Vlastos 
recognizes that this is the case,’ but since he thinks that Plato is 
anyway committed to an epistemological principle which, when 
combined with the infinite series of Largenesses, does yield a 
vicious regress, he feels justified in putting it into the argument." 
This principle, which Vlastos nowhere carefully formulates, is to 
the effect that we apprehend an item as F in virtue of apprehend- 
ing the F-ness in which it participates as being what it, in turn, 1s. 
Thus, on the assumption that all F-nesses are F, the principle 
becomes: We apprehend an item as F in virtue of apprehending 
the F-ness in which it participates as also F. But while F-ness must 
indeed be apprehended to play its epistemological role, need it be 
apprehended as being F? There is an important distinction between 
the apprehension of X, and the apprehension of X as so-and-so. 
And if Vlastos sees this distinction, but is convinced that the former 
cannot take place without the latter, he has given no reason for 
foisting this conviction on Plato.?® 

But whether or not Plato (however “‘implicitly’’) mobilized an 
epistemic premise to insure the unacceptability of an infinite 
series of Largenesses, it is clear that it is not necessary to the esta- 
blishing of the series itself. And in his reconstruction of this aspect 


12 Tbid., p. 328, n. 12. 13 Tbid. 

14 Tbid., p. 327. “‘We could thus get a bona fide infinite regress, logically 
vicious, since it is assumed that we discern F particulars in virtue of F-ness ..., 
F-ness in virtue of F,-ness ..., and so on ad infinitum, the discernment of each 
successive Form being required for the discernment of its immediate prede- 
cessor, a requirement which can never be fulfilled, since the series is infinite.”’ 

15 That Vlastos is on dangerous ground is shown by the fact that even a 
theory of Forms or universals which denies that F-ness is F (e.g., Russell’s in 
The Problems of Philosophy) would yield a vicious regress when combined with 
Vlastos’ epistemic principle. For even if F-ness is not F, it is at least changeless. 
And if in order to apprehend a particular as F one had not only to apprehend 
F-ness but also to apprehend it as being what it is, e.g., changeless, one would 
indeed be faced with a task that could never be begun. 
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of Plato’s argument, Vlastos makes no use of this premise. Since it 
is this reconstruction which I shall be criticizing, I shall, in the 
following, omit from (A1)—and later from (A2)—all reference to 
apprehension. 

One other comment before we turn our attention to Vlastos’ 
reconstruction of what he takes to be “the second step.” In the 
passage which follows his formulation of (A1), Vlastos lays down a 
plausible procedural rule. He tells us that “‘Plato’s argument 
professes to be a deductive argument and I propose to treat it as a 
formal structure of inference from premises, stated or implied. 
For this reason, I raise no questions about the Theory of Forms 
and presume no more information about it than I can extract 
from the text before me.’’?® But whether or not this procedure is a 
viable one, Vlastos has already violated it by importing into his 
explication of (A1)—quoted above—a distinction between large 
as a “character or property” of large things and the Form Large- 
ness in which they participate. Plato does, indeed, distinguish in 
the Phaedo™ between a large thing, the large in the thing, and The 
Large Itself (Largeness), and he even recalls this distinction early 
in the Parmenides (130B), when Parmenides asks Socrates: 


have you yourself drawn the distinction you speak of and separated 
apart on the one side Forms themselves, and on the other the things 
that share in them? Do you believe that there is such a thing as Like- 
ness itself apart from the likeness that we possess, and so on with Unity and 
Plurality and all the terms in Zeno’s argument... ??® 


Nevertheless, while all this is true, the trichotomy in question 
just cannot be found in the passages which constitute the Third 
Man Argument. Vlastos asserts “that F and F-ness are logically 
and ontologically distinct is crucial to the argument.’’?® But what 
he must mean is that it is crucial to his (Vlastos’) explanation of 
why Plato offered the Third Man Argument which he (Vlastos) 
attributes to him, and of why he (Plato) failed to refute it. For 
this “‘crucial’’ thesis does not occur in the Third Man Argument 
itself, even as Vlastos reconstructs it. We will find it wise to 
interpret “large” not as “standing for’ a “‘character’’ (whereas 


16 Op. cit., p- 320. 17 102 ff. 
18 F, M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), p. 81. Italics mine. 
19 Op. cit., p. 320, n. 5. 
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‘“‘Largeness” names a Form), but rather, more neutrally, as the 
adjectival expression corresponding to the abstract noun “‘Large- 
ness,” which latter, according to Platonic theory, is the name of 
an Idea. 


II 


In the light of these remarks, let us reformulate (Ar) to read: 


(Ar) If a number of things, a, 5, c, are all F, there must be a 
single Form, F-ness, in virtue of which they are all F. 


Let us now turn our attention Vlastos’ reconstruction of what 
he calls the “‘second step.” This he translates as follows: 


What then if you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and the 
other large things? Will not a single Largeness appear once again, in 
virtue of which all these (sc. Largeness and the other large things) 
appear large ?—It seems so.—Consequently another Form of Large- 
ness will appear, over and above Largeness itself and the things which 
participate in it.?° 


He then boils it down and “generalizes” it into the following 
principle, from the formulation of which, as before, we have 
omitted his reference to apprehension: 


(Az) Ifa, b,c, and F-ness are all F, there must be another Form, 
F,-ness, in virtue of which a, 6, c, and F-ness are all F. 


But why does Vlastos write “‘F,-ness” instead of “‘F-ness,”’? By 
doing so, he introduces an unnecessary queerness into the argu- 
ment, making it look as though Plato had in mind a principle of 
which the following would be an illustration: If a, b, c, and Red,- 
ness are all red, (say scarlet), then there must be another Form, 
Red,-ness (say, Harvard Crimson) in virtue of which a, 5, c, and 
Red,-ness are all redy. But not only is there nothing in the text 
which requires him to attach the subscripts to the “F” in 
‘*F-ness,”*! nothing in his formal reconstruction of the argument 
hinges on this placing of the subscripts. And while there would 
be no objection to so attaching them if it were clearly understood 


20 Thid., p. 321. 
21 [It is interesting to note that Vlastos never writes “Large,-ness’’ but 


9 


always ‘“‘Largeness, 
e.g., p. 322, 1. 14. 


even when it is intended as an illustration of ‘‘F,-ness,”’ 
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that it was to have no other force than if it were attached to the 
“ness,” actually the temptation to construe “F,-ness” and ‘‘F,- 
ness” as standing for two different specific or determinate forms 
of a generic F-ness is so strong as to rule out this placing of the 
subscripts. Vlastos, indeed, lays great stress (e.g., in n. 7, p. 323) 
on the determinables and determinates which, as he sees it, are 
lurking in the Argument. He sees that the Theory of Ideas against 
which it is directed (and which he mistakenly believes to be the 
theory Plato actually held) involves that the Form F-ness is 
superlatively F, particulars being by contrast humdrumly F. He 
concludes that being superlatively F and being humdrumly F are two 
determinate ways of being F. It is doubtless this reasoning which 
underlies his choice of “‘F,-ness”’ in the formulation of (A2). But 
it fails to justify the placing of the subscript after the “‘F” in 
““F-ness.”” For these metaphysically different ways of being F are 
not, in the usual sense, specific or determinate ways of being F. The 
subscripts would belong to the “‘being”’ rather than to the “F” in 
“being F.” 

One more comment before we watch Vlastos rub (A1) and (Ag) 
together. Even a casual reading of the passage which Vlastos boils 
down to (Az) shows that something is wrong. For the text 
(Vlastos’ translation) actually gives us two steps: (1) When one 
views Largeness itself and the other large things, a single Large- 
ness appears once again, in virtue of which all these are large. 
(2) Therefore we discover a new Largeness which is over and 
above the Largeness already noted. And if we ask, What does 
the second of these steps add to the first? the answer is that the 
Largeness which “appears” in (1) is other than the Largeness 
previously discerned.”* The significance of this point will emerge 
at the conclusion of our critique of Vlastos’ reconstruction. 


III 


After reconstructing the text of the Third Man Argument into 
two steps, (Ar) and (Az), and before he introduces the two 


22 Note that there would be a radical redundancy if in (1) instead of “a 
single Largeness appears once again” the translation read (mistakenly) ‘another 
Largeness appears’”’ (compare the translations of Fowler in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition and Cornford in his Plato and Parmenides. 
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additional premises which he finds implicit in the text, Vlastos 
pauses to make the following comment: 


Merely to compare (Az) with (A1) above is to see a discrepancy in the 
reasoning which, so far as I know, has never been noticed before, 
though it leaps to the eye the moment one takes the trouble to trans- 
cribe the full content of the two steps in symbolic form. In (Ar) we are 
told that if several things are all F, they are all seen as such in virtue 
of F-ness. But (A2) tells us that if several things are all F, they are all 
seen as such not because of F-ness, but because of a Form other than 
F-ness, namely F,-ness. To be sure, there is a difference in the protasis 
of (A1) and (A2), and this is doubtless what has misled patrons or 
critics of the Argument: (A2) includes, while (Ar) does not, F-ness, 
among the things which have the property F. The significance of the 
assumption which prompts this inclusion will be discussed directly, 
and will indeed remain the most important single issue throughout the 
whole of this paper. But if we simply stick to the logical form of the 
two statements, the disparity of reasoning as between (Ar) and (A2) 
remains glaringly abrupt and unwarranted.”% 


Vlastos, in this comment, is pointing out that whereas according 
to (Ar) the members of the class of F particulars, a, 5, c, etc., are F 
by virtue of F-ness, according to (A2) these same particulars (and 
F-ness as well) are F by virtue of the different Form F,-ness.** This, 
according to Vlastos, is a glaring inconsistency,”® so that we can 
say straight away that if the Theory of Forms commits us to (A1) 
and (A2) we are in a position to reject it without waiting to 
derive further consequences (in particular, a regress) from (A1) 
and (A2). 

Two comments are in order. In the first place, it must, indeed, 
be granted that the Third Man Argument, as formulated by 


3 Op. cil., p. 321. 

24 The soundness of this point is independent of the exact sense in which 
F,-ness is different from F-ness—that is, if sound, the point would remain 
sound even if ‘‘F,-ness”” were replaced by ‘“‘F-ness,.”’ 

25 That we have not misinterpreted the point which Vlastos is making is 
borne out by a reading of the footnote to this passage (n. 6) in which he offers 
a formal demonstration of the inconsistency by means of the propositional 
calculus. This demonstration, as he points out, rests on the assumption that 
“Tt cannot be true that x, y, z are seen as F in virtue of F-ness and also in virtue 
of a Form other than F-ness.”’ It is this assumption that I am examining in 
the text above. 
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Plato, involves that each large item, whether it be a particular or 
a Form, participates in an infinite number of Largenesses, and 
that it is large many times over by virtue of participating in these 
many Largenesses. But notice that as being large by virtue of 
participating in a given Largeness, an item is a member of a 
certain class of large items. Thus, a, 5, c, etc., would be members 
of the class of large particulars by virtue of the fact that each 
participates in the first largeness. On the other hand, a, 4, ¢, etc., 
together with this first Largeness are members of a more inclusive 
class by virtue of their common participation in the second 
Largeness, and so on. Thus it does not follow from Plato’s premises 
that the members of one and the same class of large items, e.g., the 
class of large particulars, are members of that class by virtue of 
two different Largenesses. The latter would indeed be a gross 
inconsistency. Therefore, unless we are going to rule out of court 
as absurd the idea that a large item participates in many Large- 
nesses, all we are entitled to do at this stage is note that the 
regress as Plato sets it up requires that it be incorrect to speak of 
the Form by virtue of which an item, x, is large, without going on 
to specify the class of large things** with respect to which it is 
being considered.?” 

If it is pointed out that the class whose members are large 
particulars can be different (as it must be) from the class whose 
members are large particulars plus Largeness, only if “‘large”’ 
connotes a different property in each case, whereas the Theory of 
Forms that is under attack clearly involves that “large” is not 





26 E.g. tHe class whose membership consists of large particulars; the class 
whose membership consists of large particulars, plus Largeness; the class 
whose membership consists of large particulars, plus Largeness, plus Lar- 
geness,; ... 

27 It should be noted that the Third Man Argument can easily be set up in 
such a way as to avoid (at least prima facie) this participation of each large 
item in an infinite number of Largenesses. For instead of bringing in the second 
Largeness to account for the (presumed) fact that a, b, c, etc., and Largeness are 
all large, it can be brought in simply to account for the (presumed) fact that 
Largeness is large. Yet as soon as the question is raised, “Are not a, b, c, etc. 
and Largeness all large, and if so, must not a, b, c, etc., and Largeness 
participate in a common Form?” it would seem that an affirmative answer 
can be avoided only at the expense of denying that Largeness is large in the 
same sense of “‘large’’ in which a, 3), ¢c, etc., are large. 
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ambiguously applied to both large particulars and Largeness, this 
must indeed be granted. But must it also be granted that the 
difference between the properties, which is necessary to make the 
two classes different, is such as to entail that the word “‘large’’ is 
ambiguous in the ordinary sense of “‘ambiguous’ (That the regress 
involves that “‘large’’ be ambiguous in an odd metaphysical sense 
is clear.) There is, indeed, an absurdity in the idea that large 
particulars are many times large in the same sense of “large.” 
What I have been concerned to show is that the absurdity is no 
matter of a simple contradiction. 

My second comment on this “‘discrepancy”’ is that Vlastos con- 
ceives of both (A1) and (Ag) as premises of Plato’s argument 
(though not of the one he reconstructs with premises mined from 
Plato’s philosophical unconscious). He therefore finds it necessary 
to explain why Plato failed to notice this discrepancy. It is my 
purpose to show that (Ag) is not a premise of Plato’s argument, 
and therefore that Vlastos has not, as he supposes, given a good 
reason for holding that Plato was a puzzled spectator of his 
argument. 

Ill 


If we now ask, How does Vlastos conceive the role of (A2) in the 
argument? the answer seems to be that it is the hypothetical from 
which, by modus ponens, we are to draw the conclusion, There is 
another Form, F,-ness .... From this point of view, two questions 
arise : (1) What authorizes the hypothetical? (2) What authorizes 
the affirmation of its antecedent? 

Vlastos sees the first of these questions in terms of the problem, 
how to get from (Ar) to (Aa). And as it is immediately clear that 
(Az) does not follow logically from (Ar) by itself, he looks for 
additional premises which, when combined with (Ar), will do 
the job and which can reasonably be said to be implicit in Plato’s 
formulation. But before “rummaging into other texts to discover 
what further assumptions Plato made about the Theory of Forms,” 
Vlastos asks the purely logical question, ‘What are the simplest 
premises, not given in the present Argument, which would have 
to be added to its first step, to make (A2) a legitimate conclu- 
sion ?”28 


- Op. cit., Pp. 324. 
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He finds two additional premises to be necessary. The first of 
these is the Self-Predication Assumption, which he formulates as 
follows: “‘(A3) Any Form can be predicated of itself. Largeness 
is itself large. F-ness is itself F.’’?® 

Now the phrase ‘“‘self-predication” is a misleading one. To 
begin with, there is the obvious point that it is not Largeness 
which is predicated of Largeness, but rather “large” or (material 
mode) being large. What is needed is, indeed, a principle of 
predication, but to speak of self-predication in connection with 
Forms is to run the risk (a clear and present danger) of confusing 
the principle needed with a principle of self-partictpation, i.e., to 
confuse Largeness is large with Largeness participates in itself. Since 
the second additional premise required by the Argument will 
turn out to be a principle of non-self-participation, i.e., the very 
denial of self-participation, it is clear that the above confusion 
would lead to the “discovery” of inconsistent premises in Plato’s 
argument. Vlastos does, indeed, “discover” an inconsistency 
between the two additional premises required by the Argument, 
and it is confusion which leads him to do so. But it is a more 
radical confusion, in which the danger to which we have been 
calling attention plays at most an auxiliary role. 

The assumption Vlastos has in mind would be formulated more 
correctly as “The adjective corresponding to the name of any 
Form can correctly be predicated of that Form.” This might well 
be called the “‘F-ness is F”” Assumption. However, there is enough 
appropriateness to the name “‘Self-Predication Assumption” to 
warrant its use, provided the above points are kept in mind. 

Now (Ag) seems more relevant to the question (2) above, 
“‘What authorizes the affirmation of the antecedent of (A2) ?” 
than to the establishing of (Aa) itself. Let us therefore turn our 
attention to the second of the additional premises. This he calls 
the Nonidentity Assumption, and formulates as follows: (A4) If 
anything has a certain character, it cannot be identical with the 
Form in virtue of which we apprehend that character. If x is F, 
x cannot be identical with F-ness.’’*° I shall not comment specific- 
ally on this principle at this time, as what I should say about it 


29 Ibid. 30 Jbid., p. 325. 
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is, in part, implicit in what I have already said about the other 
premises of Vlastos’ reconstruction, and the rest is a matter of a 
fundamental flaw in all his formulations which will be pointed 
out in the next section. 


IV 


Vlastos is clearly correct in saying that both Self-Predication 
and Nonidentity are essential to the Third Man Argument. 
Are they also sufficient, when joined with (A1) to generate (Ag) ? 
Vlastos thinks so, though he qualifies this by adding “‘though in a 
very odd way.’’*! And the reason for this is that he has just shown, 
to his own satisfaction, that these two additional premises are 
mutually inconsistent, ‘‘so that we should not be surprised to see 
them justify all kinds of contradictory conclusions.’’*? Let us look 
at his demonstration of this inconsistency. He begins by giving a 
terse formulation of (A3), namely, ‘‘F-ness is F’’ ;** he follows this 
with a terse formulation of (A4), namely, “‘if x is F, x cannot be 
identical with F-ness,” where x is a variable which includes not 
only particulars, but also Forms, in its range of values. He con- 
tinues: 


Substituting F-ness for x in (A4) we get 

(A5) If F-ness is F, F-ness cannot be identical with F-ness. 
And since the consequent of (A5) is plainly false, because self-contra- 
dictory, at least one of the premises from which it follows—(Ag), 
(A4)—must be false.* 


Convincing? Yet this “demonstration” is a tissue of confusions. 
The passage which is most clearly diagnostic of these confusions 
is that in which Vlastos analyzes the way—the “‘odd’”’ way—in 
which, as he sees it, (A1), (Ag), and (Aq) are jointly sufficient to 
establish (Ag): “Since these premises warrant the proposition that 
F-ness is not identical with F-ness, they will warrant the proposi- 
tion that F-ness is identical with F,-ness, which is a Form not 
identical with F-ness, and (Az) will then follow from (A1).’’%5 
At this point Vlastos relegates to a footnote his formal analysis 
of this reasoning: 


1 Ibid., p. 327. 33 Jbid., p. 326. 
35 Tbid., p. 327. 
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For we know from (Ar) that if a number of things are F there must be 


a Form, F-ness, through which they are apprehended as F. Whence 
it follows that 


(A2b) If a, 6, c, and F-ness are all F, there must be a form, F-ness, 
through which they are apprehended as F. 

But if F-ness is identical with F,-ness, we may substitute F,-ness for 

F-ness in the second clause of (A2b), which will produce (Ag2).3¢ 


But notice the use that is made of (Ar) in this argument! Whereas 
(Ar) as initially formulated told us that if a set of particulars, a, b, c, 
etc., are F, there must be a form F-ness by virtue of which they 
are F, it is now being used as a more general principle to the effect 
that if a number of “things” are F, there must be a Form, F-ness, 
where the “things” in question may be either particulars or 
Forms. Let us call this more general principle “‘(G).’’ Clearly 
something like the original (Ar) results from applying (G) to the 
case where the “things” which are F are particulars. This 
suggests that (A2) might be the result of applying (G) to the 
case where the things which are F are F particulars together with 
the Form, F-ness, in which they all participate. Clearly, however, 
(A2) requires, in addition, the use of an Assumption of Non- 
identity. 

But it is even more important to note the role played by the 
expression “‘F-ness” in (Ar) as it is used in the above footnote. 
An expression such as “‘F-ness” may be a variable in either of two 
senses. (1) It can serve as a representative symbol. In this use, ‘‘F-ness”’ 
would represent the name of a Form. To assert a formula which 
includes a representative name is, in effect, to assert each and 
every sentence which results from the formula by replacing the 
representative name by a name. Consequently to formulate an 
argument in terms of “F-ness’” where “‘F-ness” represents the 
name of a Form is, in effect, to propound a class of arguments in 
each of which there occurs not ‘‘F-ness,’’ but the name of a single 
Form, e.g., “‘Largeness.” 

(2) “F-ness” can serve as a variable proper. The distinctive 
feature of a variable proper is that it makes sense to say “‘for all 
values of v,”’ “‘for some values of v,” etc. Thus, where “‘F-ness” 
is an variable proper, it makes sense to say “All F-nesses ...,” 


36 Tbid., n. 11. 
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“Some F-nesses ...,’” ““The F-ness which ...,” ‘““Theré must be an 
F-ness which ...,”” etc. These contexts are improper for repre- 
sentative names. 

Now, I wrote above that ‘‘an expression such as ‘F-ness’ may 
be a variable in either of two senses.” I did not say “either or both 
of two senses,” but it can readily be seen that, provided care is 
taken, these two modes of variability (representative symbol and 
variable proper) can be embodied in one and the same symbol. 
In this case a formula involving “‘F-ness” would represent a class of 
sentences in each of which there would occur, instead of “‘F-ness,”’ 
one of the following: “‘Largeness,”’ ‘““Triangularity,”’ ..., where the 
latter, however, are to be construed not as names of single Forms, 
but rather as variables. In other words, the latter would be used in 
such a way as to admit of such contexts as “‘All Largenesses ...,”’ 
“There is a Triangularity ...,” etc. And the substituends for these 
variables, e.g., ““Largeness,” would be designated by some such 
device as the use of numerical subscripts, e.g., ““Largeness,,” 
“Largeness,,” etc. Note that it would be obviously inappropriate 
to put the subscripts “‘inside” the variable, e.g. ‘“Large,ness,”’ 
““Largeaness.”’ 

If we now ask, “Which of these uses of ‘F-ness’ is appropriate to 
(G) ?” the answer is obvious. ‘‘F-ness,”” here, must be a symbol 
which represents a class of variables. Indeed, (G), correctly for- 
mulated as 


(G) If a number of entities are all F, there must be an F-ness 
by virtue of which they are all F, 


is a formula which represents a class of propositions, one of which 
would be 


(G-Largeness) If a number of entities are all large, there 
must be a Largeness by virtue of which they are all 
large. 


And an application of this proposition to the case of large parti- 
culars, would yield 


(H1-Largeness) If a number of particulars, a, 5, c, are all large, 
there must be a Largeness by virtue of which they are all 
large. 
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This, in turn, must be carefully distinguished from 


(L) Ifa number of particulars, a, 6, c, are all large, they are so 
in virtue of a Form, namely Largeness. 


For in the latter, ‘“‘Largeness” appears as the name of a single 
Form, whereas in (H1-Largeness) it is a variable. 


Vv 


If we approach the Third Man Argument in the light of these 
distinctions, puzzles and perplexities melt away like thawing ice. 
The movement of thought is from (L)—by “‘induction’—to 
(G-Largeness) and from (G-Largeness) to the series of hypothetic- 
als which are its applications. These hypotheticals would be: 

(H1-Largeness) as above. 


(H2-Largeness) If a number of particulars, a, b, c, etc., and the 
Largeness they jointly exemplify are all large, there must 
be a Largeness by virtue of which they are all large. 

(H3-Largeness) If a number of particulars, a, 6, c, etc., the 
Largeness they exemplify, and the Largeness exemplified 
by all the preceeding items are all large, there must be a 
Largeness by virtue of which they are all large. 


Indeed, since the Third Man Argument, though phrased in terms 
of “Largeness,”’ is intended to have a more general validity, 
“‘Largeness”’ has a representative function and, at a certain stage 
in the logical movement of thought, plays the role of “‘F-ness”’ 
in the last paragraph of the preceding section. Much more, then, 
than Self-Predication and Nonidentity must be found implicit in 
Parmenides 132a1 ff. if it is to embody a cogent argument. 

But what of the charge that Self-Predication and Nonidentity 
are mutually inconsistent ? A quick review of these principles in the 
light of the distinctions we have drawn exposes the groundlessness 
of this claim. For properly formulated, the Self-Predication 
Assumption becomes 


(SP) All F-nesses are F. 


and the Nonidentity Assumption 


(NI) Ifx is F, then x is not identical with the F-ness by virtue of 
which it is F. 
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And a moment’s reflection makes it clear that Vlastos found an 
inconsistency, because he treated the “‘F-ness”’ in his formulations 
as a representative name. Once it is realized that what is needed are 
formulae in which ‘‘F-ness” functions as a representative variable, 
it is seen that the Self-Predication and Nonidentity Assumptions 
are to be formulated as above, and the inconsistency vanishes. 


VI 


What, then, does the Third Man Argument look like when all 
these points have been taken into account? 
Premises: (G); (SP); (NI); (P) = a, 4, c, etc., particulars, are F. 
(G) (1) = (Hr) Ifa, 4, c, etc., are F, there is an F-ness 
by virtue of which they are F. 
(1), (P) (2) There is an F-ness by virtue of which a, 8, c, etc., 
are F, 
(3) [Call this F-ness, “‘F-ness,.’’] 
(2), (4) F-ness, is F. 
(4); (5) a, 6, c, etc., and F-ness, are all F. 
(G) (6) = (He) Ifa, b,c, etc., and F-ness, are all F, then 
there is an F-ness by virtue of which they are all F. 
(7) There is an F-ness by virtue of which a, ), ¢, etc., 
and F-ness, are all F. 
(8) [Call this F-ness, ‘‘F-ness,.”’] 
(9) If F-ness, is F, then F-ness, is not identical with 
the F-ness by virtue of which it is F. 
(10) F-ness, is not identical with F-ness,. 
(11) = (Hs3) Ifa, 4, c, etc., and F-ness, and F-ness, 
are all F, then there is an F-ness by virtue of 
which they are all F. 
(12) F-ness, is F. 
(13) a, 6, c, etc., and F-ness, and F-ness, are all F. 
.. ad libitum. 


Vil 


Is the argument we have just constructed to be found in the 
Parmenides? Certainly not “in so many words.’ Implicitly, then? 
But there are many ways in which formally complete arguments 
are “found” in arguments as actually propounded, and I would 
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be willing to say that the above is “‘merely implicit” in the text 
of the Parmenides only if this phrase is so understood as to be 
compatible with the idea that this argument is a fair (albeit 
idealized) representation of Plato’s thought, and, in particular, 
with the idea that its premises can be said to have been Plato’s 
premises.*’ But it is not my aim, in this second part of my paper, 
to make a detailed case for the claim that the above is a satis- 
factory reconstruction of Plato’s Third Man Argument. Indeed, I 
think that a careful reading of the complete argument as Plato 
gave it is sufficiently convincing. I say complete, because nowhere 
in his article does Vlastos reproduce, let alone analyze, what I 
suppose he would have called the “‘third step” of the Argument. 


I suppose this is what leads you to suppose that there is in every case 
a single Form: When several things seem large to you, it seems per- 
haps that there is a single Form which is the same in your view of all 
of them. Hence you believe that Largeness is a single thing. ... 

What then if you similarly view mentally Largeness itself and the 
other large things? Will not a single Largeness appear once again, 
in virtue of which all these appear large—It seems so.—Consequently 
another Form of Largeness will appear, over and above Largeness 
itself and the things which participate in it. And again, covering all these, 
yet another, which will make all of them large. So each of your Forms will no 
longer be one, but an indefinite number.** 


If Vlastos had devoted as much care and attention to bringing 
out the logical form of the “third step” as he did to the two other 
“steps,” he must surely have been led to the distinction between a 
matrix of general principles and the specific steps in the regress 
constituted by their recurrent application. And this, in turn, must 
have led him to appreciate the diversity of roles played by 
“‘largeness’”—failure to discern which is responsible for most of 
the confusions in his analysis. 

It is Vlastos’ diagnosis of Plato’s philosophical frame of mind at 


387 By ‘‘Plato’s premises’’ I mean, of course, “‘propositions used by Plato as 
premises in the Third Man Argument,” not “‘premises which Plato thought 
to be true.”’ For, as I shall argue below, the whole point of the first part of the 
Parmenides is that the key premise of the Third Man Argument is false. 

38 T have used Vlastos’ translation as before (op. cit., pp. 320, 321), save for 
the italicized passage—which he neglects—in which I have followed Cornford, 
Plato and Parmenides, p. 88. 
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the time of writing the Parmenides which is the target of this 
portion of my paper. This diagnosis occupies the second, and 
larger, part of his paper, and if Vlastos is right in his main 
contentions, then Plato could not have had in mind the argument 
with which we concluded Section VI above. Fortunately this 
part of his paper rests on a few key premises in the discussion of 
which we can be quite brief. 

Vlastos summarizes as follows the conclusions to be drawn from 
what he takes to be the fact that Plato presented the Third Man 
Argument with no clear indication of a refutation. 


If Plato had identified all of the premises which are necessary (and 
sufficient) to warrant the second step of the Third Man Argument, he 
would not have produced the Third Man Argument at all, unless he 
were simply pursuing a logical game for its own sake, which is not what 
he is doing in the first part of the Parmenides. In stating the Third Man 
Argument, and in leaving it unrefuted, he is revealing (a) that he did 
not know all of its necessary premises, whence it would follow that (b) 
he had no way of determining whether or not it was a valid argument.*®® 


The crucial step in this reasoning is the contention that if 
Plato had realized that Self-Predication and Nonidentity are 
indispensible premises of the Argument, he would have detected 
their inconsistency, and would therefore, instead of playing with a 
regress, have turned directly to the problem “Does my Theory of 
Forms involve a commitment to these inconsistent principles ? And 
if not, what would remain if one or the other were abandoned ?” 
But we have undercut this step by showing that the idea on which 
it rests—namely that Self-Predication and Nonidentity are 
patently incompatible—is mistaken. Up to this point, therefore, 
Vlastos has given no good reason for supposing that Plato had not 
“identified all of the premises” and therefore “chad no way of 
determining whether or not it was a valid argument.” 

But Vlastos has another string to his bow. He claims to have 
independent evidence—evidence, that is, which does not spring 
from his analysis of the Third Man Argument—for the thesis that 
Plato had not identified all of the necessary premises.*® Specifically 


89 Ihid., p. 329. 
40 Thus, immediately following the passage just quoted he writes, ‘“‘(a) can 
be independently verified, and it will be in Section II.” 
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he proposes to establish (a) that Plato’s Theory of Ideas, even in 
its later form, is through and through committed to Self-Predi- 
cation; but also (b) that Plato never came to an explicit recogni- 
tion of this fact. (a) is clearly the crucial step, for unless it were 
true, the fact—upon which Vlastos lays such stress—that Plato 
nowhere explicitly formulates a Principle of Self-Predication*! 
could scarcely mean that Plato failed to recognize an essential 
feature of his theory; nor could evidence be found in the fact 
that Plato, in the later dialogues, arrives at conclusions about the 
Realm of Ideas—e.g., its genus-species structure; the existence 
of a Form of Motion (or Change)—which must have been seen 
to be incompatible with an explicitly entertained principle of Self- 
Predication. On the other hand, if Vlastos can establish that 
Plato’s Theory of Ideas, even in its later form, is committed to 
Self-Predication, then one can hold that Plato was cognizant 
of the logical force of the Third Man Argument as we have 
reconstructed it, and therefore that he recognized that Self- 
Predication is its key premise, only at the expense of supposing 
that Plato believed either that the argument refuted his Theory of 
Ideas or that it could be saved by dropping the generalized 
Assumption of Nonidentity. 


Vill 


Vlastos has little difficulty in showing that the language of the 
earlier dialogues is fraught with Self-Predication. And it is 
scarcely plausible to discount the (familiar) evidence he brings 
forward by claiming that Plato’s language was self-consciously 
metaphorical. For in what language would Plato have formulated 
to himself a distinction between the philosophical claims he was 
making, and the literal meaning of the language in which he was 
publishing these claims? Certainly it would be a mistake to 
suppose that when Plato began his philosophical speculations he 
found ready to hand a vocabulary whose /iteral meanings were the 


#1 Vlastos himself points out, however, that Plato comes very close indeed 
to such a formulation in the text of the Third Man Argument. Thus, after 
pointing out that Self-Predication is essential to the Argument, Vlastos writes, 
**Plato’s actual wording of the second step comes as close to asserting it as one 
could without stating the Self-Predication Assumption” (p. 325). And this 
is no understatement, as a glance at the passage in question will confirm, 
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concepts and distinctions of the Theory of Ideas, a vocabulary 
which he could use in foro interno in the process of contriving the 
rhetorically more effective metaphors of the dialogues. Rather, 
the creation of the Theory of Ideas was identical with the creation 
of the language of the Theory of Ideas. The differences between 
the philosophical and the everyday meanings of words, as well as 
the awareness of these differences, was the slowly ripening fruit of 
philosophical argumentation about the Ideas, and of catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling with the perplexities they were introduced to 
resolve (as well as the perplexities which inevitably arise when 
everyday language is put to philosophical use). 

I think it is fair to say that when Plato was writing the earlier 
dialogues, he had not yet been led to question the Self-Predica- 
tional force of the language of his Theory. But this is by no means 
equivalent to the idea that he was “implicitly” thinking of his 
Forms as Self-Predicational, i.e., “taking” this (in Cook Wilson’s 
sense) “for granted.’ To establish this, we would have to show 
that significant features of the early Theory of Ideas, or of the 
arguments developed in connection with it, imply a commitment 
to Self-Predication. In other words, one would have to show that 
Self-Predication plays a role in the philosophical use to which 
Plato put the language of the theory. To do this is no simple 
task, and I shall not attempt to settle the matter one way or the 
other on the present occasion. I do, however, want to call atten- 
tion to at least two considerations which contribute to an explana- 
tion of the fact that Plato used language with Self-Predicational 
force, yet do not require us to say that he (even implicitly) thought 
of the Ideas as Self-Predicational. 

In the first place, there is the obvious fact that the names of 
the Ideas had to be formed from the roots of the class terms and 
adjectives, the applicability of which to particulars was to be 
explained by the Theory. Thus, anglice, the name of the Idea in 
terms of which statements of the form “... is triangular’ or 
**... is a triangle” are to be explained, would be a noun or noun- 
phrase built from the root of “triangular” and “triangle.” Only 
when the concept of a universal had been hammered out in 
philosophical debate would it come to be seen that there is 
something queer about the use of ““The Triangle Itself” to design- 
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ate this Idea. And until the concept of a universal had been 
hammered out, the distinctive expressions which philosophers use 
to designate them (e.g., ““Triangularity,”’ “Redness,” etc.) did not 
exist. In short, Plato did exactly what we should expect. He took 
the existing noun “‘triangle” and put it to a new use. But the fact 
that by referring to the Idea as “The Triangle Itself’? he was 
using language which implies that the Idea is a triangle, does not 
suffice to establish that Plato thought (even “‘implicitly”) that 
The Triangle Itself was a triangle. To show this, as we have 
pointed out, one must show that this implication of the language 
is put to philosophical use. 

In the second place, the early dialogues stress the role of the 
Ideas as standards or norms which objects in the World of Becom- 
ing strive to realize, but necessarily fail to realize fully because of 
the inherent fuzziness of Becoming. Now, if we thought along these 
lines, we should carefully distinguish between the Idea or universal 
and the (nonexistent) Jdeal which it specifies, e.g., between Straight- 
Linearity and a perfectly straight line. But this distinction was not 
a datum for Plato, and he could have been led to draw it only by 
the pressure of the perplexities which arise from a failure to draw 
it. Did Plato ever draw, in his own mind, this distinction between 
Ideas and Ideal Particulars? One immediately thinks of ta mathe- 
matika. Note, however, that, as usually conceived by those who 
find them in Plato, they are existent Ideal Particulars which are 
other than the Ideas they exemplify. As for a distinction between 
Ideas and non-existent Ideal Particulars, Plato was not in a position 
to draw it, until he had acquired the insight into ‘“Not-Being,” 
which is embodied in that most wonderful of the dialogues, the 
Sophist. Fortunately, the resolution of this problem is not my 
present concern. The point I wish to make is that to say that 
Plato’s language embodies no distinction between The Circle 
Itself and an ideal circle, and, in general, between an Idea and the 
Ideal it specifies, is not the same as to say that Plato “implicitly” 
thinks of The Circle Itself as an Ideal Circle. The latter statement 
is much stronger in its force than the former. That Plato failed 
to draw an explicit distinction is, indeed, a reason for supposing that 
he “implicitly” thought of the Ideas as Ideal Objects. But it is not 
a compelling reason, as is made clear by the fact that we can con- 
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ceive of considerations which would lead us to say that although 
Plato drew no such explicit distinction he “implicitly” distin- 
guished between Ideas and Ideals. These considerations would 
spring from an examination of the different philosophical uses to 
which such expressions as “The Circle Itself’? were put in the 
context of different problems. 


IX 


But whether or not a careful examination of the evidence would 
lead us to the conclusion that in the early dialogues Plato thought 
of the Ideas as Self-Predicational, I am convinced that by the 
time he wrote the first part of the Parmenides, he had faced up to 
the question, “‘Is, e.g., The Large Itself large?” and answered it 
in the negative. This thesis is by no means a novel one. As Vlastos 
himself points out it is the orthodox view.*? On what grounds does 
he reject it? 

If Plato never stated it [the Assumption of Self-Predication], what 
reason can be given for saying that he did make it after all?—The 
reason is that it is certainly implied by various things he said and 
believed. It is implied, first of all, both by his Degrees of Reality 
Theory and by his Copy Theory of the relation of things to Forms.** 


Postponing comment on the idea that Plato ever held a “‘Copy 
Theory of the relation of things to Forms,” let us first take up 
the question of a Platonic “‘Degrees-of-Reality” theory. Vlastos 
approaches this topic from a number of directions. To begin with, 
he claims to find in Plato the ‘‘assumption’’—“‘logically the 
costliest assumption that Plato made’”—‘“‘that the verb ‘is’ and 
all its substantival, adjectival or adverbial variants have a single 
meaning.’’4 


’ 9° 


What Plato means by saying... that ‘‘x is,” in the strict sense of ‘‘is, 
becomes clear when we see that he understands this to entail : 
(i) x is intelligible; 
(ii) x is changeless; 
(iii) x is not qualified by contrary predicates; 
(iv) x is itself the perfect instance of the quality or relation which 
the word for ‘x’ connotes.*® 


42 Op. cit., p. 337, n. 33; p- 346, n. 48. 
43 Ibid., pp. 336-337. 44 Thid., p. 334. 
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Now it is certainly true that we find no hint in the early dialogues 
that Plato is aware of the different meanings of “‘is’”’ and also true 
that he thinks of the Ideas as the things that are, and also true that 
he is not yet able to give the reply direct to Parmenides, who can 
be said to have made the assumption in question. But this falls far 
short of establishing that Plato himself makes this assumption. 
Indeed, Plato’s refusal to commit himself to Eleatic monism, as 
well as the elusive flexibility of his discussions of Becoming, and 
his willingness—noted by Vlastos**—to speak of objects in the 
World of Becoming as “‘beings”’ (onta), things that are, all indicate 
that Plato refused to postpone the solution of specific ontological 
problems until he had come to terms with the Parmenidean 
problem.*’ As for the later dialogues, surely a good case can be 
made for saying that once the Stranger of the Sophist has made it 
clear that “Being” has its puzzles no less than “‘Not-Being,”’ 
and that we can scarcely hope to solve the latter until we have 
mastered the former, he embarks upon a course of reasoning the 
heart of which consists exactly in drawing distinctions between the 
meanings of the word “‘is’ and its cognates as they occur in 
different contexts. 

Vlastos nowhere clearly brings out what he conceives to be the 
relation of this “costliest assumption” to Plato’s “Degrees of 
Reality Theory.” As a matter of fact, it would seem obvious that 
if “is” had for Plato the meaning Vlastos says it did, then Plato 
could not, without inconsistency, have held such a theory. Vlastos 
tacitly acknowledges this, for immediately after ascribing this 
“costliest assumption” to Plato, he writes: 


Plato did not thereby revert to the Eleatic view that the sensible world 
is wholly unreal. His view was a Degrees-of-Reality theory which 
permitted him, in compliance with his native tongue, to say that sensible things 
are, as logical subjects of assertions of existence and ascriptions of 
properties and relations. They were halfway real, ‘“‘between the purely 
real and the totally unreal” (Rep. 478d).** 


Surely, however, this gives the show away. For to admit that 





46 Ibid., p. 335, n. 29. 

4? And he was by no means the only philosopher who continued to philoso- 
phize in the shadow of “‘Being alone is, Not-Being is not.” 

48 Tbid., pp. 335-336. Italics mine. 
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Plato, in the discussion of particular problems, was willing to use 
“is” and related words “‘in compliance with his native tongue” 
is to grant that Plato’s philosophizing was not limited by the 
strait jacket of the ‘‘assumption” that “‘the verb ‘is’ and all its 
substantival, adjectival and adverbial variants have a single 
meaning.” 

Yet there is, indeed, a connection between Vlastos’ attribution 
of this assumption to Plato, and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory 
which he finds in the dialogues. For if “‘is’”” has one meaning, and 
if this meaning involves Self-Predication (item iv in the list quoted 
above, p. 425) then degrees of “being” or “reality” could be 
expected to involve degrees of being F,—particulars being 
humdrumly F to various degrees, F-ness, however, being super- 
bly F. That some such reasoning is at the back of Vlastos’ mind 
is shown by the fact that he fails even to consider the possibility 
that Plato might have had a degrees-of-reality theory without 
being committed to Self-Predication. 

We have not yet, however, plumbed the depth of Vlastos’ 
thought. For if we ask ““Why does Vlastos so confidently include 
the F-ness of F-ness in the very meaning of Plato’s ‘is’ ?”’ it strikes 
us that this inclusion would be a bald petitio unless there were at 
least the sketch of an argument to back it up. And clearly the 
argument would have to be more than a rehash of the evidence 
that Plato (implicitly) thought F-ness to be F. For what is needed 
is an argument which would show that Self-Predication is so 
intrinsic to Plato’s conception of being, that he couldn’t abandon 
the former without giving up the latter. And evidence that Plato 
at one time or another thought F-ness to be F would not serve 
this purpose. 

There is indeed such an argument, and it is to be found in the 
following passage: 


Did not his Theory of Forms call attention, and for the first time, to the 
“reality” of universals as distinct from that of material existents ? 
This of course is perfectly true. But what is no less true is that the Pla- 
tonic ontology inadvertently blurs the very distinction it was devised 
to express. It compels Plato to think of the difference between empirical 
existents and their intelligible properties as a difference between 
“‘deficiently” real and perfectly real things, i.e., as a difference in 
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degree between beings of the same kind, instead of a difference in 
kind between different kinds of being. To say that the difference 
between a white thing, like wool or snow, and the universal, Whiteness, 
is a difference in degree of reality, is to put Whiteness in the same class 
with white things, albeit as a pre-eminent member of that class, 
endowed in a pre-eminent degree with the character which its fellow 
members possess in various deficient degrees; it is to think of Whiteness 
as a (superlatively) white thing, and thus to assimilate it categorially 
to white things, instead of distinguishing it from them.*® 


Now, in reproducing this argument, I have italicized a certain 
little word. It plays so important a role that it deserves this 
distinction. For to say that the difference between an F particular 
and F-ness is a difference in degree of reality is indeed tantamount 
to saying that the F particular and F-ness are both F. For if they 
weren't, then this would be an additional difference between them 
over and above their different degrees of reality. On the other 
hand, if the F-particular and F-ness are both F, there must be 
some difference in the way they are F, for F-ness is not just 
another F particular. And this difference would be the difference 
in degree of reality which is the difference between them. 

But why in the world should we suppose that (for Plato) the 
difference between F particulars and F-ness is a difference in 
degree of reality? And without this premise, the argument doesn’t 
get off the ground. Let me emphasize that I have no objection to 
saying that Plato throughout his philosophical career divided the 
things that are into the more and the less real. I think it a serious 
mistake however, to suppose that the way in-which Plato con- 
ceives of degrees or levels of reality involves a commitment to the 
Principle of Self-Predication. Indeed, as I have said before, I am 
convinced that the first part of the Parmenides is a deliberate and 
sustained critique of Self-Predicational interpretations of the 
Ideas. 

One more comment on “‘is”’ before we turn to consider what 
would remain of a Platonic Degrees-of-Reality Theory if Self- 
Predication were dropped. After attributing to Plato the assump- 
tion that “‘is’’ has one single meaning, he writes, ““The Aristotelian 
axiom that ‘things can be said to be in many different senses’ was 





4° Ibid., p. 340. 
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not a commonplace in its day, but a revolutionary discovery.’’5° 
To this he adds as a footnote: 


[A discovery] which, among other things, offers a direct way of tracking 
down the source of the Third Man Argument, as Aristotle himself 
clearly saw. In his own language, the confusion of the sense which 
*‘is’’ has in the first category with its sense in one of the other categories 
is what “creates the ‘third man.’” Soph. El. 178b37 ff; cf. Met. 
1038b34 ff. 


This is an ancient legend. It overlooks the sad extent to which 
Aristotle had to manhandle Plato’s thought before he could 
convince himself that he had refuted it. It is indeed true that if 
you think of universals as substances in Aristotle’s sense (which 
they obviously can’t be) then you are committed to thinking of them 
in Self-Predicational terms. For, let us face it, it is an analytic 
consequence of Aristotle’s conception of substance that no univer- 
sal can be a substance. Universals are necessarily predicable of 
something, otherwise they wouldn’t be universals. (Primary) sub- 
stances are not. Consequently, to suppose that a universal is a 
substance (always in Aristotle’s sense) is to suppose that it is a 
particular. But to suppose that F-ness is a particular is tantamount 
to supposing that it is F, for clearly this particular has something 
to do with beng F, and what could this something be but the 
particular’s being itself F. To all this it suffices to reply that only 
the Plato of Aristotle’s (and Vlastos’) imagination thinks of 
F-ness as an Aristotelian substance. 

Rather than saying that Platonists have thought of F-ness as F 
because they thought of F-ness as a substance in the Aristotelian 
sense, it would be more correct to say that when (if ever) Plato- 
nists have thought of F-ness as F, they have, in effect, treated 
F-ness as a substance in the Aristotelian sense (i.e., as a particular). 
But this reformulation amounts to abandoning the claim that 
Aristotle has traced the genealogy of the Third Man. Much more 
to the point is Vlastos’ observation that the Greek language may 
trap the unwary into confusing the tautology “‘Justice is justice” 
with the absurdity “‘Justice is just.” I think it can be shown, 
however, that Protagoras 330c-d, “‘which, since first noted by 


50 Ibid., pp. 334-335- 51 Ibid., p. 335, M. 25. 
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Goblot in 1929, has become the star instance of Self-Predication 
in Plato,” is capable of an interpretation (in the light of the dialec- 
tical structure of the dialogue as a whole) according to which 
Plato uses rather than commits this confusion. (And as for the claim 
that Plato must be guilty of the Assumption of Self-Predication 
because he has Socrates say [Phaedo 1ooc], “If anything else is 
beautiful, besides Beauty itself,’’ and because ‘‘the whole point 
of Diotima’s speech is that the Form of Beauty is superlatively 
fair,’’5* it is sufficient to reply that Plato thought of all the Ideas 
as beautiful to the contemplation of the philosophically trained 
mind, as have many other thinkers, including one of the many 
Bertrand Russells, who have not been guilty of the Assumption of 
Self-Predication.) However this may be, the point I wish to make 
is that the confusion in question is between the “‘is”’ of predication 
and the “‘is” of identity, rather than between two of the meanings 
distinguished by Aristotle, which are actually all special cases 
of the “‘is” of predication. 


X 


What remains of Plato’s hierarchical conception of reality if we 
omit the Assumption of Self-Predication ? Items i-iii of Vlastos’ list 
of what is entailed by “x is” in Plato’s philosophy provide an 
excellent starting point. The Ideas are changeless, objects of 
mind, and consistent. In the early dialogues, Becoming is in 
constant flux, the object of sense perception, and, above all, 
inconsistent. Yet Plato didn’t know quite what to say about the 
status of Becoming, for he had not yet resolved to his own satis- 
faction the puzzles relating to “‘is not.” In the Republic (478d) he 
places Becoming “‘between” Being (the Forms) and the utterly 
nonexistent. But there are, prima facie, two ways in which Plato 
could have interpreted this ‘“‘intermediate” status. On the one 
hand, he could have viewed Becoming as somehow a mixture of 
Being (the Forms) and a Not-Being conceived as an ontological 
principle or, better, stuff. In favor of this interpretation would be 
the fact, emphasized by Plato, that to describe a change we must 
use both “‘is” (or “was’’) and “‘is not” (or “was not”). On the 
other hand, he could have taken Becoming to be an ultimate and 


82 Ibid., p. 338. 
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irreducible mode of existence, one which, indeed, depends on Being 
(the Forms) but does not contain Being as an ingredient. On the 
whole it is the latter interpretation which comes closest to Plato’s 
thought, even in the Republic. It finds its clearest expression in the 
Analogy of the Line, where the relation of Becoming to Being is 
compared to the relation (within the world of becoming) of 
shadows and reflections to physical things. 

By the time of the Timaeus and the Sophist an important change 
has taken place. Becoming is no longer thought to be internally 
inconsistent. This revolution (and revolution it was) is signalized 
in the Sophist by the recognition of an Idea of Change. The failure 
of Becoming to be “truly real’? could no longer be traced to its 
supposed self-contradictory character. Nor could the fact that it 
cannot be described without using “is not’’ suffice to give it a 
lower status, for the Sophist shows this to be equally true of the 
Ideas. It is, therefore, the categories of dependence and independence 
(or self-sufficiency) which now take over the major part of the job 
of ranking the levels of reality. Thus, although the Realm of Ideas 
and the World of Becoming are both self-consistent, the latter 
depends on the former (and on the Receptacle or Place as well). 
The Ideas are taken to have an Olympian self-sufficiency. After 
all, if there were no Triangularity, there could be no triangles; 
but if there were no triangles, would there not still be Triangular- 
ity? To be sure, the Receptacle appears to be as self-sufficient as 
the Ideas, but this only means that its place at the bottom of the 
scale must be justified by other criteria. Again, to account for the 
place of Soul within the hierarchy would require a detailed 
analysis of the Timaeus.5* But I have already said enough to 
vindicate the idea that the Great Chain of Being is possible without 
Self-Predication. 

But, it will be said, it is exactly in the course of developing the 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory of the Timaeus that Plato most clearly 
commits himself to a Copy Theory of the relation of things to 
Forms. Does not Plato speak of the world of Becoming as con- 
sisting of “likenesses” of the Ideas? Do not both the Sophist and 
the Timaeus echo the assimilation, in the Republic, of the relation 


88 An excellent account of the status of Soul in the metaphysics of the 
Timaeus is to be found in Cornford’s Plato’s Cosmology (London, 1937). 
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between Becoming and Being to that between image and thing, 
painting and subject, imitation and original? Once again it just 
won’t do to jump from the fact that Plato uses language with 
Self-Predicational implications to the conclusion that Plato 
thought of the Ideas in Self-Predicational terms. “But can it 
seriously be maintained that Plato didn’t think of things as like- 
nesses or imitations of the Ideas?”” One good question deserves 
another. What philosophical purposes could the language of 
imitation have been serving for Plato if he didn’t think of the 
Ideas as Self-Predicational? And what advantages (and dis- 
advantages) does it have as compared with the language of 
“sharing”? Until these questions have been answered, any dis- 
cussion of the former question is premature. 

I shall make the essential points briefly. The first and most 
obvious advantage of the copy-likeness-semblance-imitation ter- 
minology is that it is admirably suited to give expression to the 
inferior status of the World of Becoming. Then there is the fact, 
of greater technical interest, that “‘likeness’’ does not, as such, 
imply an internal diremption of the F thing; whereas if we speak 
of F things as “sharing” in The F Itself, we confront a distinction 
within each F thing between a sharer and its portion of the shared.*4 
Likeness is a two term relation between copy and original. Sharing 
is a tetradic relation between sharer, portion, shared item, and another 
sharer. In this respect, “likeness” is much closer than “sharing”’ 
to such contemporary terms as “‘exemplifies’” and “‘is an instance 
of.” 

The Phaedo is a key document in the interpretation of the 
language of the Theory of Ideas. There we find passages which, by 
speaking of the Ideas as Ideals which things strive to realize, 
suggest that it is the language of “likeness” or “‘imitation”’ which 
is appropriate to express the relation of things to Ideas. On the 
other hand, the final and most metaphysical argument for 
immortality is built on the distinction between an F thing, the F 

4 This must not be pressed too far; even as used by the man in the street, 
“sharing” does not always imply that the shared item is divided among the 
sharers. (Thus two people may share a common goal.) Whether this is also 
true of the corresponding Greek words I leave to the philologists. If so, the 


language of “sharing” gains an additional flexibility which makes it possible 
to use it cheek by jowl with the language of “likeness.” 
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in the thing and The F Itself, which, at first sight, is the framework 
of “‘sharing,”’ pure and simple. If we ask what there is to a thing 
over and above “the large in the thing,” ‘“‘the sweet in the 
thing,” etc., we find, of course, no answer. The temptation is to 
read into the Phaedo a substratum theory®> by something like 
the following line of thought. In the naturalistic philosophy of 
Empedocles, each object has its share of Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water, yet contains no sharer over and above the shares. But 
Plato’s shared objects are the Ideas; and since Becoming can 
scarcely be made up of shared Beings, there must be in things a 
substratum or sharer. We have already pointed out that until 
Plato made substantial progress in clarifying the puzzles ‘‘is not” 
which were exploited by the Eleatics and Sophists alike, he was 
bound to be tempted, on occasion, to think of changing as 
mixtures of Being and Not-Being—roughly, Form and non-Form. 

Yet the fact remains that Plato drew no such conclusions. 
Nowhere do we find even a hint of a substratum analysis. And 
if we take this seriously, and ask ourselves ““Can sense be made of 
the trichotomy ‘F thing,’ ‘the F in the thing’ and ‘The F Itself,’ 
without a commitment to a substratum?” we note that if “‘the F 
in the thing” were a copy or reflection or imitation of the F Itself, 
a substratum would no longer be necessary, since the thing could 
consist of these copies or reflections or imitations, namely the hot 
in the thing, the sweet in the thing, etc., without consisting of 
Forms (or “‘parts’’ of Forms). And it is a significant fact that as 
Plato’s metaphysics of Becoming matured, it is the Heracleitean 
rather than the Ur-Aristotelian picture of physical things which 
prevails. Enduring things are constituted by a binding of the 
flux of Becoming to order and recurrence. Plato rejects in advance 
the Aristotelian dichotomy Form-Matter and replaces it by the 
dichotomy Process-Place.*® 


55 On this interpretation, “the large in the thing” would be a reification 
of the fact that the substratum is related in a unique way to Largeness. Indeed, 
this interpretation calls for a conception of Largeness as a component of large 
things—a conception which entails that the Separation (chorismos) of the 
Platonic Ideas must be a mistake. 

56 Plato, indeed, places process in a context of active and passive powers 
from which they arise,—and this might make it seem as though process is 
being subordinated to the “causal” or “dispositional properties” of “‘conti- 
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The distinction between “the F in the thing,” and ‘The F 
Itself”’ is appropriate to both the “‘sharing” and the “likeness” 
terminologies. But clearly the Separation (chorismos) of the Forms 
—that is, the fact that Plato’s Ideas are not constituents or parts 
in any sense (even “adjectival aspects”) of changing things—is 
more adequately captured by the language of “‘likeness.” It is 
essential to realize that “the F in the thing”’ is not a universal, i.e., 
is not common to the many F things. By failing to appreciate this, 
Vlastos further confuses an imperceptive discussion of “‘the Sepa- 
ration Assumption’’®’ He speaks (p. 342, n. 40) of “the F of F 
particulars” as a “‘predicate which attaches to particulars’? and 
fails altogether to see that the F in the thing is, in effect, a subordinate 
and component particular the whole nature of which is to be F. 
Interestingly enough, this conception of the F in the thing is 
echoed in Aristotle’s Categories (1a24-bg) where, in effect, he 
distinguishes between Whiteness and the white in the thing, and tells 
us that while that which is individual is never predicated of a 
subject, it may be present in a subject. 

To end this discussion of the comparative philosophical advan- 
tages of these two terminologies, it should be noted that “‘sharing’”’ 
has the virtue that it does not imply Self-Predication. “‘X shares 
y with z” does not imply that x resembles _»; though, of course, if 
The Hot Itself is construed as Empedoclean Fire, sharing in The 
Hot Itself would involve coming to resemble it. It is therefore 
interesting to note that it is “‘sharing” rather than “‘likeness’’ or 
“imitation” which plays the role of technical term for the relation 
of things to Ideas.5* 





nuants.” But the powers of Plato’s metaphysics—like those of Leibniz centuries 
later—were not the austere “‘if ..., then ...” ’s of contemporary philosophy of 
science. They were rather of the nature of desires or yearnings, and were 
really a deeper form of process. The Timaeus, in effect, compares the orderliness 
of the world process to the life of a man whose appetites are persuaded by his 
reason. ; 

57 [bid., p. 340 ff. 

58 “Tt follows that the other things do not partake of Forms by being like 
them; we must look for some other means by which they partake.—So it 
seems.” Parmenides 133a, quoted from Cornford’s Plato and Parmenides, p. 93. 
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XI 


What, then, is the upshot of the first part of the Parmenides ? 
The argument can be summed up as follows: 


(1) Obvious and insuperable difficulties arise if one construes the 
Ideas as the same sort of things as the “‘seeds” or “‘roots” of the 
Pluralists. For then sharing would be a matter of each thing 
having within it either the whole or a part of the Idea. 

(2) The temptation to construe the Ideas in this manner arises from 
supposing that in order for The Hot Itself to explain the hotness 
of hot objects, it must itself be hot, i.e., be the Fire of Empedocles. 
How, it is thought, can something make things hot, if it isn’t hot 
itself? 

(3) But this assumption can be shown to involve a regress (the Third 
Man). 

(4) On the other hand, Ideas are not mere thoughts. They are reali- 
ties to which the mind is related in thinking, as physical objects 
are realities to which the mind is related in sense perception. 

(5) Shall we say, then, that things are imitations or likenesses of the 
Ideas ? This would indeed avoid the difficulties arising in 
connection with the first approach ([{1] above). But it doesn’t 
avoid the regress (second version of the Third Man). 


At this stage, we, in our modern sophistication, would like 
Plato to “come right out” and say something like the following: 
“The relation between particulars and universals cannot be 
identified with any relation which holds among particulars. Thus, 
any expression, e.g., ‘‘sharing’’ or “likeness,” which mentions a 
relation which holds among particulars, must be at best a meta- 
phor, the application of which to the relation between particulars 
and universals is to be justified with reference to certain formal 
analogies between the two relations.” Yet it is obviously unreal- 
istic to expect Plato to make any such statement. The decisive 
reason for this is that while Plato could say of a given property 
that it was “relative” (pros tt) —‘“‘with respect to something’—he 
had no general term for relations. In other words, he could say 
that sharing is pros ti, likeness is pros ti, etc., but such an expression 
as “the relation between things and Ideas’’ falls outside his 
technical vocabulary. Thus, when he became aware of the limi- 
tations and dangers of the terminologies of “sharing” and “‘like- 
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ness,”’ the limitations of his philosophical language precluded him 
from saying to himself, “let us use the word ‘...’ for the relation 
between things and Ideas,’ and directed his search toward the 
discovery of another word in ordinary usage which might be more 
suitable than either “‘likeness” or “sharing.’’ Thus we find Parme- 
nides saying at Parmenides 133a (quoted above, n. 58), ““We must 
look for some other means whereby they partake.”’®® In other 
words, these limitations led him to look for still another relation 
word or phrase in ordinary usage which might be an even more 
satisfactory metaphor, once its literal implications had been 
brought under strict philosophical control. We can imagine that 
he might have hit on some such phrase as “‘things are the children 
of the Ideas”—a metaphor which is actually to be found in the 
Timaeus—as the most useful expression for the relation between 
Becoming and Being. 

The substance of the above remarks is that it would be a radical 
mistake to interpret Plato’s search for another means whereby 
things partake of the Ideas as a failure to realize that no relation 
among things can be identical with the relation between things 
and Ideas. For the fact that a philosopher makes a certain kind of 
philosophical use of those ordinary relation words which he 
applies to the Ideas can be good ground for saying that he recogni- 
zes the uniqueness of the relation between things and Ideas, in 
spite of the fact that nowhere does he “‘come right out and say 
this.” And once this is realized, we are in a position to appreciate 
the subtlety and sophistication of Plato’s later Theory of Ideas. 


XII 


There are many who will feel, as apparently Vlastos does, that 
Platonic Ideas without Self-Predication have ceased to be Platonic 
Ideas; that without Self-Predication they are of merely logical 
interest and have ceased to define a metaphysics, a way of 
construing Man-in-the-World. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The heart of the Platonic tradition lies not in a picturesque 
realm where Horseness is a horse, Triangularity a triangle and 





5® “Mode of partaking” would perhaps be a better rendering of the thought 
than “‘means whereby they partake.” 
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Courage a ... (a what?), but rather in the conception of a domain 
of eternal (atemporal) objects which the human mind can “‘appre- 
hend” or “‘see,” and the interconnections of which, open at least 
in part to human inspection, constitute the fundamental principles 
of the World of Becoming. That one can speak in a logician’s 
language of universals, particulars, and their mutual relationships 
and yet share this Platonic conception is made manifest by 
Bertrand Russell’s ““A Free Man’s Worship.” Platonism, thus 
widely conceived, is a metaphysical framework which admits of 
development in many different directions. And the direction 
taken by the early Russell (not to mention that taken by San- 
tayana) has been taken by but few Platonists. The conception 
of the human mind as apprehending “abstract entities’ has 
usually been construed (and, I think, reasonably so) to support a 
straightforward mind-body dualism, and to fit harmoniously 
with a theistic cosmology. That it is a mistake has not prevented 
it from being one of the central threads around which have 
crystallized the values and attitudes of civilized Western man. 


WILFRID SELLARS 


University of Minnesota 


® For an elaboration of this point, see my essay “‘Empiricism and Abstract 
Entities,” forthcoming in The Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap, ed. by P. A. Schilpp 
and to be published by The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc. 
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ADDENDA TO THE THIRD MAN ARGUMENT: 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR SELLARS 


ROFESSOR Sellars’ discussion has helped me to rethink the first ver- 
P sion of the Third Man Argument in the Parmenides (the ‘“TMA,”’ 
I shall call it hereafter). I now understand some things about it much 
better than when I wrote my earlier paper,! as will appear in the 
course of Sections I and II below. But I cannot in good conscience 
follow up my expression of indebtedness to Sellars on this score by 
conceding the “confusions” with which he belabors me. To exonerate 
myself from his charges point by point would not be hard, but it would 
be a bore for the reader. Though a paper such as this cannot avoid 
controversy, it can at least direct it to matters of substantial and general 
interest, as I have tried to do here. I have accordingly devoted the 
last section of the paper to a critique of that very considerable part 
of Sellars’ interpretation of Plato which is still so widespread that it 
may fairly be called “‘orthodox.” 


I 


In Section VI of his paper Sellars formulates what he takes to be 
the TMA in the Parmenides. What he presents is a perfectly lucid and 
cogent deductive argument, and also a reasonably elegant one. The 
only trouble with it is that it is not Plato’s. The crucial difference occurs 
in its opening propositions, (1) and (2). Sellars’ (1) reads: “If a, 4, c, 
etc., are F, there is an F-ness by virtue of which they are F.”’ Substitut- 


1 It is only fair to add that I have also been helped, directly or indirectly, 
by comments I had previously received in correspondence with Mr. Peter 
Geach, Mr. Keith Donnellan, and Professor Raphael Demos, and in dis- 
cussion with Professor Harold Cherniss. Geach and Donellan had raised, 
though differently from each other and from Sellars, the same fundamental 
question on the interpretation of the first step of the TMA which will be 
discussed below. Donnellan had worked out along somewhat different lines 
from Sellars a formalization of the TMA which makes of it, as does that of 
Sellars, an internally consistent argument leading to an infinite series, but not 
involving a logically vicious infinite regress. Geach agrees with me that the 
TMA reveals a deep-seated incoherence in Plato’s implicit premises, though 
his account of this is not quite the same as mine, and I have urged him to 
publish his highly original and illuminating reflections on this topic. 
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ing Plato’s instance “large” for “‘F,” the statement Sellars thinks 
Parmenides is making in the first step of the Argument is, “If a, 4, c¢, 
etc., are all large, there is a Largeness by virtue of which they are 
large.” I have italicized the word which makes all the difference in the 
interpretation. The sense of ‘‘a Largeness” is the same as ‘‘some 
Largeness or other’; though even this does not bring out the point at 
issue as well as do Sellars’ excellent remarks in Section IV. ‘“‘What is 
F-ness?”’ he asks there; is it a “representative symbol” or a “variable 
proper”? He decides for the latter. Thus “‘Largeness” in the TMA, 
Sellars thinks, is not to be construed as the proper name of an individual 
Form, but rather as a variable, and the “substituends” for it (its 
values), “‘would be designated by some such device as the use of 
numerical subscripts, e.g., “Largeness,,’ “Largeness,,’ etc.”’ To put this 
in another way: On Sellars’ interpretation of what is asserted in the 
TMA the well-known word, “‘Largeness,” does not refer to a unique 
Form, but to a class of Forms, for which “‘Largeness” is the generic 
name, and whose individual members, nameless in common speech, 
may be baptized for the purposes of the Argument, ‘“Largeness},”’ 
“‘Largeness,”’, etc. The consequent of “‘if there are a number of large 
things’ is not, according to Sellars’ Plato, ‘there is a single Form, and 
its name is ‘Largeness,’ ”’ but “‘there is a class of Forms, and the name 
of this class is ‘Largeness.’ ’’ To be sure, the fact that “‘Largeness” is a 
class-name, does not imply that the class it names has more than one 
member; all it implies is that it may have more than one member. Thus 
what we have in “‘Largeness” at the start, on Sellars’ interpretation, is 
the name of a class of Largenesses, which might have any number of 
members, from one to infinity; and if, as it turns out, the class does 
have an infinite number of members, this in no way contradicts the 
premise stated in the first step of the Argument. 

Now let us look at the text: “I suppose this is what leads you to 
suppose that there is in every case a single Form: When several things 
seem large to you, it seems perhaps that there is a single Form which is 
the same in your view of all of them. Hence you believe that Largeness 
is a single thing.”’ | have underlined the expressions, no less than three 
of them, one on top of the other, in all of which the word “‘single”’ 
appears in the translation (€v €xacror, pia, €v To weya). Is there any 
suggestion here that the hypothesis which is put forward is to the effect 
that wherever we find a set of things with the same character there is a 
class of Forms, one member of which is the required one for this set of 
things, or, more simply, that there is at least one Form to serve this 
purpose? None at all. On the contrary, it is perfectly clear in the last 
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sentence of the above text that ““Largeness” is the name of a single 
Form that will do the job—not, as Sellars would have it, the name of 
a class of Forms some one or another of which will do the job. If 
Sellars’ interpretation were correct, Plato’s Parmenides would have 
inferred in the text above the existence of a Form which he would have 
had to distinguish from Largeness, indicating somehow or other that 
“‘Largeness” is not the name of this Form. This is the opposite of what 
he does, using ‘“‘Largeness” (ro pxéya) or ““Largeness Itself” (ad7d 76 
péyeGos) in the following sentence (132a6) as the name of the Form 
inferred at the first step of the argument. Thus on Sellars’ formulation 
Plato has done something in this first step (the text cited above) which 
is not only different from, but contrary to, what he has in fact done. 
The first time something turns up that has to be—and is—distinguished 
from ‘‘Largeness” in the text is in the second step (132a6 ff.); this is 
what I designate by ‘“‘Largeness,,”’ Sellars by “‘Largeness,.”’ Plato 
uses the expression “another Form of Largeness”’ for this purpose, and 
the context immediately supplies the answer to our question, “‘Other 
than what?”: “Another Form of Largeness will appear, over and 
above Largeness itself.” This new Form is thus contrasted with 
“*Largeness itself,” which shows, once again, that “‘Largeness”’ is not a 
“variable proper” or generic name for a class of Forms, but the name 
of an individual Form, the first member of the series to which the 
second step of the Argument adds a second. 

There is one more thing about the text to forbid Sellars’ interpreta- 
tion. Compare its opening lines, cited above, with its concluding 
text: “And you will no longer have in every case a single Form, but an infinite 
number (of Forms).’’? The italicized statement is the contradictory of the 
initial hypothesis “that there is in every case a single Form.” The 
initial hypothesis stands to the conclusion as p to not-p, and the logical 
form of the argument is, “If [and ...], then not-p; therefore, not-p.”’ 
Of this, the hypothetical, ‘‘if , then not-p’’, is explicit in the argument 
and is the favorite device of Eleatic logic, the reductio ad absurdum. The 
conclusion, ‘‘therefore, not-p,” is not stated as such, but is, of course, 
implied. For what is Parmenides doing here but going to work to 


21 have translated this sentence in such a way as to conserve full con- 
sistency with the translation of 132a1, as unfortunately Cornford’s does not, 
rendering the expression év ékacrov “in each case’ at 132a1 and ‘“‘each 
of (your Forms)” at 132b2. There can be no doubt that the sense, the same 
in both sentences, is that there is a single F-ness for any given F (asserted in 
the first, denied in the second), and so long as the translation makes this clear, 
its precise wording is a secondary matter. 
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refute Plato’s Theory of Forms, and what conclusion is he bent on 
establishing except that the Theory is false? 

Where is all this in Sellars’ formulation? His Argument does not have 
the “if p, then not-p”’ form; nothing in its conclusion contradicts its 
initial hypothesis. On this account alone it would have to be ruled out, 
since the contradiction of hypothesis by conclusion is large as life in 
Plato’s text. And why has this contradiction vanished in Sellars’ 
account? Because Parmenides’ hypothesis has been reconditioned by 
Sellars in the manner described above. If we smooth out of the hypo- 
thesis the crucial stipulation that there is just one Form for any set of 
homonymous things and stipulate merely that there is at least one 
Form, everything will go very smoothly. Under Sellars’ skillful 
guidance we shall coast past an infinite number of successive Large- 
nesses, whose endless multiplicity was not precluded by our logical 
starting-point. We shall thus never suffer the nasty shock of contra- 
diction anywhere along the line; moving along a logically harmless 
infinite series, the unpleasant surprise of an infinite regress will be 
spared us. Why stick by Plato’s Parmenides, who is going to treat us 
so much more roughly ? 

Among the various improvements Sellars brings to Plato’s TMA is to 
remove the contradiction between the tacit premises of Self-Predication 
and Nonidentity. In place of my (A3), “‘F-ness is F,”’ Sellars puts his 
(SP), “‘All F-nesses are F”; and for my (A4), “If x is F, x cannot be 
identical with F-ness,” Sellars has his (NI), “‘If x is F, then x is not 
identical with the F-ness by virtue of which it is F’’; and the result of 
these substitutions is certainly, as Sellars says, that “the inconsistency 
vanishes.” He feels very happy about this, and not without good reason, 
for who would not be relieved if Plato could be exonerated from the 
muddle of keeping two incompatible premises at the back of his 
head? The historian, unless venting his personal frustrations in 
aggressions against his subject, would like to think as well of Plato’s 
thought as the facts will allow; and he would be as pleased as anyone 
if he could believe that Plato found his way to true consistency in this 
as in other matters. But the facts in this case are the texts; we can only 
reconstruct the form of Plato’s true implicit premises from the form of 
Plato’s explicit premises as stated by himself; and this, unfortunately, 
requires us to believe, for the reasons given above, that ‘‘Largeness”’ 
(and so ‘‘F-ness’’) is not a variable, but the name of an individual Form, 
contrary to the assumption which is built into Sellars’ (SP) and (NI). 
We must, therefore, harden our hearts and withhold from Plato this 
particular benefit with which Sellars would endow him. 
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II 


Now for another point about the TMA, the first one Sellars raises in 
his paper. It concerns the underlined words in my (Ar): “Ifa number 
of things, a, b, c, are all F, there must be a single Form, F-ness, in virtue 
of which we apprehend a, b, c, as all F.” Sellars says that the text can be 
so taken as to replace “‘we apprehend ... as ...”’ by simply “‘are’’; i.e., 
that a reference to the apprehension of F things as F in virtue of F-ness 
does not really belong in Plato’s argument; or, to put it differently, 
that Parmenides’ argument deals only with the ontological thesis 
that F things imply the existence of F-ness and not at all with the 
epistemological thesis that the apprehension of F things implies the 
apprehension of F-ness. I was too excited over other things when I 
wrote my paper to anticipate this particular question, and I am grateful 
for the opportunity to deal with it now. 

First of all, what does the text say? In the first step (132a1-4, cited 
above) it is admittedly ambiguous on this point. Its references to 
‘seeming’ and “‘viewing’’ could be taken, as Sellars observes, ‘‘to 
pertain to the discovery of the principle which is to function as a premise 
of the TMA, rather than as constituent elements in the principle itself” 
(p. 406). But look now at the text when it moves on to the second step 
of the Argument at 132a6-8: “‘What then if you similarly view ment- 
ally Largeness itself and the other large things? Will not a single 
Largeness appear once again, in virtue of which all these appear large?” 
If Sellars has noticed the italicized words here, he says nothing 
about them. Don’t they make it clear that Plato is thinking of the 
epistemological function of the Form in the course of his argument? 
For if not, why should he say that it is in virtue of this (second) Large- 
ness that large things appear large, instead of just saying that in virtue 
of it they are large? Here the epistemological function is quite explicit 
in his mind. But a few lines later he does shift to an expression which 
does not contain this epistemological reference: ‘‘and, covering all 
these, yet another (Largeness) by virtue of which they will all be large.” 

What are we going to make of this state of affairs? We can really get 
two arguments out of the text: (1) One, as formulated in my previous 
paper, but with no reference to the epistemological function of the 
Form.* (2) Another in which this reference is preserved. 


3 T.e., substituting “‘in virtue of which ... are all F”’ for “in virtue of which 
we apprehend ... as all F“‘ at (Ar) and (Ag), and similarly “in virtue of 
which it has that character” for “‘in virtue of which we apprehend that cha- 
racter” at (A4). 
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The difference in logical form between (1) and (2) would be con- 
siderable. (1) would not be an infinite regress, though, as I explained 
above, it would be a reductio ad absurdum. An infinite regress arises when, 
and only when, the truth of a premise, P, implies the fulfillment of a 
condition, ¢; which is such that the first step required to fulfill it cannot 
be taken unless a second step has first been taken, nor the second 
unless a third, and so on throughout an infinite series of subsequent 
steps, a series which, being infinite, can never be exhausted; whence 
it follows that the first step can never be taken and, hence, that c 
cannot be fulfilled, and hence, finally, that P is false. This is clearly a 
special case of a reductio ad absurdum. Now the only way we can get an 
infinite regress out of the TMA is to include in all of its relevant state- 
ments a reference to F-ness as the Form by virtue of which we appre- 
hend F things as F; and this is what we do have in (2). Thus in (1) and 
(2) we have two distinct arguments, whose premises differ by the 
addition in (2) of a premise, absent from (1), to the effect that any F 
thing is apprehended as F in virtue of F-ness. The targets of (1) and (2) 
are Plato’s ontology and epistemology respectively. Each of them, if 
valid, is a fatal objection to views which are elsewhere asserted by 
Plato: (1) to the view that for any set of F’s there can be only a single 
Form; (2) to the view that the apprehension of any F thing implies the 
apprehension (“recollection”) of F-ness. The TMA can be taken as 
though it were nothing but (1), and I have so taken it in the preceding 
section, for Sellars’ version of the TMA deliberately ignores (2) and is 
sufficiently refuted by evidence that nothing less than (1) will fit the 
text. But it would not be right to suggest that (2) can be left out of a 
complete account of Parmenides’ argument. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that, on the evidence, what Plato intends here is an infinite 
regress which, of course, can only be rendered at (2). For had he 
intended no more than (1) the demonstration that there is an infinity 
of Forms of Largeness would be strictly supernumerary to his argu- 
ment. For the purposes of (1) he would not need to prove that there 
is an infinite number of Largenesses; it would have been amply 
sufficient to prove that there are two. This consideration is, of course, 
not conclusive by itself; it only proves that if the TMA were just (1), 
it would be uneconomical; and certainly Plato could have allowed 
himself some logical extravagance from time to time, though the 
extreme terseness of the text suggests that here Plato is husbanding 
his logical resources with the utmost economy. What clinches the point 
is the textual evidence at 132a8, cited in the preceding paragraph, 
where a reference to the epistemological function of the Form is 
unambiguous and explicit. 
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III 


In the second part of his paper (Sections VII ff.) Sellars attempts to 
show that Plato’s thought was not burdened with Self-Predication. 
His argument is a welcome defense of a well-known position, like 
that of Taylor and Cornford, which is doubtless still held and will 
continue to be held. All I can do within the limits of this paper is to 
deal with three of the props of the interpretation he offers. But since 
these, or their equivalents, are essential to uphold it, it is sufficient for 
my present purpose to show briefly how very shaky they are. 

A. Self-predication* in the Parmenides. By the time he wrote this 
dialogue, says Sellars, Plato “had faced up to the question, ‘Is, e.g., 
The Large Itself large?’ and answered it in the negative’; indeed, 
“the first part of the Parmenides is a deliberate and sustained critique 
of Self-Predicational interpretations of the Ideas.’”’ But neither Sellars 
nor those who would agree with him would suggest (they could not 
with the least plausibility) that Plato ever so much as stated Self- 
Predication in his writings. Isn’t this very odd? Why should Plato wish 
to conceal his target? Is there any parallel in Plato of such secretive- 
ness ? Is there any in the whole history of philosophy? There have been 
philosophers who believed certain things but preferred for one reason 
or another to keep their opinions to themselves. But where would we 
find a philosopher who, knowing that a certain misinterpretation of his 


4 Sellars offers the following as the “‘correct”’ formulation of Self-Predication : 
“The adjective corresponding to the name of any Form can correctly be 
predicated of that Form.” I have no objection to this as such. What I do object 
to is his preceding statement, “‘that it is not Largeness which is predicated 
of Largeness, but rather “‘large’”’ or (material mode) being large.’’ He says this 
is ““obvious’’; but it is not even true. Anyone who asserts that “‘Justice is just” 
is predicating Justice of JuStice, since in any statement of the form, ‘‘x is just,” 
the character expressed by the predicate is predicated of the subject, whether 
the predicative expression be construed as an adjective, “‘being just,” or as a 
substantive, “‘justice.’’ Now there is a difficulty for Plato here, but it goes much 
deeper than the one which seems to worry Sellars, and would remain if we were 
to give Sellars all that he asks and settle for his own statement as the completely 
and uniquely correct formulation of Self-Predication. The trouble issues from 
Plato’s Separation and Degrees-of-Reality Theory which imply that the F 
of the Form is not the same as the F of its homonymous particulars, whence 
it would certainly follow that if “large’’ is predicated of particulars (and who 
could deny this?) then it cannot be predicated of Largeness; so “‘being large”’ 
cannot be predicated of Largeness, after all. What happens then to Self-Pre- 
dication even as formulated “‘correctly’’ by Sellars? This is, of course, only 
another aspect of the inconsistency which showed up in my paper as the formal 
contradiction between (A3) and (A4) at (A5). 
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doctrine was about, wrote a “deliberate and sustained critique” of it, 
but carefully refrained from mentioning it and tucked it away instead 
among the tacit premises of his Argument, where no one, so far as we 
know, was able to spot it until well over two millenia after his death? 

B. Self-predication and imitation. Sellars observes, quite rightly, that 
the mere fact that Plato used language which suggests Self-Predication 
is insufficient evidence for saying that he held it, and that to find evi- 
dence for this ““one would have to show that Self-Predication plays a 
role in the philosophical use to which Plato put the language of the 
theory.”” But we do have such evidence in the Imitation- or Likeness- 
Theory of the relation of particulars to Forms. To say that an F 
particular is a copy or likeness of F-ness or, conversely, that F-ness 
is the model of the F particular, or that the two are similar, is to imply 
that F-ness is F. Can a particular be “like” a Form C-ness in respect 
of a given character, C, unless C-ness Aas the character C? Sellars seems 
to think that it can, though on what grounds he can think this I cannot 
imagine.® He never gives his grounds. When he comes to the point, or 
close to it (Section X, p. 432), he says “‘it just won’t do to jump from the 
fact that Plato uses language with Self-Predicational implications 
[when he talks of the relation of Becoming to Being as that of imitation 
to original] to the conclusion that Plato thought of the Ideas in Self- 
Predicational terms.”’ But he does not say why this is a “‘jump”’ instead 
of a justified inference. His reason, I suppose, is that he discounts 
Imitation as mere “‘language.”’ He is not the only one to take this line. 
It is a very common practice in the interpretation of Plato to explain 
away a troublesome feature by writing it off as due to his language 
and, for that reason, irrelevant to his doctrine. But the fact that this 
practice is followed often and by highly reputable interpreters does not 
excuse it. Responsible exegesis of a historical system should follow 
rigorously the rule that every philosopher must be held responsible 


5 Naturally, if Imitation meant no more than “‘dependence,” as he seems to 
suggest (Section X), Self-Predication would not be implied. But I cannot 
take this suggestion seriously. For when Sellars tries to explain what sort of 
“dependence” Plato himself had in mind, he returns to Imitation : “‘It [depend- 
ence] finds its clearest expression in the Analogy of the Line, where the relation 
of Becoming to Being is compared to the relation (within the world of becom- 
ing) of shadows and reflections to physical things” (p. 431). It is labor lost 
to try to exonerate Plato from the Self-Predicational implications of Imitation 
by saying that the latter means no more than dependence, only to find the 
“‘clearest expression’’ of dependence in the thing-shadow relation, which, of 
course, Plato does take to imply the likeness of shadow to thing shadowed and 
therewith to involve Self-Predication where the thing shadowed is the Form. 
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for the logical implications of his own statements, unless he gives 
definite evidence that these implications are adventitious features of his 
language and are not involved in what he is asserting by means of this 
language. ® For once we cut loose from this rule, our own preconceptions 
of what it would be reasonable for Plato, or any other thinker, to 
believe become the final criterion for deciding what he did believe. 
and if we are brought to this pass, we might as well confess that the 
history of philosophy is only a euphemism. 

Now I should have thought that Sellars would be the last to make 
Plato’s language the scapegoat of his logical sins. A few lines before the 
statement I have just cited, he makes another which, so far from 
implying a dualistic view of the relation of language to doctrine, seems 
to implis an extremely monistic view of the relation: ““The creation of 
the Theory of Ideas was identical with the creation of the language 
of the Theory of Ideas.”” This seems to me to go much too far in the 
other direction; whatever may be the true relation of the creation of a 
philosophical theory to that of its linguistic vehicle, it is certainly 
not identity, in my opinion. But the relation is close enough in any 
case, and Sellars must think it so. If so, how is it that the Imitation 
language, introduced in the first full-fledged statement of the Theory 
of Forms in the Phaedo, is retained not only in other ‘‘middle”’ dialogues 
but even in one of the latest, the 7imaeus? Imitation is, of course, the 
bull’s eye of the target to which the second version of the TMA is . 
directed. Had Plato been persuaded that the use of this language 
exposed him to needless embarrassment, he would have had all the 
time in the world to shed it by the time he came to write the Timaeus. 

Finally, in the latter part of his paper (Section X, p. 433) it becomes 
evident that Sellars himself does think Imitation a philosophical 
doctrine after all. For he now says that, according to the Timaeus, 
physical things “‘consist”’ of imitations of the Forms and it is for this 
reason that Plato is able to dispense with a substratum. What this 
means, if anything, or whether Plato believed any such thing, I shall 


6 The common device of taking this or that philosophical expression as a 
metaphor should not, of itself, allow the suspension of this rule. For what 
is asserted by means of a metaphorical expression, if it has philosophical sense 
at all, must have logical implications and the philosopher who employs it 
must be held responsible for the latter. In the case of Imitation, whatever 
may be the exact sense of what it asserts, the similarity or likeness between 
the material “‘copy” and its ideal original is part of what is explicitly asserted 
by Plato; and since it is this relation that implies Self-Predication, the metapho- 
rical nature of Imitation does not in the least ¢ :onerate Plato from the assump- 
tion of Self-Predication. 
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not consider. But in assuming that this view is significant and can be 
truly imputed to Plato, does not Sellars promote Imitation to res- 
pectable doctrinal status? I don’t suppose he would refuse this status 
to a belief in a substratum; by the same token he could not refuse it to 
what, he here informs us, enabled Plato to do without this belief and 
give an alternative answer to the question, ““What do physical things 
consist of?” 

C. Self-predication and the Degrees-of-Reality Theory. Sellars does not 
question that Plato held the Degrees-of-Reality Theory. What he 
denies is that Plato held the special form of this Theory which would 
commit him to Self-Predication. He states this somewhat facetiously, 
but still well enough for my purpose, as the view which “‘involves that 
the Form F-ness is superlatively F, particulars being by contrast hum- 
drumly F’’ (Section II). Admittedly, it is logically possible to hold a 
Degrees-of-Reality Theory which involves no such commitment. “One 
of the many Bertrand Russells” may have done so, as Sellars says. 
What is more to the point in this discussion, one can find contexts in 
Plato himself where the degrees of Reality are asserted or implied 
without such a commitment. Thus the view, which Plato did believe 
to be true, that minds are more real than bodies, if significant, does 
not of, itself imply Self-Predication in the least. For it does not of 
itself assert or imply that the two terms of the comparison have one or 
more of the same characters, exemplified more perfectly in the “‘more 
real’’ of the two. But aside from such special contexts, the form in which 
the Degrees-of-Reality Theory has been held by Plato himself and by 
many after him—notably the neo-Platonists and some of the great 
scholastics—has just this implication. At the least, this tradition asserts 
that Being is itself the most real thing there is, and that less real things 
derive their reality by some kind of emanation from or participation in 
Being; from this it follows that Being has the property of Being, and 
‘more perfectly than does anything else. And in Plato it is not only the 
property of Being, but every property, which is supposed to be realized 
perfectly in the most real things, the Forms, imperfectly in sensible 
particulars. One could give many instances of this line of thought in 
Plato, but one could hardly do better than stick by the one to which 
I referred in my paper (p. 336): The real bed—‘“‘that which, we say, 
is Bed’’—is the Form, Bed; the bed made by the bedmaker cannot be 
said to be “‘perfectly real” (Rep. 597a). Is there any doubt that what 
Plato here says of Bed and bed he would also say of F-ness and F 
particulars generally ? Sellars, I take it, would agree that there is none. 
What then is the substance of his objection to my view? He states it at 
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pp. 426, Section IX: ‘“To say that the difference between an F parti- 
cular and F-ness is a difference in degree of reality is indeed tantamount 
to saying that the F particular and F-ness are both F.”’ But there is no 
reason to suppose, he continues, that Plato believed that this is the 
difference in question; “‘and without this premise, the argument 
doesn’t get off the ground.” The reasoning is fallacious. To say that 
Self-Predication is implied by the foregoing Platonic doctrine does not 
require one to hold that this difference—difference in perfection of 
realization of a given character—is “the,” i.e., the only, difference 
between a Form and one of its instances, or the only difference that is 
asserted in Plato’s Degrees-of-Reality Theory. There may be umpteen 
such differences. But if there is this one, the one asserted above, it 
would suffice to establish that Plato’s Degrees-of-Reality Theory 
implies Self-Predication. 
GREGORY VLASTOS 


Cornell University 








WITTGENSTEIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


N DiscussiNG this book I shall proceed in the following way: I shall 
first state a philosophical theory 7, which is attacked through- 
out the book. In doing so I shall not use the usual statement of the 
theory (if there is any) but Wittgenstein’s, which may, of course, be an 
idealization. Secondly, I shall show how the theory is criticized by 
Wittgenstein—first, using an example (which plays a considerable 
role in the Investigations, but which I have used to present arguments 
not presented in the book in connection with this example), then 
discussing in general terms the difficulties revealed by the example. 
Thirdly, I shall state what seems to be Wittgenstein’s own position on 
the issue. This position will be formulated as a philosophical theory, 
T’, without implying that Wittgenstein intended to develop a philo- 
sophical theory (he did not). Finally I shall discuss the relation between 
the theory stated and Wittgenstein’s views on philosophy and I shall 
end up with a few critical remarks.! 

For brevity’s sake I shall introduce three different types of quotation 
marks: The usual quotation marks (“...””) enclosing Wittgenstein’s 
own words, daggers (*...t) enclosing further developments of his ideas 
and general remarks, asterisks (*...*), enclosing critical remarks. 
Text without any of these quotation marks is an abbreviated statement 
of what Wittgenstein is saying. 


I 


tThe theory criticized is closely related to medieval realism (about 
universals) and to what has recently been termed “‘essentialism.’’? The 
theory, as presented by Wittgenstein, includes the following five main 
items: 


t(1) “Every word has a meaning. This meaning is correlated with 
the word. It is the object, for which the word stands” (1; go, 120).* 


1 Although many different problems are discussed in the Investigations, it 
seems to me that the criticism of 7 (or the assertion of T’) is to be regarded as 
the core of the book. I shall therefore concentrate on elaborating T and T’, and 
I shall omit all other problems (if there are any). 

2 Cf. K. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (Princeton, 1950), I, 
31 ff. 

3 Parenthetical references are to the numbered sections of Part I of the 
Philosophical Investigations, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Meanings exist independently of whether or not any language is used 
and which language is used. They are definite, single objects and their 
order “must be utterly simple” (97). 

t(2) As compared with this definiteness and purity of meanings 
(their order “‘must ... be of the purest crystal’’ [g7]), “the actual use ... 
seems something muddied” (426). That indicates an imperfection 
of our language. 

t(3) This imperfection gives rise to two different philosophical 
problems: (a) The philosopher has to find out what a word ‘W’ stands 
for, or, as it is sometimes expressed, he has to discover the essence of the 
object which is designated by ‘W,’ when its use in everyday language 
is taken into account. From the knowledge of the essence of W the 
knowledge of the whole use of ‘W’ will follow (264, 362, 449). (b) He 
has to build an ideal language whose elements are related to the essen- 
ces in a simple way. The method of finding a solution to problem (a) is 
analysis. This analysis proceeds from the assumption that ‘“‘the essence 
is hidden from us’ (g2) but that it nevertheless ‘‘ ‘must’? be found in 
reality” (101). However different the methods of analysis may be— 
analysis of the linguistic usage of ‘W’; phenomenological analysis 
of W (‘deepening’ of the phenomenon W); intellectual intuition of the 
essence of W—the answer to problem (a) “‘is to be given once for all; 
and independently of any future experience”’ (g2). The form of this 
answer is the definition. The definition explains why ‘W’ is used in 
the way it is and why W behaves as it does (75; 97, 428, 654). The 
solution of (b) is presupposed in the solution of (a); for it provides us 
with the terms in which the definitions that constitute the solution 
of (a) are to be framed. A definite solution of (b) implies a certain 
form of problem (a). If it is assumed, e.g., that sentences are word- 
pictures of facts (291; cf. Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 2.1; 4.04) then 
‘What is a question?’ is to be translated into ‘What kind of fact is 
described by a question? The fact that somebody wants to know 
whether ..., or the fact that somebody is doubtful as to ..., etc. ?’ 

t(4) Asking how the correctness of a certain analysis may be 
checked, we get the answer that the essence can be experienced. This 
experience consists in'the presence of a mental picture, a sensation, a 
phenomenon, a feeling, or an inner process of a more ethereal kind (305). 
‘To grasp the meaning’ means the same as ‘to have a picture before 
one’s inner eye’ and ‘‘to have understood the explanation means to have 
in one’s mind an idea of the thing explained, and that is a sample or a 
picture” (73). The essence of the object denoted, the meaning of the 
denoting expression (these are one and the same thing; cf. 371, 373) 
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follows from an analysis of this picture, of this sensation; it follows 
from the exhibition of the process in question (thus the essence of 
sensation follows from an analysis of my present headache [314]). 
It is the presence of the picture which gives meaning to our words (511, 
592), which forces upon us the right use of the word (73, 140, 305, 322, 
426, 449), and which enables us to perform correctly an activity (read- 
ing, calculating) the essence of which it constitutes (179, 175, 186, 
232). Understanding, calculating, thinking, reading, hoping, desiring 
are, therefore, mental processes. 

t(5) From all this it follows that teaching a language means showing 
the connection between words and meanings (362) and that “learning 
a language consists in giving names to objects” (253). So far the des- 
cription of T, as it is implicitly contained in the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. 


Ill 


tIn criticizing 7, Wittgenstein analyzes 74 and in this way shows 
the impossibility of the program T3 as well as the insolubility of the 
problems connected with this program. That implies that, within 7, 
we shall never be able to know what a certain word ‘W’ means or 
whether it has any meaning at all, although we are constantly using 
that word and although the question how it is to be used does not arise 
when we are not engaged in philosophical investigations. But did not 
this paradox arise because we assumed that meanings are objects of a 
certain kind and that a word is meaningful if and only if it stands for 
one of those objects; i.e., because we assumed 71, 2 to be true? If, 
on the other hand, we want to abandon 71, 2, we meet another 
difficulty: words have, then, no fixed meaning (79). “But what be- 
comes of logic now? Its rigour seems to be giving way here.—But in 
that case doesn’t logic altogether disappear ?—-For how can it lose its 
rigour? Of course not by our bargaining any of its rigour out of it.— 
The preconceived idea of crystalline purity can only be removed by 
turning our whole examination round” (108); i.e., by changing from 
T to T’. It will turn out that this change cannot be described simply 
as the change from one theory to another, although we shall first 
introduce T’ as a new theory of meaning. 

tBefore doing so we have to present Wittgenstein’s criticism of T. 
This criticism is spread throughout the book. It consists of careful 
analyses of many special cases, the connection between which is not 
easily apprehended. I have tried to use one example instead of many 
and to present as many arguments as possible by looking at this example 
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from as many sides as possible. All the arguments are Wittgenstein’s; 
some of the applications to the example in question are mine. 


IV 


tThe philosopher is a man who wants to discover the meanings of the 
expressions of a language or the essences of the things designated by 
those expressions. Let us see how he proceeds. Let us take, e.g., the 
word ‘reading.’ “Reading is here the activity of rendering out loud 
what is written or printed; and also of writing from dictation, writing 
out something printed, playing from a score and so on”’ (156). 

(A) tAccording to 71 we have to assume that the word ‘reading’ 
stands for a single object. Now, there is a variety of manifestations 
of reading: reading the morning paper; reading in order to discover 
misprints (here one reads slowly, as a beginner would read) ; reading 
a paper written in a foreign language that one cannot understand but 
has learned to pronounce; reading a paper in order to judge the style 
of the author; reading shorthand, reading Principia Mathematica, 
reading Hebrew sentences (from right to left) ; reading a score in order 
to study a part one has to sing; reading a score in order to find out 
something about the inventiveness of the composer, or to find out how 
far the composer may have been influenced by other contemporary 
musicians ; reading a score in order to find out whether the understand- 
ing of the score is connected with acoustic images or with optical 
images (which might be a very interesting psychological problem). 
But this variety, without “‘any one feature that occurs in all cases of 
reading’ (168), is only a superficial aspect. All these manifestations 
have something tn common and it is this common property which makes 
them manifestations of reading. It is also this property that is the 
essence of reading. The other properties, varying from one manifesta- 
tion to the other, are accidental. In order to discover the essence we 
have to strip off the particular coverings which make the various mani- 
festations different cases of reading. But in doing so (the reader ought 
to try for himself!) we find, not that what is essential to reading is 
hidden beneath the surface of the single case, but that this alleged 
surface is one case out of a family of cases of reading (164).t 


Consider for example the proceedings which we call ‘‘games.”’ I mean board- 
games, card-games, ball-games, Olympic games and so on. What is common 
to them all?—Don’t say : ““There must be something common or they would 
not be called ‘games’ ”’; but look and see whether there is anything common 
to all—for if you look at them you will not see something that is in common 


to all, but similarities, relationships and a whole series of them at that.... And 
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the result of this examination is : we see a complicated network of similarities 
overlapping and criss-crossing. ... I can think of no better expression to charac- 
terize these similarities than ‘“‘family-resemblances’’; for the various resem- 
blances between members of a family : build, features, colours of eyes, gait, 
temperament, etc., etc., overlap and criss-cross in the same way.—And I shall 
say: ‘‘games”’’ form a family [66 f]. 


And in the same way we also use the word ‘reading’ for a family of cases. 
And in different circumstances we apply different criteria for a person’s 
reading [164]. 


t(B) Looking at the outer manifestations of reading we could not 
discover the structure suggested by 71. Instead of an accidental 
variety centering in a well-defined core we found “a complicated 
network of similarities’’ (66). Does that fact refute 71? Surely not; 
for a philosopher who wants to defend 71, there are many possible 
ways of doing so. He may admit that the overt behavior of the person 
reading does not disclose any well-defined center, but he may add 
that reading is a physiological process of a certain kind. Let us call this 
process the reading process (RP). Person P is reading if and only if the 
RP is going on within (the brain or the nervous system of )P. (Cf. 158.) 
. But the difficulties of this assumption are clear. Consider the case of a 
person who does not look at any printed paper, who is walking up and 
down, looking out of the window and behaving as if he were expecting 
somebody to come; but the RP is going on within his brain. Should we 
take the presence of the reading process as a sufficient criterion for 
the person’s reading, adding perhaps that we had discovered a hitherto 
unknown case of reading? (Cf. 160.) It is clear that in a case like that 
we should, rather, alter some physiological hypotheses. If, again, 
reading is a physiological process, then it certainly makes sense to say 
that P read ‘ali’ within ‘totalitarianism,’ but did not read before he 
uttered those sounds and did not read afterward either, although 
anybody who observed the outer behavior of P would be inclined to 
say that P had been reading the whole time. For it is quite possible that 
the RP should be present only when P is uttering ‘ali’ (cf. 157). It seems, 
however, that it is quite meaningless to hypothesize that in the circum- 
stances described a person was reading only for one second or two, 
so that his uttering of sounds in the presence of printed paper before or 
after that period must not be called ‘reading.’ 

t(C) To the failure of attempts (A) and (B) to discover the essence 
of reading certain philosophers will answer in the following way: 
Certainly—that was to be expected.t For reading is a mental process, 
and “the one real criterion for anybody’s reading is the conscious act of 
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reading, the act of reading the sounds off from the letters. ‘A man 
surely knows whether he is reading or only pretending to read’ ”’(159). 
tThe idea to which they are alluding is this: Just as the sensation 
red is present when we are looking at a red object, so a specific mental 
process, the reading process (MRP), is present in the mind when we are 
reading. The MRP is the object of our analysis of reading, its presence 
makes our overt behavior a manifestation of reading (etc., as already 
indicated in 74). In short, it is thought that this mental process will 
enable us to solve problems which we could not solve when. considering 
material processes only: ““When our language suggests a body and 
there is none; there, we should like to say, is a spirit” (36). But it will 
turn out that mental processes are subject to the same kind of criticism 
as material processes: that neither a material nor a spiritual mechanism 
enables us to explain how it is that words are meaningful and that 
their meanings can be known; that in pointing to mental processes we 
cling to the same scheme of explanation as in the physiological or the 
behavioristic theory of meaning (considered in the two last sections) 
without realizing that we are doing so. That can be shown by very 
simple means: Consider the case of a person who does not look at 
any printed paper, who is walking up and down, looking out of the 
window, and behaving as if he were expecting somebody to come; but 
the MRP is going on in his mind (in his consciousness). Should we take 
the presence of this mental process as a sufficient criterion for the 
person’s reading, adding, perhaps, that we had discovered a hitherto 
unknown case of reading? It is clear that we should alter, rather, some 
psychological hypotheses (the hypothesis that reading is always corre- 
lated with the MRP). But the last argument is a simple transformation 
of the first argument of section (B) with ‘MRP’ (the mental process 
which is supposed to be the essence of reading) substituted for ‘RP’ 
(the physiological process, which was supposed to be the essence of 
reading in section B). By this substitution the second argument can be 
used for the present purpose as well. 

t(a) Let us now turn to a more detailed investigation of the matter. 
Let us first ask whether really every act of reading is accompanied by the 
MRP. A few minutes ago I was reading the newspaper. Do I remember 
any particular mental process which was present all the time I was 
reading? I remember that I was expecting a friend (actually I looked 
at my watch several times) and that I was angry because he did not 


4 This point is elaborated in some detail in G. Ryle’s Concept of Mind (London, 
1949), which should not, however, be taken to agree completely with Wittgen- 
stein’s ideas. 
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come, although he had promised to do so. I also remember having 
thought of an excellent performance of Don Giovanni which I had seen a 
few days ago and which had impressed me very much. Then I found 
a funny misprint and was amused. I also considered whether the milk 
which I had put on the fire was already boiling, etc. Nevertheless, I 
was reading all the time, and it is quite certain that I was (cf. 171).t 
‘But now notice this: While I am [reading] everything is quite simple. 
I notice nothing special; but afterward, when I ask myself what it was 
that happened, it seems to have been something indescribable. After- 
ward no description satisfies me. It is as if I couldn’t believe that I 
merely looked, made such and such a face and uttered words. But 
don’t I remember anything else? No” (cf. 175; “being guided”’ instead 
of ‘reading’). tThe same applies to activities such as calculating, 
drawing a picture, copying a blueprint, etc. I know of course that I was 
reading, but that shows only that my knowledge is not based on the 
memory of a certain sensation, impression, or the like—because there 
was no such impression.t Compare now another example: Look at 
the mark « and let a sound occur to you as you do so; utter it—let us 
assume it is the sound ‘u.’ *Now read the sentence ‘Diana is a beautiful 
girl.’ Was it in a different way that the perception of the ‘eau’ (in 
‘beautiful’) led to the utterance of the sound ‘u’ in the second case? 
Of course there was a difference! For I read the second sentence 
whereas I did not read when I uttered the ‘u’ in the presence of the ©. 
But is this difference a difference of mental content, i.e., am I able to 
discover a specific sensation, impression, or the like which was present 
in the second case, and missing in the first case, whose presence made 
the second case a case of reading ?* Of course, there were many differen- 
ces: In the first case “I had told myself beforehand that I was to let 
a sound occur to me; there was a certain tension present before the 
sound came. And I did not say ‘u’ automatically as I do when I look 
at the letter U. Further that mark [the «] was not familiar to me in the 
way the letters of the alphabet are. I looked at it rather intently and 
with a certain interest in its shape” (166). But imagine now a person 
who has the feeling described above in the presence of a normal 
English text, composed of ordinary letters. Being invited to read, he 
thinks that he is supposed to utter sounds just as they occur to him— 
one sound for each letter—and he nevertheless utters all the sounds a 
normal person would utter when reading the text. ““Should we say in 
such a case that he was not really reading the passage ? Should we here 
allow his sensations to count as the criterion for his reading or not 
reading?” (160). From the negative answer to this question we have 
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to conclude that, even if we were able to discover a difference between 
the way in which the perception of the « leads to the utterance of the 
sound ‘u’ and the way in which, e.g., the perception of the ‘eau’ within 
‘beautiful’ leads to the utterance of the ‘u,’ this difference—if it is a 
difference of mental content, of behavior, etc.—cannot be interpreted 
as justifying the assumption of an essential difference between cases of 
reading and not reading.® 

(b) It may be objected to this analysis that the MRP is sometimes 
present quite distinctly. ““Read a page of print and you can see that 
something special is going on, something highly characteristic” (165). 
This is true especially where ‘‘we make a point of reading slowly—per- 
haps in order to see what does happen if we read” (170). Thus one 
could be inclined to say that the MRP is a subconscious process which 
accompanies every case of reading but which can be brought to light 
only by a special effort.® 

Answer: (1) Reading with the intention of finding out what happens 
when we are reading is a special case of reading and as such different 
from ordinary reading (cf. 170). Nevertheless reading without this 
intention is also a case of reading, which shows that the reason for 
calling it a case of reading cannot be the presence of a sensation which 


5 There are cases of mental disease where the patient talks correctly although 
with the feeling that somebody is making up the words for him. This is rightly 
regarded as a case of mental disease and not, as the adherents of the mental- 
picture theory of meaning would be inclined to say, as a case of inspiration : 
For one judges from the fact that the person in question talks correctly, although 
with queer sensations. Following Locke, a distinction is usually made between 
impressions of sensation and impressions of reflection. When Wittgenstein 
talks of sensations, of feelings, of a “‘picture in the mind” he seems to mean 
both. So his investigations are directed against a primitive psychologism 
(concepts are combinations of impressions of sensation) as well as against a 
more advanced psychologism (concepts are combinations of impressions of 
reflection). They are also directed against a presentational realism (concepts 
are objects of a certain kind, but having a concept, or using a concept is the same 
as having an idea in one’s mind —i.e., although concepts are not psychological 
events, their representations in people are), against a theory which Wittgenstein 
elsewhere described as implying that “logic is the physics of the intellectual 
realm.” 

® A psychologist or an adherent of the phenomenological method in psy- 
chology would be inclined to judge the situation in this way. His intention 
would to be create a kind of “pure situation” in which a special process comes 
out quite distinctly. It is then supposed that this process is hidden in every 
ordinary situation (which is not pure, but) which resembles the pure situation 
to a certain extent. In the case of reading the pure situation would be: reading 
plus introspecting in order to find out what is going on. The ordinary situation 
is: simply reading. 
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—admittedly—is present only in special cases and not in the case 
discussed. Finally, the description of the MRP cannot be a description 
of reading in general, for the ordinary case is omitted. We should not 
be misled by the picture which suggests “that this phenomenon comes 
in sight ‘on close inspection.’ If I am supposed to describe how an 
object looks from far off, I don’t make the description more accurate 
by saying what can be noticed about the object on closer inspec- 
tion” (171). 

t(2) Not every kind of introspection is judged in the same way. It is 
possible that a person who is supposed to find the MRP by introspec- 
tion, being tired, should experience and describe quite unusual things 
while thinking all the time that the task which was set him by the 
psychologist is being performed by giving these descriptions.? No psy- 
chologist will welcome such a result. Instead of thinking that new and 
illuminating facts about reading have been discovered, he will doubt 
the reliability of the guinea pig. From this we have to conclude once 
more that the sensations experienced in connection with reading, and 
even those experienced as the essence of reading by the readers them- 
selves, have nothing whatever to do with the question what reading 
really is. 

t(3) Let us now assume that a reliable observer whom we ask to 
read attentively and to tell us what happens while he is reading pro- 
vides us with the following report: “The utterance is connected with 
seeing the signs, it is as if 1 were guided by the perception of the letters, 
etc.’ (cf. 169, 170, 171). Does he, when answering our question in this 
way, describe a mental content, as a person who is seeing red and who 
tells us that he is seeing red describes a mental content? Does he say 
‘I am being guided by the letters’ because the mental content being 
guided is present? Then one would have to conclude that every case of 
being guided is accompanied by being guided, as we assumed at the 
beginning of section (C) that every case of reading is accompanied by 
the MRP. But this last assumption has already been refuted, and the 
other, being completely analogous to it, can be refuted by the same 
arguments. We have to conclude, therefore, that the possibility of 
describing the process of reading as a case of being guided does not 
imply that reading is a mental process, because being guided is not 
one (cf. 172).8 


7 An illustrative example for experiences of this kind may be found in 
B. Russell, History of Western Philosophy (New York, 1945), P- 145. 

8 The idea that reading is a single object (in spite of the variety of mani- 
festations demonstrated in Sec. A) is apparently supported by the fact that 
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t(c) As already indicated, people usually try to escape from argu- 
ment (Ca) by assuming that the MRP is a subconscious sensation 
which has to be brought to light by introspection. A different form of 
the same escape is the following one: The arguments that have been 
brought forward so far assume that reading and the MRP can be 
separated from one another. This, however, is not the case : Reading 
is inseparably connected with the MRP. What occurs separably from 
reading is not the MRP, but only an erroneous interpretation of 
something as reading. But how are we to decide whether the MRP 
itself is present or only something else erroneously interpreted as 
reading; or, what comes to the same thing, how are we to decide 
whether we are reading or only believing that we are reading? The 
given content of consciousness cannot be used for deciding that 
question, for it is its reliability which is to be ascertained. The only 
possible alternative is to call a sensation a case of the MRP if and only 
if it is accompanied by reading. But now we assume, contrary to our 
previous assumption, that we do possess a criterion for reading other 
than a sensation. 

tAnother argument against the assumption of a hidden mental 
content, which may be brought to daylight by introspection or some 
other mental act, consists in developing the paradoxical consequences 
of such a view: ‘“‘How can the process of [reading] have been hidden 
when I said ‘now I am [reading]’ because I was [reading]?! And if I 
say it is hidden—then how do I know what I have to look for?” (153; 
“‘understanding”’ replaced by “‘reading.’’)® 





one can give a definition like the one we gave at the beginning of Sec. IV, 
or that one can say that reading is a form of being guided. But let us not be 
misled by words. For the definition of reading in terms of being guided or 
the like supports the idea that reading is a single object only if being guided 
can itself be shown to be a single object. But an analysis similar to the one 
sketched in Sec. A will show that this is not the case. 

One of the main reasons for the wide acceptance of the assumption that 
it is possible to discover the essence of reading by introspection is the fact that 
the great number of manifestations of reading is usually not taken into account. 
Beset by theory 7 we think (173, 66) that acute observation must disclose 
the essence and that what we find in acute observation is hidden in the ordinary 
case of reading (74). But our knowledge of the ordinary case is much too 
sketchy to justify that assumption ‘A main cause of philosophical disease—a 
one-sided diet: one nourishes one’s thinking with only one kind of example” 
(593)- 

® The same criticism applies to the method of the phenomenologists. How 
do they know which phenomenon is the ‘right’ one? They proceed from the 
assumption that the essence is not open to general inspection but must be 
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t(d) So far we have shown (by a kind of empirical investigation 
into the use of the word “reading’’) that there is not a mental content 
which is always present when a person is reading, and that therefore 
giving the criterion for a person’s reading cannot consist in pointing 
out a particular mental content. Now we shall show that even if there 
were a mental content which is present if and only if a person is 
reading, we could not take this content to be the essence of reading. 
Let us assume that a mental content is the essence of reading and that a 
person is reading if and only if this content, namely the MRP, is 
present. We shall now show that the process characterized by the 
presence of the MRP cannot be reading.* First of all: If reading is a 
particular experience “‘then it becomes quite unimportant whether or 
not you read according to some generally recognized alphabetical 
rule” (165). One is reading if and only if he is experiencing the MRP; 
nothing else is of any importance. That implies, however, that no 
distinction can be drawn between reading and believing that one is 
reading (cf. 202), or, to put it in another way, that anybody who 
believes that he is reading is entitled to infer that he is reading. The 
important task of a teacher would, therefore, consist in schooling the 
receptivity of his pupils (232), reading would be something like listen- 
ing to inner voices in the presence of printed paper and acting in 
accordance with their advice (233). That different people who are 
reading the same text agree in the sounds they utter would be 
miraculous (233). TOur assumption that reading is a mental act leads, 
therefore, to the substitution of miracles for an everyday affair. It 
leads also to the substitution for a simple process (uttering sounds in the 
presence of printed paper) of a more complicated one (listening to 
inner voices in the presence of printed paper) i.e., it misses the aim of 
explaining the process of reading.t!® 





discovered by some kind of analysis which proceeds from an everyday appea- 
rance. In the course of this analysis several phenomena appear. How are we 
to know which one of them is the phenomenon that we were looking for? 
And if we know the answer to this question, why then is it necessary to ariatyze 
at all? 
10 In presenting the idea to be criticized we assumed, as in 74, that the MRP 
is also the reason for our uttering the sounds we utter. The criticism developed 
in the text applies also to the idea that in calculating we are guided by intuitions 
(Descartes’ theory): It is said that the perception of ‘2 + 2’ is followed by a 
nonperceptual mental event which advises us how to behave in the sequel; 
it whispers, as it were,into our mind’s ear, ‘Say 4!’ But the idea cannot explain 
why we calculate as we do. For instead of explaining the process of obeying 
a rule (the rule of the multiplication table) it describes the process of obeying 
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(e) But does introducing inner voices really solve our problem— 
namely, to explain why people read correctly and to justify our own 
reading of a text in a certain way? Usually we simply read off the sound 
from the letters. Now we want to be justified, and we think that a men- 
tal content might justify our procedure. But if we do not trust the 
signs on the paper—then why should we trust the more ethereal 
advice of intuition, or of the mental content which is supposed to be 
the essence of reading? (232, 233.) 


V 


tWhat conclusions are to be drawn from this analysis? First of all: 
It appears impossible to discover the essence of a thing in the way that 
is usually supposed, i.e., 74 seems to be inapplicable. But if that is the 
case, the correctness of the analysis can no longer be checked in the 
usual way. There is no criterion for deciding whether a statement like 
* **4”’ stands for a’ or ‘the sentence ‘‘p” designates the proposition that 
pf’ is true or not; and there is no way to decide whether a certain sign 
is meaningful, either. But usually we are not all troubled by such 
questions. We talk and solve (mathematical, physical, economic) 
problems without being troubled by the fact that there is apparently 
no possibility of deciding whether or not we are acting reasonably, 
whether or not we are talking sense. But isn’t that rather paradoxical ? 
Isn’t it rather paradoxical to assume that a sign which we constantly 
use to convey, as we think, important information is really without 
meaning, and that we have no possibility of discovering that fact? 
And since its being meaningless apparently does not at all affect its 
usefulness in discourse (e.g., for conveying information), doesn’t that 
show that the presuppositions of the paradox, in particular 71, 2, need 
reconsideration ?4 


VI 


tA great deal of the Philosophical Investigations is devoted to this 
task.t The phenomena of language are first studied in primitive kinds 





a kind of inspiration. In the case of an inspiration I await direction. But I do 
not await inspiration when saying that 2 + 2 are four (232). 

11 There is another presupposition as well, namely that in Sec. IV ail 
possibilities of experiencing the essence have been considered. Clearly, this 
assumption cannot be proved. But one thing is certain: We considered all 
possibilities of experiencing the essence which have so far been treated by 
philosophers who follow theory 7. Cf. H. Gomperz, Weltanschauungslehre, 11, 
140 ff., where medieval realism about concepts is criticized by arguments like 
Wittgenstein’s. Cf. also n. 23 below. 
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of application “in which one can command a clear view of the aim and 
functioning of words” (5; 130). The primitive, rudimentary languages 
which are investigated in the course of these studies are called “‘/anguage- 
games.” Let us consider one such language-game: It is meant 


to serve for communication between a builder A and an assistant B. A is 
building with building-stones: there are blocks, pillars, slabs and beams. 
B has to pass the stones, and that in the order in which A needs them. For this 
purpose they use a language consisting of the words “block,”’ “‘pillar,” “‘slab,”’ 
“‘beam,”’ A calls them out;—B brings the stone which he has learned to 
bring at such and such a call.—Conceive this as a complete primitive 
language [2]. 


Consider first of all how A prepares B for the purpose he is supposed 
to fulfill. “‘An important part of the training will consist in the teacher’s 
pointing to the objects, directing the [assistant’s] attention to them and 
at the same time uttering a word, for instance the word ‘slab’ as he 
points to that shape”’ (6; ‘“‘child” replaced by ‘assistant’). This proce- 
dure cannot be called an ostensive definition, because the assistant 
who at the beginning is supposed to be without any knowledge of 
any language cannot as yet ask what the name is (6); which shows that 
teaching a language can be looked at as “adjusting a mechanism to 
respond to a certain kind of influence”’ (497; cf. 5). Finally the assistant 
is able to play the game, he is able to carry out the orders given to him 
by the builder A. Let us now imagine that A teaches B more com- 
plicated orders—orders which contain color-names, number-words 
(‘4 red slabs!’) and even orders which contain what one would be 
inclined to call descriptions (‘Give me the slab lying just in front of 
you!’), etc. 


Now, what do the words of this language signify?—-What is supposed 
to shew what they signify, if not the kind of use they have? And we have 
already described that. So we are asking for the expression “This word signifies 
this’ to be made a part of the description. In other words the description 
ought to take the form ‘‘the word... signifies ... .’’ ... But assimilating the des- 
criptions of the uses of words in this way cannot make the uses themselves any 
more like one another. For, as we see, they are absolutely unlike [10]. 


tCompare, e.g., the way in which the word “‘four”’ is used with the 
way in which the word “slab” is used within the language-game in 
question. The difference in the uses of the two words comes out most 
clearly when we compare the procedures by means of which their 
respective uses are taught. A child who is to count correctly has first 
to learn the series of numerals by heart; he has then to learn how to 
apply this knowledge to the case of counting, e.g., the number of 
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apples in a basket. In doing so, he has to say the series of cardinal 
numbers, and for each number he has to take one apple out of the 
basket (cf. 1). He has to be careful not to count one apple twice or 
to miss an apple. The numeral which according to this procedure is 
co-ordinated with the last apple is called ‘the number of apples in the 
basket.’ This is how the use of numerals is taught and how numerals are 
used in counting. Compare with this the use of a word like ‘slab.’ It 
is taught by simple ostension: The word ‘slab’ is repeatedly uttered 
in the presence of a slab. Finally the child is able to identify slabs 
correctly within the language-game it has been taught. Nothing is 
involved which has any similarity to the counting procedure which was 
described above. The application of the word itself to a concrete object 
is much simpler than the application of a number-word to a collection 
whose cardinal number cannot be seen at a glance. This application 
does not involve any complicated technique; a person who understands 
the meaning of ‘slab’ is able to apply this word quite immediately.* 

Let us now imagine that somebody, following 71, should argue in 
this way: It is quite clear: ‘slab’ signifies slabs and ‘3’ signifies 3 ... 
every word in a language signifies something (cf. 3). According to 
Wittgenstein, he has 


so far said nothing whatever; unless [he has] explained exactly what distinction 
[he] wish[es] to make. (It might be of course that [he] wanted to distinguish 
the words of [our] language[-game] from words “‘without meaning”’ [13]. 


Imagine someone’s saying: “‘All tools serve to modify something. Thus the 
hammer modifies the position of the nail, the saw the shape of the board and 
so on.” —And what is modified by the rule, the glue-pot, the nails ?—‘‘Our 
knowledge of the thing’s length, the temperature of the glue and the solidity 
of the board.’”’—Would anything be gained by this assimilation of expressions ? 
[14]. 

Vil 


tOur example and its interpretation suggest an instrumentalist 
theory of language.’* The orders which A gives to B are instruments in 


12 Or an intuitionist (pragmatist, constructivist) theory of language—the 
expressions “‘intuitionist” or “‘pragmatist’’ being used in the way in which they 
serve to describe one of the present tendencies as regards foundations of mathe- 
matics. I am inclined to say—and there is strong evidence in favor of this view— 
that Wittgenstein’s theory of language can be understood as a constructivist 
theory of meaning, i.e., as constructivism applied not only to the meanings of 
mathematical expressions but to meanings in general. Cf. Poincaré, Derniers 
pensées (German edition), pp. 143 ff., and especially Paul Lorenzen, “‘Konstruk- 
tive Begriindung der Mathematik,” Math. Zs., Bd. LIII (1950), 162 ff. Cf. also 
Philosophical Investigations, p. 220: “‘Let the proof teach you what was being 
proved.” 
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getting B to act in a certain way. Their meaning depends on how B 
is supposed to act in the situations in which they are uttered. It seems 
reasonable to extend this theory—which is a corollary to T’, soon to be 
described—to language games which contain descriptive sentences as 
well. The meaning of a descriptive sentence would then consist in its 
role in certain situations; more generally, within a certain culture 
(cf. 199, 206, 241, 325, p. 226). Wittgenstein has drawn this conse- 
quence—which is another corollary of 7’: 


What we call “‘descriptions” are instruments for particular uses. Think of a 
machine-drawing [which directs the production of the machine drawn in a 
certain way], a cross-section, an elevation with measurements, which an 
engineer has before him. Thinking of a description as a word-picture of facts 
has something misleading about it: one tends to think only of such pictures 
as hang on the walls: which seem simply to portray how a thing looks, what 
it is like. (These pictures are as it were idle) [291]. 


And quite generally: “Language is an instrument. Its concepts are 
instruments” (569). This idea has an important consequence. Instru- 
ments are described by referring to how they work. There are different 
kinds of instruments for different purposes. And there is nothing 
corresponding to the ethereal meanings which, according to 71, are 
supposed to make meaningful the use of a// instruments alike. ““Let the 
use of words teach you their meaning” (p. 220) is to be substituted for 
74—and this now seems to be the new theory, 7’. But in order to 
appreciate the full importance of 7’ we have first of all to consider 
the following objections, which seem to be inevitable. In talking, 
ordering, describing, we certainly use words and get other people 
to act in a certain way (to revise their plans which we show 
to be unreasonable, to obey our wishes, to follow a certain route 
which we point out to them on a map). But the description of the 
meanings of the elements of a language-game is not exhausted by 
pointing to the way in which we use those elements and the connection 
of this use with our actions and other people’s. For in uttering the 
words and the sentences we mean something by them, we want to 
express our thoughts, our wishes, etc. (cf. 501). It is “‘our meaning it that 
gives sense to the sentence.... And ‘meaning it’ is something in the 
sphere of the mind” (358; cf. 74). What we mean seems to be inde- 
pendent of the way we use our words and the way other people react 
to our utterances (cf. 205, and again 74). Moreover, the meanings of 
our utterances, being hidden beneath the surface of the various ways in 
which we use their elements, can only be discovered by looking at the 
mental pictures, the presence of which indicates what we mean by 
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them. A person who wants to understand has, therefore, to grasp this 
mental picture. ““One would like to say: ‘Telling brings it about that 
[somebody else] knows that I am in pain [for example]; it produces this 
mental phenomenon: everything else [in particular whether “‘he does 
something further with it as well’”—e.g., looks for a physician in order 
to help me] is inessential to the telling’ ’’ (363). ““Only in the act of 
understanding is it meant that we are to do this. The order—why, that 
is nothing but sounds, ink-marks” (431). Meaning and understanding 
are, therefore, mental processes. 

tApparently this idea makes it necessary to give an account of mean- 
ing which is independent of the description of the way in which signs 
are used within a certain language-game. Another great part of the 
Philosophical Investigations is devoted to showing that this is not the case. 
A careful analysis of the way we use phrases such as ‘A intends to ...,’ 
‘A means that ...,’ ‘A suddenly understands that ...,’ shows that in 
trying to account for this use we are again thrown back on a descrip- 
tion of the way we use certain elements of the language-game in which 
those expressions occur and the connection of this use with our actions 
and other people’s. 


Vill 


t(A) The meaning we connect with a certain sign is a mental 
picture. We do not look into the mind of a person in order to find out 
what he is really saying. We take his utterances at their face value, e.g., 
we assume that, when saying ‘I hate you’ he is in a state of hating. 
“If I give anyone an order I feel it to be quite enough to give him signs. 
And I should never say: this is only words. Equally, when I have asked 
someone something and he gives me an answer (i.e., a sign) I am con- 
tent—that was what I expected—and I don’t raise the objection: 
but that’s a mere answer’’(503). On our present view, this attitude is 
easily shown to be superficial. For it might be that on looking into the 
speaker’s soul (or mind) we discover something quite different, e.g., 
love in the person who said ‘I hate you.’ 

tNow two questions arise about this procedure. First: Why trust 
the language of the mind (one wonders what kind of language this may 
be) when we do not trust the overt language, i.e., the sentence ‘I hate 
you’? (cf., e.g., 74 and all the passages on the interpretation of rules: 
197 ff.). For whatever appears to be found in the mind can be inter- 
preted in various ways, once we have decided not to proceed as we 
usually do, i.e., not to take parts of a certain language-game which 
we are playing at their face-value. Secondly: Let us assume that 
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somebody who really loves a certain person tells her that he hates 
her.!® Does this fact make ‘I hate you’ mean the same as ‘I love you’? 
Or imagine a person, who abounds in slips of the tongue (or is at 
the moment rather occupied with a difficult problem and so not 
listening attentively), giving what we consider to be a wrong or an 
irrelevant answer. Doesn’t that reaction of considering his answer as 
irrelevant show that what he says is thought to be meaningful inde- 
pendently of what he is thinking? For we don’t say: ‘He certainly gave 
the right answer; what he said was accompanied by the right thought- 
processes,’ but rather ‘He gave a quite irrelevant answer; maybe he 
didn’t understand our question or expressed himself wrongly.’ Or 
“suppose I said ‘abcd’ and meant: the weather is fine. For as I uttered 
the signs I had the experience normally had only by someone who 
had year-in year-out used ‘a’ in the sense of ‘the,’ ‘b’ in the sense of 
‘weather’ and so on. Does ‘abcd’ now mean: the weather is fine?” 
(509; cf. 665). How does somebody else find out what I meant by 
‘abed’ ? Of course I can explain to him that ‘abcd’ means ‘the weather 
is fine’; and I can also indicate how the parts of the first string of signs 
are related to the parts (the words) of the second string. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that such an explanation reveals what ‘abcd’ 
really means. For from the few words which I intend to be an explana- 
tion one cannot yet judge whether an explanation has been given or not. 

tOf course I say ‘ “abcd” means “the weather is fine”’ or ‘By 
‘‘abcd”’ I mean “‘the weather is fine,” ’ and I have the intention of 
giving an explanation. But now imagine someone’s saying ‘Mr. A and 
Mrs. B loved—I mean lived—together for a long time.’!* In this case 
he does not want to give a definition or an explanation according to 
which ‘love’ is supposed to mean the same as ‘live’; rather, he com- 
mitted a slip of the tongue and wanted to correct himself. In certain 
cases this is clear enough. In other cases it follows, e.g., from the fact 
that ‘love’ is never again mentioned in connection with Mr. A and 
Mrs. B, etc. When, therefore, I say, ‘By “‘abcd” I mean “‘the weather is 
fine,” ’ it is not yet certain what the case is, whether I intended to give 
an explanation, or was just awaking from a kind of trance, or whatever 
else might be the case. The way ‘I mean’ is to be interpreted follows 
from the context in which the whole sentence is uttered and from 


999 


13 Psychoanalysis has made rather a misleading use of such cases. It has 
introduced a picture-language (so-called symbols) and interpreted it in such 
a way that it is not conceivable how the theory could possibly be refuted. 

144 In Freud’s Vorlesungen iiber Psychoanalyse one will find plenty of examples 
of this kind. 
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what we find out about the further use of the sign ‘abcd’ (cf. 686). 
In order to find out whether ‘abcd’ really means ‘the weather is fine’ 
we have, therefore, to find out how ‘abcd’ is being used quite independ- 
ently of any feelings on the part of the person who said ‘abcd’ and of 
any explanation given by him. Of course his explanation may be the 
starting point of a training in the use of a new language in which ‘a,’ 
‘b,’ ‘c,’ ‘d’ really have the meanings indicated. But note now that 
*‘abcd”’ makes sense only within this language-game. I cannot mean 
‘the weather is fine’ by ‘abcd’ before this language-game has been 
established. I myself could not possibly connect any sense with ‘abcd’ 
before the elements of this sign have become meaningful by being made 
elements of a certain language-game. And even the fact “‘that I had 
the experience normally had only by someone who had year-out 
year-in used ‘a’ in the sense of ‘the,’ ‘b’ in the sense of ‘weather’ and 
so on’ (509) could not make them meaningful; I could not even 
describe this experience as I did just now, because such a description 
does not yet exist. 

tWe have to conclude that no mere mental effort of a person A can 
either make a string of signs mean something different from the mean- 
ing it has within a certain language-game of which it is part, played by 
the people who come into contact with A, or justify its being said that 
he means (intends) something different from everybody else who uses 
it. This seems rather paradoxical. But let us assume for a moment that 
two people 
belonging to a tribe unacquainted with games should sit at a chess-board 
and go through the moves of a game of chess; and with the appropriate mental 
accompaniments. And if we were to see it we should say they were playing 
chess. But now imagine a game of chess translated according to certain rules 
into a series of actions which we do not ordinarily associate with a game—say 
into yells and stamping of feet. And now suppose those two people to yell 
and stamp instead of playing the form of chess that we are used to; and this 
in such a way that their procedure is translatable by suitable rules into a 
game of chess. Should we still be inclined to say they were playing a game? 
[200]. 
The decision of this question again depends on the situation. Imagine, 
e.g., that their yelling and stamping has an important role within a 
religious ceremony of the tribe. That any change of procedure is said 
to offend the gods and is treated accordingly (the offenders are killed). 
In this case neither the possibility of the translation nor the presence 
of the chess-feelings in the minds of the participants would turn this 
procedure into a game of chess (although it is also quite possible to 
imagine a tribe where people who lose games of chess are thought to 
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be hated by the gods and are killed. But in this case a difference will be 
made between games and religious procedures by the fact, e.g., that 
only priests are admitted to the latter, or that different expressions 
are used for describing them, which is missing in our case). On the 
contrary, the strange mental state of those who are troubled by chess- 
feelings would be an indication either of insanity (cf. n. 5 above) or of 
lack of religious feeling. 

tNow we can turn round our whole argument and look at the 
people who are sitting at a chess board and moving the pieces. Are 
they really playing chess ? We see now that the inspection of their minds 
does not help us: they might be queer people, thinking of chess when 
they are performing a religious ceremony. Their assertion that they 
are playing chess, even, is not necessarily helpful, for it might be that 
they heard the words from somebody else and misinterpreted them to 
mean sitting in front of the board and making arbitrary moves with the 
pawns. The fact that they are using a chess board does not help us 
either, for the board is not essential to the game. What, then, is essen- 
tial? The fact that they are playing according to certain rules, that they 
follow the rules of the chess game. Applying this result to the meaning 
of sentences in general we arrive at the idea that “if anyone utters a 
sentence and means or understands it he is operating a calculus according 
to definite rules” (81). Thus in analyzing the concepts of meaning, 
understanding, thinking, etc., we finally arrived at the concept of 
following a rule. But before turning to that concept we have to get more 
insight into the concepts just mentioned, and especially into the con- 
cept of intention.t 

(B) It is the “‘queer thing about intention, about the mental process, - 
that the existence of a custom, of a technique, is not necessary to it. 
That, for example, it is imaginable that two people should play chess 
in a world in which otherwise no games existed; and even that they 
should begin a game of chess—and then be interrupted”’ (205). The 
underlying idea is the same, as in the case of meaning : just as we can 
attach meaning to a sign by just connecting its use with a certain image 
which we voluntarily produce, we can also intend to do something by 
producing a certain mental picture. But how, we have to ask, is it poss- 
ible to find out whether or not A, who just announced his intention of 
playing chess, was really intending to do so? Surely chess is defined by 
its rules (cf. 205). Should we therefore conclude that the rules of chess 
were present in the mind of A when he uttered his intention? (205). 

tInvestigation similar to that of IV Ca above will show that not 
every act of intending to play chess is accompanied by a special mental 
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picture which is characteristic of the intention of playing chess. Of 
course, the intention to play chess is sometimes present quite distinctly 
(I have not played chess for a long time, I am a keen chess player, and | 
now I want to play chess and won’t stop looking until I have found a 
chess board and a suitable partner). But this is only a special kind of 
intending to play chess (cf. 1V Cb above) ; therefore its characteristics 
cannot be the reason for calling other cases cases of intending to play 
chess—cases, e.g., in which these characteristics are completely absent. 
But if we assume, on the other hand, that A has a perfect copy of the 
rules of chess before his inner eye—must he necessarily follow the 
features of this copy in such a way that the result will be a game of 
chess ? Is it not possible that he either interprets them in an unusual way, 
that in going over from the reading of his mental picture to the outer 
world (the chess board, his actions in front of the chess board), he 
automatically makes a kind of translation, so that finally he is not doing 
what one would be inclined to call ‘playing chess’ (cf. 73, 74, 86, 139, 
237)? And should we still say that he is intending to play chess just 
because, somewhere in the chain of events which in the end lead to 
his actions, a copy of the rules of chess enters in? Of course, we could 
interpret this copy as we are used to do. But is He interpreting it in the 
same way? And even if he could tell us how he is interpreting it do we 
know how to take his explanation? We see that “interpretations by 
themselves do not determine meaning” (198). We have simply to wait. 
And if he really acts in such a way that he regards playing chess—as we 
understand it—as a fulfillment of his intention, then we may say that 
he intended to play chess. But if it turned out that he did not know how 
to play chess or that, apparently intending to play chess, he sat down 
at the chess board and made irregular moves, we should under certain 
circumstances conclude that he had wrong ideas as to his intentions. 
Of course the phrase ‘under certain circumstances’ has to be inserted. 
For it is perfectly possible that A, intending to play chess, was intro- 
duced to a person he did not like and, with the intention of avoiding 
playing chess with him, acted as if he did not know the rules of chess 
or as if he had never intended to play chess. But what has to be criti- 
cized is the idea that such a difference might be found out by inspecting 
his mind (or soul) and by reading off his intention from his mental 
processes. It is his futher actions (talking included), as well as his 
personal history, which teach us how we are to take his first utterance— 
that he intended to play chess. But as it now turns out that our criteria 
for deciding whether a person, A, intends to play chess or not are 
“‘extended in time”’ (cf. 138), we have to conclude that intending to 
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play chess cannot be a mental event which occurs at a certain time. 
Intending is not an experience (cf. p. 217): it has “‘no experience-content. 
For the content (images for instance) which accompany and illustrate 
[it] are not the ... intending” (p. 217). 

t(C) The same applies to understanding.t Let us examine the 
following kind of language-game (143 ff.): When A gives an order, 
B has to write down series of signs according to a certain formation- 
rule. The orders are of the kind “1, 2, 3, ...!”’ or “‘2, 4, 6, 8, ...!” or 
**2, 4, 9, 16, ...! or “2, 6, 12, 20, 30, 42, ...!”’ etc. B is supposed to 
continue the series in a certain way, i.e., he is supposed to write down 
the series of numerals in the first case, the series of the even numerals 
in the second case, etc. First of all, A will teach B the rules of the lan- 
guage-game. He will then give orders to B, in order to check B’s 
abilities. He will finally state that B has mastered the system, that he 
understands it. It should be clear that, when used in this way, ‘under- 
standing’ cannot signify a mental phenomenon. For we also say that B 
understands (is master of) the language-game just explained when 
lying on his bed and sleeping (cf. 148). But the mental-act philosopher 
is ready with a new expression—he speaks of a subconscious mental 
phenomenon, i.e., he says that B, although dreaming perhaps of 
beautiful women, is nevertheless subconsciously thinking of the new 
language game and its rules. 

The objections to this idea are obvious. Whether subconscious or not, 
the alleged thinking-process may or may not determine the actual 
behavior of B (cf. VIII B, above) ; i.e., B may not be able to carry out 
the orders of A although a clever psychologist has found out that the 
thinking-process which is supposed to accompany his ability to obey 
the orders is present. We shall not say in this case that B has mastered 
the game, that we have discovered a special case of mastering the game 
(cp. IV Cb2, above); we shall simply say that he had not mastered it 
although he or the psychologist thought he had. This objection being 
accepted, it might be said that 
knowing the game is a state of the mind (perhaps of the brain) by means of 
which we explain the manifestations of that knowledge. Such a state is called 
a disposition. But there are objections to speaking of a state of the mind here, 


inasmuch as there ought to be two different criteria for such a state: a know- 
ledge of the construction of the apparatus quite apart from what it does [149]. 


What the apparatus does is in our case the actual behavior of B when 
he receives certain orders. 

But there is a second way in which the word ‘understanding’ is used. 
Understanding in this sense is not meant to be understanding of a game 
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as a whole (understanding the rules of chess, i.e., knowing how to 
play chess) but understanding the meaning of a particular move 
within the game, e.g., understanding the order 2, 4, 6, ...! ““Let us 
imagine the following example: A writes series of numbers down, 
B watches him and tries to find a law for the sequence of numbers. If 
he succeeds, he exclaims: ‘Now I can go on!’—So this capacity, this 
understanding is something that makes its appearance in a mo- 
ment” (151), and this suggests that ‘understanding,’ used in this way, 
might mean a mental event. But wait: Do we find any mental event 
which is common to all cases of understanding? Imagine that A gave 
the order 1, 5, 11, 19, 29, ...! to B and that, upon A’s arriving at_19, 
B said, ‘I understand.’ What happened to B? 


Various things may have happened; for example, while A was slowly putting 
one number after the other, B was occupied with trying various algebraic 
formulae on the numbers which had been written down. After A had written 
the number 19, B tried the formula a, = n? + n — 1; and the next number 
confirmed his hypothesis. Or again—B does not think of formulae. He watches 
A writing his numbers down with a certain feeling of tension and all sorts 
of vague thoughts go through his head. Finally he asks himself: ‘‘What is 
the series of differences?” He finds the series, 4, 6, 8, 10 and says: Now I can 
go on.—Or he watches and says ‘‘Yes, I know that series’—and continues it, 
just as he could have done if A had written down the series 1, 3, 5, 7, 9.—Or 
he says nothing at all and simply continues the series. Perhaps he had what 
may be called the feeling ‘‘that’s easy!” [151]. 

We can also imagine the case where nothing at all occurred in B’s mind 
except that he suddenly said ‘Now I know how to go on’”’—perhaps with a 
feeling of relief [179]. 


But are the processes which I have described here understanding ? [152]. 


Is it not possible that a person who has the feelings just described is 
not able to write down the series as it was meant by A? Should we not 
be inclined to say that he did not really understand ? ‘“The application 
is still a criterion of understanding” (146). It would, therefore, be 
quite misleading “‘to call the words [‘Now I can go on’] a ‘description 
of a mental state.—One might rather call them a ‘signal’; and we 
judge whether it was rightly employed by what he [i.e., B] goes on to 
do” (180). 

tNow let us use this example to discuss intention and meaning as 
well. What if B, in carrying out the order 2, 4, 6, 8, ...! wrote 1000, 
1004, 1008, 1012, etc. (cf. 185)? Of course A will say: ‘Don’t you 
see? You ought to write 2, 4, 6, 8, ...!’ And if that does not lead to 
a change in the behavior of B, he will tell him : “‘What I meant was 
that [you] should write the next but one number after every number 
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[you] wrote; and from this all those propositions follow in turn” (186). 
Now several conclusions may be drawn from this situation.t First 
of all one may be inclined to say that 2, 4, 6, 8, ...! was an incomplete 
order and that there was clearly a possibility of misunderstanding 
(cf. a similar argument in 19). For this order reveals so to speak, only 
an external character of the series to be written down, namely the 
character that its first members are ‘2,’ ‘4,’ ‘6,’ etc. And the training of 
B, too, taught him only an external character of all the series, namely, 
that they began in a certain way. B has therefore to guess how to 
continue, and of course he may hit upon the wrong guess. But the 
order “‘take the next but one!” seems to be of a different character. 
It contains so to speak the whole of the series in a nutshell. Under- 
standing this order implies knowing the law of development for the 
whole series. But let us now investigate how the understanding of this 
order may be taught. Of course, A has to write down the series 2, 4, 6, 
8, ... and has to explain to B what ‘next but one’ means. He does so by 
comparing this series with 1, 2, 3, 4, ... and by showing that ‘4’ is the 
‘next but one to 2,’ etc. The explanation will therefore be similar to the 
explanation of 2, 4, 6, 8, ...! Why, then, should teaching the pupil how 
to take ‘the next but one’ remove any possibility of error? On the 
contrary! We could imagine that B has been taught how to use 2, 4, 6, 
8, ...! but that he does not know, what ‘the next but one’ means. In 
this case the teacher would have to explain the ‘next but one’ by 
referring to 2, 4, 6, 8, ...! and not the other way round. The same applies 
to algebraic formulae. Consider a ‘difficult’ series such as 1, 3, 13, 21, 
31, 43,.-.. It is not easily seen how this series might be continued. 
If we hear that its algebraic formula is n? —n-+-1 we are able to 
write down the next members at once. But that only shows that we 
already knew how to apply the algebraic expression, but did not know 
how to apply 1, 3, 13, 21, 31, 43, --. if the continuation of this series is 
ordered. It does not show us an essential quality which, so to speak, 
contains the whole series in a nutshell. For an onlooker who is unac- 
quainted with the formula as well as with the series will have to learn 
how to apply the formula in developing series. And the methods of 
teaching this ability will be similar to the methods of teaching 2, 4, 
6, 8, ...! (cf. 146). 

Let us return now to intention. The existence of algebraic formulae 
for the description of series is misleading in one way: A cannot write 
down the whole series in order to make himself understood to B. But 
he can use an algebraic formula or a simple expression, such as ‘take 
the next but one.’ He can write down the formula within a few seconds 
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and one is therefore inclined to assume that meaning the series 1, 2, 3, 
4, -.. ad infinitum can be a mental act which occurs within a few seconds. 


Here I should first of all like to say: Your idea was that that act of meaning 
the order had in its own way already traversed all those steps; that when 
you meant it your mind as it were flew ahead and completed all the steps 
before you physically arrived at this or that one.—Thus you were inclined 
to use such expressions as: The steps are really already taken, even before 
I take them in writing or orally or in thought’® [188]. 


They “‘are determined by the algebraic formula” (189). But how? 
Surely thinking of the formula cannot help us (cf. 146), for one and the 
same formula may be used for different purposes (think of the different 
use which is made of the formula a + 6 = 6 + a in different parts of 
mathematics: in class-theory it means the commutativity of class- 
disjunction; in algebra it is used for expressing the commutativity of 
algebraic addition; in number theory it is used for expressing a general 
property of numbers; in lattice-theory it has still another meaning and 
likewise in group-theory, etc.) The imagining of the formula (if it ever 
does occur) must be connected with a certain application of the formula 
in order to provide us with the knowledge of its meaning and with the 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention in using it. And as it is always 
possible to apply a formula in many different ways we have to observe 
how it is applied in a particular case, by a particular mathematician, 
in order to determine his way of using the formula and thus what he 
means when he utters the formula. But the use of a formula is ‘extended 
in time”’ (138). And therefore, since following up this use is one of the 
criteria we employ to find out what is meant by A when he writes 
down a certain formula, we cannot say that meaning something is a 
mental event. “It may now be said: ‘The way the formula is meant 
determines which steps are to be taken.’ What is the criterion for the 
way the formula is meant? It is for example, the kind of way we always 
use it, the way we are taught to use it”’ (1g0).1® 


15 Here is the core of Wittgenstein’s criticism of the so-called Cantorian 
(cf. Poincaré loc. cit.) interpretation of mathematics. This criticism (it is deve- 
loped in detail in his mathematical writings, which are still unpublished—in 
the Philosophical Investigations there are only a few passages, cf. 352) is another 
corollary of T’. 

16 Cf. also 693: ‘‘ ‘When I teach someone the formation of the series ... 
I surely mean him to write ... at the hundredth place.’—Quite right; you 
mean it. And evidently without necessarily even thinking of it. This shews 
you how different the grammar of the verb ‘to mean’ is from that of ‘to 
think.” And nothing is more wrong-headed than calling meaning a mental 
activity!” 
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(D) Another criticism of the idea that meaning is a mental activity 
derives from the fact that sometimes it is calculation that decides the 
question whether a sentence is meaningful or not. Consider the 
sentence ‘‘ ‘I have n friends and n? + 2n + 2 = o.’ Does this sentence 
make sense?’’ (513). Assuming that a sentence is made meaningful 
by connecting its utterance with a certain mental content, we should 
conclude that there is no difficulty; we have only to look for the mental 
picture behind it, and that will teach us how to judge. But that is not 
the case, we are even inclined to say that we do not yet know whether 
anybody will be able to connect any meaning with the sentence, i.e., 
according to the theory we are discussing at present, whether anybody 
is justified in connecting an image with the utterance of this sentence. 
We have first to find out whether the sentence conforms to certain 
general rules (th: number of friends can neither be negative nor 
imaginary) and we do so by calculating. We also cannot say at once 
whether we understand or not; we have first to find out whether there 
is anything to be understood; i.e., whether we understand or not can 
again be found out by a process of calculation only. One has, therefore, 
to realize that “‘we calculate, operate with words and in the course of 
time turn them sometimes into one picture, sometimes into 
another” (449). 

(E) Result: Meaning, understanding, intending, thinking (and, 
as we may add—remembering, loving, hoping!’) are not mental activities. 
The criteria by which we decide whether or not A is thinking of ..., 
intending to do ..., meaning ..., etc., do not relate only to the moment 
of the intention, the thought, the understanding. We cannot say 
“A intended ... because’’ and point to a process which accompanies 
his utterances or his (apparently intentional) behavior. ‘For no process 
could have the consequences of [intending]’’ (cf. p. 218). 


IX 


?The last section was devoted to the discussion of a possible objection 
against an instrumentalist theory of language, as it seems to be sugges- 


17 “What is a deep feeling? Could someone have the feeling of ardent love 
or hope for the space of one second—no matter what preceded or followed this 
second? What is happening now has significance—in these surroundings. 
The surroundings [the history of the event included—cf. the words “‘what 
preceded”’] give it its importance”’ (583; cf. 572, 584, 591, 614 ff., esp. 638: 
“If someone says ‘For a moment...’ is he really only describing a momen- 
tary process?—But not even the whole story was my evidence for saying 
‘For a moment...’ ”’). 
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ted by Wittgenstein (cf. Sec. VII). The objection was founded on the 
idea that words are meaningful because we mean something when 
uttering them, and that quite independently of the way in which those 
words are used. But it turned out that in deciding whether somebody 
is really meaning something when uttering a sentence we are thrown 
back on observation of the way he uses certain elements of speech and 
that, therefore, an account of meaning can and must be given within 
the instrumentalist interpretation of language. Meaning is not some- 
thing that needs consideration apart from the description of the way 
certain expressions are used by the speaker or by other people with 
whom he is trying to communicate. At the same time a tendency was 
discovered, namely the tendency ‘“‘to hypostatize feelings where there 
are none”’ (598).18 No objection to the instrumentalist interpretation 
seems to be left, but one : When playing a language-game we certainly 
obey certain rules. Thus the idea is suggested ‘“‘that if anyone utters a 
sentence and means or understands it, he is operating a calculus according 
to definite rules” (81), and the rules seem to be something which 
directs the activities within a language-game, which therefore cannot 
be described in terms which are useful for describing the working of 
the language-game itself. It is this idea which we have to treat last. 
The discussion of this idea in the Philosophical Investigations is interwoven 
with the discussion of the other ideas treated in the book because there 
are arguments which apply to several] ideas at once.t 

Assuming that in talking, calculating, etc., we are acting in accord- 
ance with certain rules leads at once to the following question: ““How 
am I able to obey a rule?” (217). For, on the one hand, it seems to be 
the case that “the rule, once stamped with a particular meaning, traces 
the lines along which it is to be followed through the whole of space ... 
all the steps are already taken” (219). But “if something of that sort 
really were the case, how would it help ?” (219). For is there not always 
the possibility of interpreting the rule in a different way ? And how are 
we to know which interpretation is the right one ? Once the rule is sepa- 
rated from our activity it seems impossible that it can determine this 
activity any more. For it may try to make itself known to us by mental 
events (‘grasping’ the rule), by a book which contains all rules of the 
language-game to be played, etc. In any one of those cases we can 
proceed in many different ways depending on how we interpret, i.e., 
how we use, the mental picture, the book, etc., in the course of our 


18 Cf. 295: ““When we look into ourselves as we do philosophy, we often 
get to see just a picture. A full-blown pictorial representation of our grammar. 
Not facts; but as it were illustrated turns of speech.” 
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further activities (cf. 73, 74, 86, 139, 237). Thus it seems that “‘any 
course of action [can] be determined by a rule because every course of 
action [can] be made out to accord with the rule” (201; “could” 
replaced by ‘can’). 

But “‘What this shows is that there is a way of grasping a rule which 
is not an interpretation, but which is exhibited in what we call ‘obeying 
the rule’ and ‘going against it’ in actual cases’’ (201). That will become 
clear from the following example (cf. 454): “‘A rule stands there like a 
sign-post. Does the sign-post leave no doubt open about the way I have 
to go? Does it show which direction I am to take when | have passed 
it?”’ (85). How do I know which direction I have to go? “‘If that means 
‘have I reasons?’ the answer is: My reasons will soon give out. And 
then I shall act, without reasons” (211). “When someone whom I am 
afraid of orders me [to follow the sign-post], I act quickly, with perfect 
certainty, and the lack of reasons does not trouble me”’ (212, with “‘to 
continue the series” replaced by ‘to follow the sign-post’). “When I 
obey a rule, I do not choose. I obey the rule blindly”’ (219). Let us now 
assume a land where everybody, on seeing a signpost: —, follows 
it in this direction: <, where children are advised to follow the sign- 
post in the way indicated, where foreigners who are in the habit of 
going — when they see a signpost like this: — are taught that they 
are acting wrongly, that ‘—’ means ‘go <.’ Should we say that the 
inhabitants of our imaginary country are misinterpreting the signpost ? 
Obviously this would not be the right description of the situation, for 
without being related to human activities (language-games included) 
the signpost is a mere piece of matter and the question as to its meaning 
(and therefore the question as to whether a certain interpretation is the 
right one) does not arise at all. 

Now it is using the signpost in a certain way, i.e., behaving in a 
certain way in the presence of the signpost, that gives a meaning to it 
and that separates it from the other parts of nature which are meaning- 
less in the sense that they are not parts of human language-games. 
But behaving in this way is also called obeying the rules. ‘And hence also 
‘obeying a rule’ is a practice. And to think one is obeying a rule is not 
to obey a rule. Hence it is not possible to obey a rule ‘privately’ : 
Otherwise thinking one was obeying a rule would be the same thing 
as obeying it” (202). 

Apply this to language-games in general. It follows, that “to obey 
a rule, to make a report, to give an order, to play a game of chess, are 
customs (uses, institutions)” (199) and “‘not a hocus-pocus which can 
be performed only by the soul” (454). ““To understand a sentence 
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means to understand a language. To understand a language means to 
master a technique” (199). And so we are back at the instrumental 
interpretation of language: ‘“‘Every sign by itself seems dead. What gives 
it life ?—In use it is alive. Is life breathed into it then?—Or is the use 
its life ?”’ (432). And questions of meaning, of understanding, of follow- 
ing a rule are to be treated by taking into account the use of signs 
within a certain language-game. 


xX 


tThus we arrive at the following result. According to T meanings 
are objects for which words stand. Rules are of a similar ethereal 
character. Understanding the meanings, grasping the rules, is an 
activity of the mind, which is the organ for finding our way about in the 
realm of meaning as the senses are organs for finding our way about in 
the physical world. We found that either there is no representation of 
the meanings or the rules in the mind or, assuming that a representa- 
tion does exist, that it cannot determine the way in which we proceed 
because there are always many possibilities of interpretation. According 
to 7’ the meaning of the elements of a language-game emerges from 
their use and that use belongs to a quite different category from a single 
mental event or a mental process, or any process whatever (cf. p. 196). 

tNow a sign can be part of different language-games just as a 
button can be used in a game of chess (instead of a pawn, e.g., which 
has been lost) or a game of draughts. Do we try in this case to abstract 
from the differences between these two kinds of use in order to discover 
a common quality which will explain to us how it is possible for the 
button to function both as a pawn and as a piece in draughts? The 
question does not arise because it seems obvious that the button 
changes its function according to the game within which it is used. 
But in the case of a language-game, theory 7 seduces us into thinking 
that the sign ‘2,’ e.g., is in any case of its use within language connected 
with a single element, its meaning, and that the varieties of its use 


2 
(‘Give me two apples!’—as said in a grocery; | x8dx=4; “Two hours 


ago I met him in the street’; ‘The number of solutions of the equation 
x? + 5x +4 = 0 is two’) are only a superficial aspect. Once this 
idea has been dropped, once it has been realized that the meaning 
of a sign is constituted by its use within a certain language-game, 
words can be looked at as the button was above. And instead of trying 
to grasp the essence of a thing which is to explain the varieties of the 
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use of the sign which stands for the thing we ought simply to describe 
the language-game of which the sign is part. ““We must do away with 
all explanation, and description alone must take its place’ (109). 
“Our mistake is to look for an explanation where we ought to look at 
what happened as a ‘proto-phenomenon.’ That is where we ought to 
have said: This language-game 1s played” (654). ‘‘Look at the language- 
game as the primary thing. And look on the feelings, etc., as you look 
on a way of regarding the language-game, as interpretation” (656).!° 

tWittgenstein’s position has not yet been described correctly. 
Wittgenstein was said to hold a theory, 7’, which emphasizes the 
instrumental aspect of language and which points to use in a language- 
game as the essential thing. And describing the language-game, so one 
is inclined to say, according to the presentation which has been given 
so far, is the task of philosophy. From that description quite a few 
philosophical problems will become clear which seemed hopelessly 
muddled when seen from the point of view of theory 7. Philosophy, 
then, seems to be the theory of language-games (a kind of general 
syntax or semantics in Carnap’s sense) and TJ’ seems to be its most 
important part. But according to Wittgenstein this assumption would 
involve a misunderstanding. For the supposed theory of language- 
games could do no more than enable people to run through the single 
moves of a game, as a player who is acquainted with the game runs 
through its moves. But for such a player there is no problem. If he 
asks, e.g., “‘ ‘How do sentences manage to represent?’—the answer 
must be: ‘Don’t you know? You certainly see it, when you use them.’ 
For nothing is concealed” (435). Everything “lies open to view”’ (92; 
126). “Philosophy” therefore “‘may in no way interfere with the actual 
use of language; it can in the end only describe it ... it leaves everything 
as it is” (124). 

tLet us assume that somebody begins to construct a theory of Lan- 
guage-games. This theory, if formulated in the terms of 7’, will be 
thought to serve as an explanation of how meaning is conferred upon 
single signs by the way in which these signs are incorporated into a 
language-game. The theory (or description, as it may also be called) 
will involve a new kind of use of terms such as ‘sentence,’ ‘fact,’ ‘mean- 
ing.’ But has a useful explanation or description really been found? 
We must realize that the supposed theory introduces a new use of 


19 Note that the idea of an ideal language becomes obsolete as soon as it 
has been recognized that all language-games are on a par. Vague concepts, 
e.g. (cf. 71), cannot be regarded as inadmissible any longer. They have a 
definite function, and that is all we can demand from them. 
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‘meaning,’ ‘fact,’ ‘sentence,’ etc. If this use involves even a slight 
deviation from the use of these words within the language-games to be 
described (explained) the supposed description in fact involves a change 
in the phenomenon to be described. But if on the other hand the change 
is a considerable one (and that is to be expected if one is trying to 
develop a fully-fledged instrumentalist philosophy of meaning) a new 
language-game for the expression ‘sentence,’ ‘meaning,’ etc., has been 
established and the task of describing the given language-game is not 
fulfilled either. Thus ‘‘we must do away with all explanation” and with T’ 
as well. The description, however, which Wittgenstein invites us to 
give instead of the explanation, consists only in “‘putting the things 
before us” (126), and as “everything lies open to view, there is nothing 
to explain” (126). We might therefore say, rather hyperbolically, that 
the “language disguises thoughts” of the Tractatus (4.002) is now 
replaced by “language is already thought, nothing is concealed.” 

tBut the situation is not quite as simple as that. For there are philo- 
sophical systems, philosophical theories; and it needs to be explained 
how it is that they come into existence if “‘nothing is concealed.” 

tIn describing how philosophical theories come into being, Wittgen- 
stein refers to the fact that “‘we do not command a clear view of the use 
of our words” (122). Given the answer that nothing is concealed, ‘‘one 
would like to retort: ‘Yes, but it all goes by so quick, and I should like 
to see it as it were laid open to view” (435). On the other hand, ‘“‘we 
remain unconscious of the prodigious diversity of all the everyday 
language-games because the clothing of our language makes every- 
thing alike’’ (p. 224). ““What confuses us is the uniform appearance of 
words when we hear them spoken or meet them in script and print. For 
their application is not presented to us so clearly” (11). Take the follow- 
ing example: The sentences ‘Washington is a city’ and’ “Two is an 
even number’ are of a similar structure. This suggests that just as in 
the first case ‘Washington’ is the name of a real thing, ‘two’ is the 
name of a more abstract object, notwithstanding the fact that the 
uses of the two signs are “absolutely unlike”’ (10). 


In the use of words one might distinguish “‘surface-grammar”’ from ‘‘depth- 
grammar.’ What immediately impresses itself upon us about the use of a 
word is the way it is used in the construction of the sentence, the part of its 
use—one might say—that can be taken in by the ear. And now compare 
the depth-grammar, say of the word “to mean,” with what the surface- 
grammar would lead us to suspect. No wonder that we find it difficult to know 
our way about [661]. 


This difficulty is the reason why we resort to philosophical theories. 
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Why we invent theories of meaning. And why we try to conceive an 
ideal form behind the complexities of our language-games. 

tBut it is clear “that every sentence in our language ‘is in order, as 
it is.” That is to say, we are not striving after an ideal, as if our ordinary 
vague sentences had not yet got a quite unexceptionable sense ... there 
must be perfect order even in the vaguest sentence” (98). It should 
also be clear that the “‘philosophy of logic speaks of sentences and words 
in exactly the same sense in which we speak of them in ordinary life, 
when we say, e.g., ‘Here is a Chinese sentence’ or ‘No, that only looks 
like writing; it is actually just an ornament’ and so on” (108). Thus 
the proper task of philosophy will be to unmask philosophical theories, 
to “bring words back from their metaphysical to their everyday 
use” (116), to destroy the “houses of cards” and to clear up ‘“‘the 
ground of language on which they stand” (113). And philosophy 
becomes a “battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by 
means of language” (109). This battle is carried through by “‘assem- 
bling reminders for a particular purpose” (127)—for the purpose of 
‘seeing connexions” (122); and “different therapies” (133), not ‘‘a 
philosophical method” (133), are used in order to finish it victoriously. 

tBut in these therapies the statement of J’ (or rather of the several 
corollaries of T’ which have been mentioned so far) plays the most 
important part. So far we have interpreted the statement of 7’ as the 
exposition of a new (instrumentalist, nominalist, or whatever you like 
to call it) theory of meaning. This interpretation is not unreasonable in 
itself and taken as such it is a very interesting contribution to traditional 
philosophy (actually I think that everything that is interesting in the 
book attaches to the treatment of 7’ in this way). But this interpreta- 
tion would go against the way in which his book is meant to be used 
by Wittgenstein. That may be seen from the following considerations: 
In Section IV the idea was criticized that reading is a mental process. 
If we stick to T’ and interpret it as a theory we cannot understand why 
the discussion in Section IV should be a criticism. For we could argue in 
the following way: Wittgenstein says that the meaning of a word 
becomes clear from the way in which it is used within a specific 
language-game. Let us, therefore, look at the language-game which 
contains both of the expressions ‘reading’ and ‘mental process,’ and 
in which the sentence occurs ‘Reading is a mental process.’ Wittgen- 
stein’s presentation—so one would be inclined to say—is a description 
of certain features of this language-game and includes, of course, the 
remark that ‘mental process’ as used in this language-game has nothing 
whatever to do with toothaches. 
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tBut that is not the right account of what Wittgenstein does. Wittgen- 
stein does criticize—but his criticism is of a particular kind. It is not 
the kind of criticism which is directed, e.g., against a wrong mathe- 
matical calculation. In the latter case the result of the criticism is that 
a certain sentence is replaced by its negation or by a different sentence. 
But Wittgenstein does not want his reader to discover that reading is 
not a mental process. For if ‘mental process’ is used in a metaphysical 
way in ‘reading is a mental process,’ it is used just as metaphysically 
in “reading is not a mental process”’ (cf. 116). For him “‘the results of 
philosophy are the uncovering of one or another piece of plain non- 
sense and of bumps that the understanding has got by running its 
head against the limits of language” (119), and his aim is ‘‘to teach 
you to pass from a piece of disguised nonsense to something that is 
patent nonsense”’ (464) and in this way to clear up “the ground of 
language” (119). But that can only mean that “‘the philosophical 
problems should completely disappear’ (133); for if the aim has been 
reached, “everything lies open to view and there is nothing to 
explain” (126). This implies that the formulation of 7’ as used within 
the critical procedure cannot be interpreted as a new theory of mean- 
ing, for it is applied with the intention of making the language-games 
(e.g., that with ‘reading’) “‘lie open to view,” i.e., lead to a situation 
where language-games are simply played, without any question arising 
as to how it is that words become meaningful as part of a certain 
language-game, etc. That being so, the formulation of 7” loses its 
function as soon as “complete clarity’ has been arrived at. But without 
a function the signs which are part of the formulation of 7’ are without 
meaning. Thus one could say of the sentences which are part of T’: 
These sentences “‘are elucidatory in this way: he who understands 
me finally recognizes them as senseless ... (He must so to speak 
throw away the ladder, after he has climbed up on it.) He must 
surmount these [sentences] ...; then he sees the world rightly” 
( Tractatus 6.54). And seeing the world rightly means playing the 
language games without being troubled by philosophical questions or 
by philosophical problems.t 


XI 


*Note, now, that in the preceding section the idea of the essence 
has been reintroduced. In traditional philosophy the essence was 
hidden beneath the various ways of describing it. Now it is the “‘every- 
day use”’ (116) that “‘has to be accepted,” “is given”’ (p. 226); but this 
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everyday use is likewise hidden, beneath the “houses of cards” of 
philosophical theories (118)?°, and it too has to be brought to light. 
Just so, traditional philosophers (i.e., the adherents of theory 7) tried 
to bring to light the clear and sharp meanings which were hidden 
beneath the “‘muddied”’ use of the words which stand for them (426). 
If we assume, now, that in removing those philosophical coverings we 
finally arrive at ‘‘complete clarity”’ (133), we assume that there is a 
sharp line between the “houses of cards” on the one hand and the 
language-games on which they are built on the other. Now while 
Wittgenstein usually criticizes the idea that, e.g., “there must be 
something common [to games], or they would not be called ‘games’ ”’ 
(66; cf. 1V A above) and points to the fact that if we “‘look and see”’ (66) 
we find a ‘‘complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss- 
crossing’ (66), he seems to assume, nonetheless, that at least philoso- 
phical difficulties have something in common, that there is a definite 
boundary between the card-houses of philosophy and the solid ground 
of everyday language, such that it becomes possible to “‘bring words 
back from their metaphysical use to their everyday use”’ (116). 

*To Wittgenstein we can apply the comment (which he used to 

characterize the adherents of 7) that “A picture held [him] cap- 
tive’ {115). For if it is the use, the practice, which constitutes meaning, 
if ‘what has to be accepted, the given, is ... forms of life’’ (p. 226), then 
one may ask why Wittgenstein tries to eliminate theory 7, which 
certainly must be regarded as a form of life if we look at the way in 
which it is used by its adherents. Nevertheless Wittgenstein tries to 
eliminate this theory as well as other philosophical theories. But this 
attempt can only be justified by assuming that there is a difference 
between using a sign (playing a language-game) and proceeding 
according to theory 7. The procedures which are connected with 
theory 7 are supposed not to be taken as parts of a language-game, 
they constitute a sham-game which is to be destroyed. How is this 
attitude to be understood ? 

*] think we can understand it by looking at the ideas which 
Wittgenstein has about philosophy (at his “‘picture’’ of philosophy as 
one might call it, using his own word). This picture is the picture of the 
Tractatus: ‘“The word ‘philosophy’ must mean something which stands 
above or below, not beside the natural sciences” (Tractatus 4.111). 


In the Investigations we may replace “‘natural sciences” by “‘language- 


20 “Language disguises the’ thought”’ is the position of the Tractatus (4.002). 
One could say that according to the Jnvestigations, the (philosophical) thought 
disguises language. 
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games,” and we arrive at: “Philosophy must be something which 
stands above or below, not beside the language-games”’; philosophy 
cannot be a language-game itself; e.g., it cannot be theory T’. I submit 
that this idea is still present in the Jnvestigations and that it makes it 
clear why Wittgenstein, having found that a sign can only be meaning- 
ful if it is incorporated into a language-game, cannot admit that there 
are philosophical theories.” This observation (as well as others which 
have not been mentioned”*) suggests that the Jnvestigations (apart from 
their substitution of language-games for the one language of the 
Tractatus) are after all not as different from the Tractatus as they seem 
to be at first sight. I am even inclined to say (without being able to 
substantiate this contention at the moment) that the Investigations 
basically contain an application of the main ideas of the Tractatus to 
several concrete problems, the only difference being the use of lan- 
guage-games instead of the language of the natural sciences which 
formed the theoretical background of the Tractatus. 

*Trying to evaluate the book, we might say that the criticisms of 
T and the statement of 7’ which it contains, as well as the application 
of this theory to the discussion of concrete problems (remembering, 
obeying an order, the problem of sensation, etc.), are a great achieve- 
ment, which, however, has its predecessors.” Here we are within tradi- 
tional philosophy. But Wittgenstein wants us to see his criticisms in a 
different light. In the end we should forget them as well as 7, we should 
forget philosophy entirely. Although the formulation of what can be 
regarded as a theory (theory 7’) led us to the proper understanding of 
our difficulties, it must not be taken as the formulation of a theory 
but only as a proper means of getting rid of our philosophical troubles. 
T’ has, therefore, to disappear together with those troubles. This new 
idea, which is Wittgenstein’s own and which can be found in the 
Tractatus as well, is due, first, to the picture that philosophy must be 


21'There are some passages which seem to contradict this interpretation 
of Wittgenstein’s views, e.g., “If one tried to advance theses in philosophy it 
would never be possible to question them, because everyone would agree to 
them” (128), according to which philosophical theses are not meaningless, 
but érivial. ' 

22 Cf. the similarity of “shows itself” in the Tractatus and “‘lies open to view” 
in the Investigations. 

23 Cf., e.g., H. Gomperz, -Weltanschauungslehre, vol. I1, where further refer- 
ences are given; E. Mach, Erkenntnis u. Irrtum, 3d ed., pp. 126 ff.; D’Alembert, 
Traité de dynamique (1743); the tenets of the various nominalistic schools, old 
and new, etc. Cf. also K. Popper’s criticism of essentialism, developed as 
early as 1935. 
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something quite extraordinary and, second, to certain difficulties, 
already mentioned, which could be solved by taking into account the 
difference between object-language and meta-language (used by 
Tarski to get rid of similar difficulties, but never recognized by 
Wittgenstein [cf. 121]). Using this device we find that the philosophical 
language games do not necessarily disturb the language-games they 
are supposed to describe. We also find that philosophy is not necess- 
arily on a level with the language-games it is about. On the contrary, 
the assumption that the philosophical language-games are on a level 
with the language-games they deal with leads to contradictions. This 
solution would not agree with Wittgenstein’s, but it would retain 
several elements of his philosophy: (1) his criticisms of 7; (2) his 
statement of 7’; (3) his observation, that language-games may be 
disturbed by other language-games which are supposed to explain or 
to describe them. It would, however, interpret the statement of T’ as 
a special theory of meaning and formulate it by taking account of the 
difference between object-language and meta-language. It would be 
possible still to have philosophical theories and philosophical problems 
without being open to Wittgenstein’s criticisms, except perhaps the one 
criticism, that the distinction introduced is purely artificial.* 


PAUL FEYERABEND 
Vienna 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


NATURE, MIND AND MODERN SCIENCE. By Errov E. Harris. 
New York, Macmillan Company: London, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1954. Pp. xvi, 455. $5.50. 


*‘When philosophical speculation has taken a wrong turning and 
followed an old and long-abandoned track, which has led it into a 
cul-de-sac, the only proper course is for us to retrace our steps and 
return to the high road, there to take our bearings again and to 
redetermine the direction of progress for the future” (p. xi). The aim 
of this ambitious and elaborately argued book is to carry through this 
reorientation. The long-abandoned track is ‘modern empiricism,” 
now discredited by the “‘absolute presuppositions of modern science,” 
as laid down in Collingwood’s The Idea of Nature, but still blindly 
followed by analytic philosophers. The cul-de-sac is ‘‘logical positivism” 
in what the author calls its ‘“Wittgensteinist’” and ‘‘Carnapian” 
versions. The high road is that of speculative idealism, best marked out 
by Hegel, along which Whitehead is held to have moved nine tenths 
of the way toward the truth that Mr. Harris sees ahead. The direction 
of future progress, mapped somewhat sketchily in Chapter XX, 
“The Road Ahead,” leads onward and upward. For we have by this 
time learned that nature, physical, organic and human, “‘is all one 
continuous process of development, in and through which the basal 
activity which is the ‘substance’ of the real—the activity of thought— 
comes to consciousness of itself in and as mind, makes its own history 
and reflects upon itself and the process of its development, and by so 
doing makes still further progress toward the completion of the devel- 
opment in the infinite spiritual consummation which is God” (p. 446). 
The forward look is certainly inviting. The process of thought by which 
Mr. Harris achieves it is somewhat less persuasive. 

It is difficult to summarize, and even at times to discern, the positive 
structure of this philosophy. Mr. Harris comes to his own conclusions 
through extended, and often detailed, criticism of the views of Plato, 
Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Hegel, Bradley, Russell, Moore, Broad, Price, Bergson, Alexander, 
Whitehead, Collingwood, Wisdom, Ayer, Carnap, Wittgenstein, and 
a number of other philosophers, salvaging the truth and exposing the 
errors of each in turn in the broad sweep of his forward progress 
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toward that view of nature and of man to which the absolute pre- 
suppositions of modern science (implicit in the doctrines of Driesch, 
Jeans, Eddington, and the elder Haldane) more plainly point. It is 
only at the end that the philosophical dividend of this extensive inquiry 
is declared and even then it is by no means easy to disengage the 
surviving truth from the errors slain along the way. 

The discussions of particular philosophies are often interesting on 
their own account. Mr. Harris is at his best when he deals with theories, 
particularly those of Hegel and Collingwood, with which he is in 
substantial sympathy. In others he tends to find, for the most part, 
what his own preconceptions put there and to reject as error whatever 
fails to square with those preconceptions. Consider, for example, the 
statement, presumably descriptive of Alexander’s theory of emergence, 
that ‘““The final emergent is deity, the quality of mind in the highest 
forms of its spiritual activity” (p. 413, my italics) or his attempted 
assimilation of Whitehead’s ““Consequent Nature of God” to the 
Absolute Mind of Hegel’s philosophy (pp. 436-437). His criticism of 
empiricism is sometimes acute in detail but rises to a pitch of indigna- 
tion as he approaches what he calls “‘logical positivism” that is more 
vituperative than enlightening. This philosophy, he tells us “‘is con- 
fined to a solipsistic phenomenalism in which the knowing self, the 
objective world and the minds of other persons are all spirited away in a 
mist of linguistic equivalences going by the name of logical construc- 
tion,” and “‘In the epistemological wilderness thus created the pseudo- 
sciences of semiotic are the mirages, beguiling the traveller with the 
specious appearance of knowledge, and abandoning him to intellec- 
tual inanity” (p. 351). A philosopher who can offer this as a fair 
characterization of the work, say, of Wittgenstein, is hardly in a 
position to instruct others concerning it. 

In a somewhat similar way the “‘absolute presuppositions of modern 
science” turn out to be those of Collingwood and Harris, after reading 
Jeans and Eddington, rather than anything that practicing scientists 
would, for the most part, recognize as their own. Thus Mr. Harris 
extracts from a rather hasty survey of modern biology the absolute 
presupposition in every attempt to explain biological phenomena of 
“‘a unifying cause’’—‘“‘the activity of a principle of wholeness which, 
in its manner of operation, is extraordinarily like a mind.” This, plus 
continuity of development, seems to him to warrant the conclusion 
that “‘the objects which a biologist studies, did he but realize it, are 
the phases of the development of his own mentality and we are on the 
way to the identification of subject and object” (p. 374). And this 
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conclusion is listed as itself an underlying presupposition of modern 
biology. It is not surprising that, as Mr. Harris observes, even now 
comparatively few scientists are aware of such presuppositions (p. 266). 
It is not to their ways of thinking but to his philosophy that we must 
look for further light on this matter. 

Since the philosophy that he finds, or the lack of which he deplores, 
in others is so very largely his own, it would be helpful if we could get 
an explicit statement of it on its own account and not merely its 
reflection in the clouded medium of the mistakes, approximations or 
unacknowledged presuppositions of others. The nearest that we come 
to such a statement is in his treatment of what he identifies as the 
“eternal” problem of knowledge. The problem is said to be that of the 
relation of mind to its objects and “‘is epitomized in the epigram: 
The mind is in the world and the world is in the mind” (p. 44). The 
paradox is that ““Though there is a sense in which each of these state- 
ments compels our assent it seems hardly possible to maintain them 
together unless either ‘world’ or ‘mind’ is given a different interpreta- 
tion in each”’ (ibid.). The reader might suspect that the word that 
needs a dual interpretation is “‘in,” and that there is something wrong 
from the start with a theory that imagines known objects to be “‘in” 
the mind in such a manner that the mind’s being also “‘in’”’ the world 
could give rise to an eternal problem. This, however, is not Mr. Harris’ 
way. Instead, after 400 pages in which “mind” and “world” get a 
very elaborate working over we emerge at last with this elucidation: 
**The mind is the possession of a finite creature in the world, because 
it realizes itself in and through the evolutionary process of the world. 
The world is in the mind as an object of its knowledge, because its 
knowledge is the world come to consciousness of itself, through that 
same process, in and as the mind. The process of coming to conscious- 
ness is the process of nature, which is sublated in that late phase, the 
consciousness of nature; and that again is the self-consciousness both 
of nature and of mind. The mind, therefore, is aware of the relation 
between itself and its object’’ (p. 448). 

This solution does indeed appear to guarantee the eternity of the 
problem, which in this form is certainly not less problematic than before. 
The world is in the mind, it seems, because the mind is the.world come 
to consciousness (known by a mind ?). Subject and object are identical 
(but also different) since the awareness of the object is the mind’s 
awareness of itself under a series of dialectical aliases, and therefore 
‘“‘the mind is aware of the relation between itself and its object.” 
But is such self-awareness any easier to understand than awareness of 
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external objects, especially when the “self” of which one is aware ts 
external objects ostensibly spread out in endless space and time, but 
also “‘in some way” pregnant with the consciousness that finally, in 
Mr. Harris’ philosophy, comes to recognize them as phases of itself? 
This would only be the case, so far as I can see, if we started with the 
assumption that objects can be “‘in the mind” (known) only as parts, 
phases or aspects of itself and hence that only a theory which describes 
nature as “in some way” mind can account for our knowledge of 
nature. Whether this, too, is an “absolute presupposition of modern 
science,” in Mr. Harris’ use of that expression, I cannot say. As it 
stands it seems to me neither clear nor cogent. I should have supposed 
that several hundred years of travel along the “high road”’ of philosophy 
had indicated at least some of the confusions to which it can lead. If 
the road ahead does indeed run through this territory we shall be 
well-advised, I think, to be more on our guard than Mr. Harris seems 
to be against familiar pit-falls, and even booby traps, along the way. 

Mr. Harris is surely right in claiming that there is, in the present 
situation of British and American philosophy, much to be learned 
from the great idealists. It is a pity that he has not himself learned more 
from them, and from Bradley in particular. A skeptical examination of 
first principles (or ‘‘absolute presuppositions”) was never more needed 
than today, and by no one more than by those who appeal to the 
notions of “self-awareness,” “the identity of subject and object,” 
“thought” as the “‘substance” of the real, and an evolution in which 
the end is “in some way”’ present from the beginning as philosophically 
ultimate ideas. A close study of the relevant chapters in Appearance and 
Reality might well have made this a sounder and more judicious book. 
For the philosophical tradition that Mr. Harris defends is in fact 
much wiser and subtler than he here makes it out to be. 


ARTHUR E. Murpuy 
University of Washington 


JOHN LOCKE: ESSAYS ON THE LAW OF NATURE. Edited by 
W. von Leypen. The Latin Text with a Translation, Introduction 
and Notes, Together with Transcripts of Locke’s Shorthand in his 
Journal for 1676. New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xi, 
292. $5.60. 


The purchase, in 1942, of the extensive Lovelace collection of Locke 
material by the Bodleian Library in Oxford opened the way to all 
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scholars for a serious reassessment of Locke’s stature. The arrangement 
and codification of this material was entrusted to the painstaking and 
able care of Dr. W. von Leyden. The appearance of an edition of some 
of the more important philosophical manuscripts from this Locke legacy 
is of especial interest since it is under the direction of one who is so 
thoroughly acquainted with the total collection. Dr. von Leyden’s 
editing of some selected materials leaves little to be desired. He pro- 
vides the reader with ninety-five pages of introduction, including a 
description of the Lovelace collection; a discussion of the seventeenth- 
century context of debates on the subject of the law of nature, wherein 
he shows Locke’s relations with his contemporaries; a consideration of 
the relevance of these new essays to the Locke corpus; and a careful 
discussion of the Latin text of the essays relating to the law of nature, 
from which the present translation has been made. The only disturbing 
feature of this introduction is the revelation that not all of the material 
in the hands of the Earl of Lovelace was sold to the Bodleian. “‘A com- 
monplace book containing entries from 1661 onwards, and among them 
a manuscript copy of the Essay concerning Toleration (1667) and one of 
the early drafts of the Essay concerning Human Understanding (1671), 
had been in the possession of Lord Lovelace until 1952 when it was sold 
to America” (p. 2, n. 2). Dr. von Leyden does not indicate who the 
American buyer was, but this incident is just another regrettable 


transportation of important manuscripts that belong in England, to this 
country. There are a few items in the extensive Locke manuscript 
material that were dispersed in various fashions since Locke’s death in 
1704, but this most recent dispersal is perhaps the most significant and, 
even though the material is presumably still available, the most 


discouraging. 

The Locke material published in the present volume is of uneven 
interest. The most important items are seven essays on the law of 
nature, composed around 1663. These essays are printed with Latin 
and English texts on opposite pages. The same style of Latin-English 
printing is followed for the next selection, which is Locke’s Valedictory 
Speech at Christ Church as Censor of Moral Philosophy, delivered in 
1664. The address is ‘“‘not without humour and felicitous phrases and 
is throughout highly rhetorical’ (p. 218). Moreover, it refers twice to 
the earlier essays on the law of nature, revealing that Locke gave 
a series of lectures on this topic at Oxford, probably those printed in 
this volume. The interest, however, of Locke’s Valedictory Speech is 
largely biographical. The other material in this volume consists of a 
deciphering of some of Locke’s shorthand entries in his journals. 
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Dr. von Leyden is to be congratulated again for his careful attention 
to these entries and for his success at deciphering Locke’s own personal 
variations of the shorthand system of Jeremiah Rich. The most inter- 
esting of these entries are remarks on extension, idolatry, pleasure and 
pain, and faith and reason, which should be placed alongside of his 
other remarks on the same topics in his journals, the various drafts and 
the published version of the Essay concerning Human Understanding. 
Nothing novel or revolutionary is revealed in these entries but they are 
of interest. Dr. von Leyden also includes among these shorthand 
transcripts Locke’s brief note on his translation of Pierre Nicole’s 
Essais de Morale and his longer note suggesting a simplified spelling. 
Dr. von Leyden’s reasons for including these nonphilosophical notes in 
the present volume are simply that “‘since Locke thought them worth 
writing, others may think them worth reading” (p. 246), a criterion 
which could equally well be applied to most of the other items in the 
Lovelace collection. 

No such justification for the seven essays on the law of nature need 
be offered. Their importance is at least twofold. In the first place, these 
essays fill in some of the detailed thinking on the concept of a law of 
nature which the Second Treatise on Civil Government omitted. We are 
thus in a position to see more fully what form the order in the state of 
nature took for Locke as well as to appreciate the specific foundation 
in natural law of civil or positive law. But secondly, these early essays 
confirm the implications of Book I of the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding: that the polemic of that book grew out of an intimate 
knowledge of the many debates and controversies in seventeenth- 
century England concerning the doctrine of innate moral principles. 
Locke is even revealed as having been much closer to accepting a ver- 
sion of innate moral principles than the sharp polemic of the 1690 
Essay would suggest. For example, in the second of these early essays 
on the law of nature, Locke distinguishes reason as a discursive faculty 
from the data and sources of knowledge: “‘we investigate here the 
first principles and sources of all kinds of knowledge, the way in which 
primary notions and the elements of knowledge enter the mind. Yet 
all these, we maintain, are not apprehended by reason: they are either 
stamped on our minds by inscription, or we receive them secondhand, 
or they enter by the senses” (p. 125. Cf. p. 137). Moreover, in a deleted 
passage in the first essay, Locke argued that ‘‘there are some moral 
principles which the whole of mankind recognizes and which all men 
in the world accept unanimously” (p. 282, n. B). The fact that Locke 
did not retain this claim and that he goes on to insist that the moral 
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rules embodied in the law of nature are not “engraven upon’’ the 
hearts of men but are known by the use of reason upon the information 
conveyed to us through the senses, should not be taken as implying 
that Locke rejected all the claims of the doctrine of innate knowledge. 
The doctrine was held by many of Locke’s own contemporaries in one 
form or another. The naive form claimed that God wrote into or 
impressed upon the soul or mind at birth certain ideas and precepts 
(or a developed conscience capable of deciding what is right and wrong, 
independent of custom or learning) for the guidance of life and the 
foundation of morality, even though we do not become aware of these 
innate principles (or of the conscience) until maturity. This form of the 
doctrine was modified, both before and after the publication of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, so that the claim that these 
principles are imprinted at birth was no longer included, and later, 
so that the name “‘innate’”’ was meant only to apply to those principles 
which we easily assent to. In every case, the doctrine is invoked as a 
means of stabilizing morality and religion, of providing men with 
certain and sure foundations for the virtuous life. The principles which 
are listed as innate are always formulations of the existing values of the 
society. 

The motivation behind Locke’s defense of natural law was identical 
with that of the defenders of the naive doctrine of innate knowledge. In 
fact, Locke’s teaching on natural law turns out to be just another way 
of formulating the main contentions of the innate doctrine. Once we 
have formulated our belief in and knowledge of God from the evidence 
of design furnished to reason by the senses, we are entitled to make 
various specific inferences concerning the obligations to, the injunctions 
of, and the reasons for obeying God’s law, the law of nature. The 
man who has used his reason correctly will know that the law of nature 
commands him to work for the glory of God, to “‘procure and preserve 
a life in society with other men” (p. 157); that it forbids him “‘to 
offend or injure without cause any private person” (p. 163), to “‘force 
or cheat a man out of his property,’ or to murder (p. 195); that it 
directs us to worship God, to console a distressed neighbor, feed the 
hungry, etc. (pp. 195, 281). What Locke argued in Book I of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding was not that such principles as the 
above could not be shown to be binding, but that they could not be 
said to be literally innate. In these early essays Locke avoids the argu- 
ments which in the 1690 Essay worked against innateness, by making 
the moral precepts deducible from the nature of man or from the natu- 
ral law which is discernible by all who use their reason (p. 199). 
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““There is no reason that we should deal with the case of children and 
idiots. For although the law is binding on all those to whom it is 
given, it does not, however, bind those to whom it is not given, and 
it is not given to those who are unable to understand it” (p. 209). 

Dr. von Leyden interprets the difference between Locke and his 
contemporaries on the origin of our knowledge of these basic moral 
rules as one between empiricism and innateness. He points out that 
Locke has lumped together several different questions in his discussion 
of natural law: 


The steps in his argument whereby he seeks to explain the existence, the 
disclosure, the binding force, and the validity of natural law, are thus treated 
by him on one level, as if they were all concerned with one and the same 
meaning of rationality, and as if there was no difference in kind between 
a matter of fact, a way of knowledge, a dogma, and a logical truth.... The 
reason for Locke’s attitude would seem to be that he was more anxious to 
vindicate the new empirical philosophy than to provide a logical analysis of 
the concept of natural. law [p. 59]. 


But empiricism is not at issue here, although when Locke writes that 
‘the foundation of all knowledge of” the law of nature “‘is derived from 
those things which we perceive through our senses”’ (p. 133), it seems 
as if there is some sanction for such an interpretation. But in rejecting 
innateness as a source of moral principles, Locke was only replacing 


the naive version of the doctrine by the modified form which made 
disclosure of these principles dependent upon the mature and right 
use of reason. The senses only place us in touch with nature. It is 
reason that draws the proper conclusions and recognizes the divine 
sanction of the natural law. Locke does not try to defend his claim for 
those moral rules which follow from the law of nature, since he was 
convinced that they follow from the rational nature of man just as 
stringently as “it follows from the nature of a triangle that, if it is a 
triangle, its three angles are equal to two right angles” (p. 199). There 
are many points in these essays which need separating, but the separa- 
tion would have been impossible for Locke, so caught up was he in the 
traditional morality of his day and in the felt need for an indubitable 
sanction for all moral rules. The present essays on the law of nature, 
which undoubtedly reveal the precise concern of those friends with 
whom Locke’s reflections on the 1690 Essay began, are convincing 
evidence of Locke’s dependence on and concern with the issues which 
troubled his contemporaries. 
Joun W. YoLron 

Princeton University 
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LEIBNIZ AND PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XXVII. By R. M. Yosr, Jr. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 207. $3.00. 


This work examines in detail several parts of Leibniz’ epistemology 
and metaphysics which can be construed as being analytical in char- 
acter. Yost feels that ‘“‘much of what passes for metaphysical specu- 
lation in Leibniz’ writings is very similar to a program of philosophical 
analysis” (p. vii). His book is intended to present the supporting 
evidence for this view. It consists of four main parts or sections, and I 
will briefly survey each of these in turn. 


Part I considers various theses which revolve around Leibniz’ 
contentions (1) that the things which we perceive (in the sense of 
sense perception) are not, strictly speaking units (things), but collections 
or aggregates of units, (2) that there is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
as causal interaction, (3) that all relations are analyzable into com- 
plexes of nonrelational properties or attributes, (4) that the notion of 
physical space is meaningless in abstraction from the things that 
supposedly “‘occupy”’ it, and (5) that we may perceive something 
without being aware of it. Yost’s analysis of these points contains much 
that is valuable and suggestive, for example, his discussion of various 
aspects of Leibniz’ scheme for eliminating relations (pp. 22 ff.). 

It seems to the reviewer that this section is weakened by one fault—a 
failure to give adequate stress to the fact that by “‘perception”’ Leibniz 
does not, in general, intend sense perception, and that when he speaks 
of “things” or ‘‘objects’’ (entia, res, or even corpora) he does not, in 
general, mean the “ordinary macroscopic material objects” (p. 33). 


Part II treats of Leibniz’ views regarding such things as knowing, 
remembering, willing, wishing, feeling pleasure or pain, and being 
attracted or repelled. The conclusions drawn here are of a negative 
character. “‘I have not been able to discover Leibniz’ considered view 
concerning consciousness, nor am I confident that he had any.... It is 
uncertain what Leibniz meant by ‘becoming conscious’; whether it 
means a focussing of attention, an intensification of the modification 
of thought, or simply the clearing away of occulters and dimmers” 
(pp. 98-99). Leibniz’ discussion of such matters as perception and 
consciousness is sometimes of a technical, metaphysical nature and at 
other times, particularly in the less formal treatments, proceeds on a 
more familiar, psychologically suggestive plane, on which such terms 
as “‘perception” and ‘‘consciousness” retain their accustomed conno- 
tations. However, as a terminus technicus, “perception,” for example, is a 
unique Leibnizian concept, the correlative of what he terms “repre- 
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sentation.” (See P. Kohler, Der Begriff der Représentation bei Leibniz 
[Bern, 1913].) The relation between these two levels is by no means a 
straightforward one, and a discussion which is not at great pains to 
discriminate between them must of necessity arrive at conclusions 
which are tentative at best. 

Part III, which examines Leibniz’ conception of the nature of 
' statements about individual existents, is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the 
best in the book. The author’s handling of Leibniz’ logical theories is 
free from the weaknesses which attach to his treatment of those of 
Leibniz’ views which border on psychological considerations. The 
part under discussion contains several explications which can contri- 
bute to an understanding of Leibniz’ position. The treatment of time, 
for example, merits special recommendation. 

Part IV, the concluding part of the book, gives a brief survey of 
Leibniz’ ‘Ideal Language”’—the terminological framework which we 
must, according to Leibniz, use if we wish to abstain from our shoddy, 
everyday ways of speaking and thinking, and express ourselves, insofar 
as possible, with ‘metaphysical strictness.’ The author is concerned 
here with contending that grave difficulties lie in the way of reconciling 
Leibniz’ “‘Ideal Language’’ with his “language of cognition.” The 
reviewer must confess that he is puzzled by the drift of this discussion, 
since he cannot find any unique difficulty involved here. Leibniz has 
no “language of cognition” intermediate in precision between the 
familiar, everyday ways of speaking of perceiving, remembering, etc., 
on the one hand, and the technical conceptions of the philosophy of 
monads on the other. There is, of course, a generic problem involved 
here: with metaphysics (as with any scientific “‘reduction,” say to 
atoms, force, or energy) the question of explanatory adequacy arises, 
since such an ontological base must—somehow—give rise to all there 
is. But this problem is not unique to Leibniz’ theory of cognition, in 
contrast, say, to his dynamics. The difficulty which seems to be 
troubling the author would be exactly the same in either case : the 
‘Ideal Language” cannot reproduce the vaguenesses and confusions 
purportedly embedded in our everyday ways of speech and thought, 
but can describe only the realities which, Leibniz maintains, underly 
them and provide their foundation in fact. 

An expositor of Leibniz’ philosophy must ever guard against a 
fundamental danger inherent in Leibniz’ habits of philosophical 
exposition: to give informal, heuristic treatment to his technical views. 
Russell has said that Leibniz had ‘“‘an inveterate habit of choosing 
reasons most likely to convince his readers.”’ This holds for his expo- 
sitory manner as well. When writing to persons in whose philosophic 
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sophistication he had small faith, he adjusted his treatment for didactic 
purposes. For example, in a little essay on ‘‘Ce qui passe le sens et la 
matiére’”’ written for Sophie Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, he writes, 
“It might not be at all impossible that, to speak with metaphysical 
rigor, there might basically be no existents other than these intelligible 
substances, and that the things we sense might only be appearances” 
(Phil. Schr., Gerhardt, VI, 494). This sort of caution and willingness to 
please characterizes the whole of Leibniz’ correspondence, and not 
only the philosophical parts. For example, after trying unsuccessfully 
in several letters to interest Huygens in the geometrical calculus 
(analysis situs), Leibniz ever after abstains from mention of this mathe- 
matical project so dear to him. Correspondents who knew Leibniz 
well would sometimes become aware of his habit of adjusting the 
level of his discussion to their presumptive capacities, and be resentful. 
Sophie Charlotte wrote to a friend: ‘“‘Here is a letter from Leibniz. 
I have great liking for the man, but I am inclined to be angry with 
him, because he mistrusts my capability and treats quite superficially 
matters which are actually of serious concern to me’’ (K. Fischer, 
Leibniz, p. 264). 

Leibniz’ philosophical writings can, by and large, be classed in three 
groups, in order of their precision of treatment: (1) material drawn up 
for his own use, (2) correspondence with men of learning and Latin 
studies published in learned journals, and (3) writings directed to the 
general, cultured, nonspecialist public, such as books, private corres- 
pondence with the philosophically untrained, and articles—principally 
in French—published in periodicals of wider distribution. The present 
work gives great weight to third-level material. Heavy reliance is put 
upon the New Essays, roughly one-half of the citations being drawn 
from them. This seems to me to account, in no small measure, for the 
author’s emphasis upon the popular and informal arguments given 
by Leibniz, rather than upon his more accurate, technical, and 
perhaps esoteric discussions. 

Many present-day studies of the great philosophers are purely histori- 
cal and exegetical in approach, and consequently possess an interest 
which is perhaps predominantly antiquarian rather than philosophical. 
Serious attempts to re-examine past philosophical work from the van- 
tage-point of contemporary philosophical techniques and interests 
are rare. Such studies as the present work are consequently deserving 
of welcome. 

NicHOLAS RESCHER 
Pacific Palisades, California 
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PLATO’S MATHEMATICAL IMAGINATION. The Mathematical 
Passages in the Dialogues and Their Interpretation. By Rosert S. 
BruMBAUGH. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 
302. $8.00. 


Here are some of Professor Brumbaugh’s opinions: “The ‘mathe- 
matical’ passages in Plato which have seemed nonsense or riddles to 
previous students in fact describe diagrams which Plato had designed, 
and which were intended to accompany and clarify his text’ (p. 3). 
“There were no figures in the manuscript” (p. 139). ““No continuous 
tradition connects the figures of Hellenistic scholars with Plato’s 
original designs” (p. 98). ““The reader of Plato’s time ... would 
probably have reached for his tablet and stylus and noted the indicated 
‘figure’ ’ (p. 117). “‘Plato was heir to a pedagogical tradition in which 


the use of mathematical illustration seems to have been a standard 
device for clarifying discussion”’ (p. 5); and he “‘exercised a meticulous 
sense of fitness in his selection of arithmetical details” (p. 176). 

In Plato’s account of the city of Atlantis in his Critias the frequent 
appearance of the numbers five and six is intended to indicate that in 
Atlantis there was ‘“‘a total and fundamental lack of understanding of 
the nature of number” (p. 48), and to be a sign of a great lack of 


rational statesmanship (p. 49). ‘““The fact that both [Atlantis] and the 
ideal cities share a circular plan underscores Plato’s point that techno- 
logical accuracy ,is no substitute for functionality” (p. 55). Plato 
frequently uses several mathematical metaphors simultaneously, thus 
producing some interference; and he sometimes makes incompatible 
specifications for his figures (p. 93). Thus the Divided Line in the 
Republic ‘‘has properties which cannot be combined by any geometrical 
construction” (p. 98). The inequality of the segments of the Line 
seems intended to represent unequal distances between the knower and 
his object; so the highest segment of the Line must be the shortest, 
because there the knower is closest to his object (p. 99). In the myth at 
the end of the Republic, ‘‘the careers of the souls between incarnations, as 
Er describes them, show a curious parallel to the career of the argument 
of the antecedent books of the dialogue”’ (p. 167). The myth of Er is 
allegorical, and this is proved by something in the Epinomis (p. 171). 
The differences of color in the spheres are intended to represent dif- 
ferences of density (p. 185). ““The aberrant behavior of [the planet 
Mars] provides direct empirical evidence that freedom is possible 
within the mechanism of the world-order” (p. 192). The number 
nine is intrusive in the myth, and “‘its significance is clearly the inva- 
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riance of human character through time” (p. 195). ““The lot of Ajax 
was the twentieth ... It appears clear that 20 is chosen because Ajax’ 
category of lover is second in excellence, and viewed in the mythical 
context of punishment and reward, the ordinal difference is here 
given its eschatological tenfold magnification”’ (p. 206). Aristotle attri- 
buted to Plato (in Physics 206b32) the doctrine “‘that the number series 
is modular at ten” (p. 217). There is a “dictum in the Republic that 
each mathematical science postulates its own contrary principles” 
(p. 241, no reference given). In the Timaeus the analysis of the ele- 
ments into triangles ‘involves an atypical solid geometry” (p. 241). 
Plato has some mathematical jokes, but their humor “‘is lost on the 
modern reader because he does not recognize the contemporary 
counterparts of the literal-minded Pythagorean lecturer on ethics of 
Plato’s time against whom the shafts of wit are directed” (p. 251). 
So much to illustrate the sort of thing Professor Brumbaugh says. 

The book is extremely obscure. Page 227 begins with the sentence: 
**A thesis basic to this study, that no peculiarly technical or esoteric 
reference underlies this imagery, could not well explain a passage 
which demanded the solution by its reader of thirty-four separate 
algebraic equations.” After reading this sentence several times, and 
searching in the neighborhood, I remain without the ghost of an 
answer to any of these three questions: (1) But surely it is a thesis of 
this study that some peculiarly technical or esoteric reference does 
underly Plato’s mathematical imagery? (2) Which passage demands 
the solution of 34 equations, and how does it do so? (3) What is the 
point of remarking that one of his own theses could not explain such 
a passage? 

Professor Brumbaugh has quite a genius for saying things in the 
wrong order, so that very often his sentences can be understood only 
in the light of a later page. His printer has abetted this by chopping 
up his three sections, namely text, figures, and notes, in a most arbi- 
trary way,so that you have to read the book in three places at once, 
and on page 199 “the discussion that follows’ apparently means 
pages 185 ff. Professor Brumbaugh requires his reader to be very 
familiar both with Plato’s text and with a good deal of the vocabulary 
of twentieth-century mathematics. For example, looking up the word 
“modular” in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary will not enable 
you to understand its use in the sentence I have quoted above. Many 
times the poor reader finds himself referred to “‘this hypothesis” or 
“this interpretation” when he does not remember having been told 
of any particular hypothesis in what precedes. On turning back to see 
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what he overlooked, he sometimes discovers the missing hypothesis 
lurking in a dependent clause or substantival phrase, and sometimes he 
never discovers it at all. 

The standard of evidence is very low. From time to time Professor 
Brumbaugh makes general remarks about the state of the intellectual 
world in Plato’s time, no evidence for which is offered by him or 
known to me. Dozens of his sentences are offered with a mere “‘may 
be’’, or a “‘perhaps’’, or an “it does not seem unlikely that”. When he 
refers us to a text, the text often completely fails to support his inference 
from it. 

The cumulative effect of all this numerology that he attributes to 
Plato entirely passes belief. Nor does it help him in his aim of convin- 
cing us that Plato’s mathematical passages are not nonsense or riddles; 
if Professor Brumbaugh were right, Plato’s mathematical passages 
would be worse nonsense and worse riddles than we think they are. 

There is no end to the pattern-games that can be played with num- 
bers. There is no end to the pattern-games that can be played with any 
numbers that any author likes to mention. Just so there is no end to the 
ciphers that could be found in Shakespeare’s plays by anyone who 
cared to look for them. The thing to do with Professor Brumbaugh is to 
crown him with wool and send him to another city! 

In view of Professor Brumbaugh’s very poor method, his occasional 
lectures to other interpreters (pp. 4, 149, 251) are premature. He ought 
rather to go to school himself. He ought to submit himself to a stern 
teacher of scientific method and to a stern teacher of style. Then 
he could write a useful book, for he has power and endurance and 
learning. 

RICHARD ROBINSON 


Oriel College, Oxford 


HERACLITUS: THE COSMIC FRAGMENTS. Edited with an 
Introduction and Commentary by G. S. Kirx. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 424. $9.50. 


If the work of a generation of scholars has taught us how little we 
understand early Greek thought, it has also taught us how to remedy 
the defect; for it has become increasingly evident that any fresh 
approach to the subject must be based upon a detailed study of the 
original fragments themselves and the language in which they were 
written. The present volume, handsomely produced by the Cambridge 
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University Press, is a splendid example of the kind of thing that is 
needed. Its four-hundred-odd pages are devoted to the systematic 
examination of no more than half of the genuine fragments of Hera- 
clitus (those dealing with the harmony of the opposites, the Logos, and 
“the large-scale physical changes in which fire plays a primary part’’), 
the remainder being reserved for another volume. Upon each of these 
fragments, given in the whole of its relevant context and accompanied 
by a full critical apparatus, has been brought to bear all the caution and 
commonsense which we have learned to look for in the new scholar- 
ship. 

It follows from the nature of such an enterprise that, temporarily, 
the larger view must be denied us; ‘‘the time for an inclusive assessment 
of Heraclitus has not yet come,”’ as Kirk drily remarks in a concluding 
note. Yet we catch, here and there, glimpses of the gulf which separates 
the Heraclitus of the “standard texts” from the fragments themselves. 
That Stoic testimony misrepresents Heraclitus has long been known; 
it is only recently that we have begun to detect the more serious 
(because unsuspected) misrepresentations of Plato and Aristotle. Con- 
sider the famous doctrine that “everything is in flux.” The source of 
this doctrine is fragment 12, which states that “‘upon those who step 
into the same rivers different and again different waters flow.” Plato, 
who paraphrases this statement at Cratylus 402 A, interprets it to 
mean that nothing ever remains the same, an interpretation which 
Aristotle accepts without question and which passes, by way of 
Theophrastus, into the doxographic tradition. But as Kirk shows, 
fragment 12 not only does not support the sense put upon it by Plato 
but is in fact incompatible with it; for the point of the passage is that 
the river remains “the same” despite the constant flowing on of new 
waters. Heraclitus is emphasizing not the notion of change, which 
indeed was a commonplace in early Greek thought, but the notion 
of persistence through change. 

Fragment 30 helps to make this clear. ““This (world-) order,” 
Heraclitus says, “‘did none of gods or men make, but it always was and 
is and shall be: an everliving fire, kindling in measures and going out 
in measures.” Theophrastus, misled by Aristotle’s assimilation of 
Heraclitus’ views to those of Empedocles at De Caelo 279b 12 ff. and 
280a 12 ff., took the concluding words of this fragment to refer to 
periodic changes of some sort, a misunderstanding which in time the 
Stoics developed into a theory of recurrent world-conflagrations. But 
that the ‘‘measures” must be understood as quantitative is evident from 
fragment 31, in which Heraclitus explains the nature of the kindling 
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and extinguishing at more length. Fire, he says, becomes sea, and sea 
earth; but from earth sea arises once more, being “‘measured out so as to 
form the same proportion as existed before it became earth.” Presum- 
ably this means that the “exchanges” (fr. go) of sea for earth are 
balanced by equal and opposite exchanges of earth for sea, a process to 
which the maintenance of a given volume of water at a given point in a 
river furnishes an obvious and striking simile (cf. Kirk’s treatment 
of fr. gt). 

Fragment 12, then, far from providing evidence for the doctrine that 
nothing remains the same from one moment to another, illustrates the 
principle which in fact the bulk of the fragments in the present volume 
were intended to illustrate: the principle of sameness in difference. 
It is easy for us to see, now, that these fragments in no way imply a 
denial of the law of contradiction. Day and night, winter and summer, 
hunger and satiety merely represent contrary but corresponding 
phases in “the way up” and “the way down” through which fire 
passes in its transformations. Their unity lies in the unity of the whole, 
which consists in the everlasting equilibrium maintained by the equi- 
valence of the exchanges of fire. ““The many,’’ Heraclitus says, “‘do 
not apprehend how being at variance it agrees with itself: there is a 
connexion working in both directions, as in the bow and the lyre” 
(fr. 51). Both are instruments whose effectiveness depends upon the 
continued maintenance of a balance of forces, the tendency of the 
arms of the frame to spring apart being exactly equal to the tendency 
of the string to bring them together. The world-order is maintained in 
the same way, every potential imbalance created by the “turnings” 
of fire being prevented by an equal and opposite transformation else- 
where in the whole. It is the equality of these transformations, quan- 
titatively expressed in the notion of measure, which emerges most 
clearly from this new examination of the fragments. 

The difficulties which arise when we attempt to understand the 
Logos-doctrine of Heraclitus are of a different order; here we are face 
to face with that apparent incoherence which reminds us that “‘precise 
identifications, the distinction between an activity, a mode of activity, 
and a concrete object, or exact knowledge of where literal des-ription 
ended and metaphor began were beyond [Heraclitus’] logicai range— 
perhaps even his conscious aims, for in spite of his workmanlike 
approach he still lived, as his language shows, in the tradition of 
poetical thought” (p. 396). The reader may feel, after watching Kirk 
struggle with these recalcitrant materials, that perhaps caution and 
commonsense are not enough. But he cannot fail to be impressed by 
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the thoroughness and lucidity with which the evidence has been laid 
before him, or to see that any inclusive assessment of Heraclitus must 
take the present work as its starting point. 


Joun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 


THE TRAGIC FINALE. An Essay on the Philosophy of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. By Wicrrip Desan. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1954. Pp. xiv, 220. $4.25. 


Anyone interested in Sartre will welcome another able summary 
and criticism of his main philosophical work, L’Etre et le Néant. Even 
a student of the original will be helped by Professor Desan to see the 
points more clearly and to follow the dialectic more closely. He justifies 
saying that beneath the enormous elaboration the teaching is simple. 
The reader is almost convinced that it could be put in a sentence : 
True being simply is in itself, unconsciously, so that human reality, 
consciously existing for itself, must be a nothingness doomed to fail 
in the effort to reach the untroubled state of the unaware universe 
while remaining as sensitive and vulnerable as Pascal’s thinking reed. 
Professor Desan feels that Sartre had this idea before launching on 
his treatise, which then was not so much the effort to think it out as to 
support the definitions of For-itself and In-itself “by means of pheno- 
menological analyses” (p. 186). His descriptions of human existence 
are declared to be “mere illustrations” of what he wanted. They are 
seen to be in the same vein as the frequent quotations (in the footnotes) 
from his plays and novels. So it is strange for the author to speak in the 
Foreword of “‘a current and fallacious opinion that Sartre’s novels and 
plays give his whole philosophy.”’ Desan actually shows that they 
illustrate a way of thinking which is mostly if not merely illustration. 

A number of Sartre’s inconsistencies and insoluble dilemmas are 
bared. His lack of objectivity is revealed by citing different results 
which his phenomenological method of description leads to in 
Heidegger and Gabriel Marcel. The latter’s emphasis upon the value 
of love and communion is in contrast to Sartre’s basic refusal to see 
anything worth while in relations with others. His booklet, translated 
under the title Existentialism, which tries to bring in social responsibility, 
is called regrettable because it is not squared with the pessimism of 
L’Etre et le Néant. In discussing Sartre’s failure to show how human 
freedom can be absolute despite the “coefficient of adversity in each 
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situation,” Desan might have observed that the pessimism of L’Etre et 
le Néant is considerably qualified by the faith that men are able to face 
up to the worst and deal with it in some fashion, though they never 
can arrive at happiness. He rightly asks why the attitude toward 
existence should not at bottom be one of respect or approval instead of 
revulsion and nausea. And he notes that while Sartre professes to rely 
upon phenomenological description, he ventures to report upon what 
transcends the phenomenal. 

Desan’s main complaint, nevertheless, hinted throughout, is that 
Sartre does not venture enough, that he ignores “the problems of 
metempirical unity and origin” (p. 195). His thinking is said to be 
incomplete “and not yet philosophy” because he rejects “a further 
exploration of reality by means of a logico-deductive approach.” 
His Being-in-itself is not ultimate enough to satisfy this critic, because 
for Sartre, when consistent, ‘‘there is nothing behind’’ what appears 
(p. 193). He has “‘failed to break the barricade in a drive toward the 
Transcendent” (p. 195). He not only does without the Supreme Being 
and immortality, but goes without substance and causality. He is 
blamed for excluding a ‘‘total approach” to “‘the infinite complexity of 
mankind and of the cosmos”’ (p. 196). Some passages might imply that 
Sartre ought to avail himself of all that the natural and social sciences 
offer, in addition to what can be learned from art and culture. Desan 
does use paleontology to demolish the speculation that the conscious 
For-itself must be as old as the In-itself (p. 181). In the Appendix, 
Sartre’s sketch of a psychoanalysis to replace that of Freud is discussed 
and found hasty. But “the Sartre of The Psychology of Imagination and 
Emotions” is dismissed as not concerning the critic of “Sartre the philos- 
opher,” except as bearing incidentally upon his ontology (p. viii). 
So when Desan, in his concluding pages, wants “a world which is 
more inclusive” than the Sartrian, what he wants more of is not what 
any empirical study could begin to give, but is what he misses even 
in the science-spurning flights of Sartre: more of the “mystery of real- 
ity” and the “totality of being.” Desan wants a System with a capital S, 
which could net be built by one man or by one means of knowledge. 
While toward this synthesis “‘each effort must bend,” the emotional 
approach is put last and not least, in order to cope with the absurdity 
of the world, since it is impossible ‘“‘to explain all things by reason 
alone”’ (p. 196). The trouble with Sartre, then, is not that he is illogical 
and irrational, but that he is too reasonable. 

Men of empirical temper and scientific procedure need not feel 
disqualified when they are confronted by the emotional, the mysterious, 
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and the absurd. It is part of their work to see what is beneath such 
words. Where the total and the transcendent are said to begin they 
have learned to look for a footing. Their search is for something, not 
for all or nothing. Hence the hope to bypass them. 

The originally French author speaks of his five years in the United 
States as helping to teach him “the strengths and weaknesses of conti- 
nental philosophy” (p. viii). He might get a perspective on it from 
William James, to whom he refers for his anticipation of Sartre’s idea 
of consciousness as not an entity but a function, though without Sartre’s 
twist that the function is a negation (p. 145). But Desan is wrong in 
thinking that James joins Sartre in repudiating the notion of the person 
(p. 147). Desan shows that in effect Sartre keeps this notion. Certainly 
James was a defender of the self—though in terms of an organism 
rather than of a knower. The author, as if forgetting his respectful 
appeal to James, or forgetting who James was, exalts the existentialist 
as a noble dreamer in comparison with the pragmatist as a mere 
technician who ‘“‘has hands only” (p. 185). It might be worth Profes- 
sor Desan’s while to study what such handymen as Mead and Dewey 
could have taught Sartre, if not his critics, about “experience of 
existence.” 

Van METER AMES 


University of Cincinnati 


THE SOPHISTS. By Mario Untersteiner. Translated from the 
Italian by KATHLEEN FREEMAN. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1954. Pp. xvi, 368. $6.00. 


This is an important book. Despite great interest in the Sophists, 
no treatment of them on a comparable scale has hitherto appeared in 
English. Professor Untersteiner’s work is founded upon a minute study 
of all the ancient sources and a wide reading of modern European 
scholars, to whose opinions he refers at length. His book is thus a 
useful guide to modern scholarship in this field. Moreover, he regards 
the Sophists as serious and original thinkers, whose meaning he 
expounds with no less passion than learning. 

The most striking feature of Untersteiner’s book is the amount of 
material upon which it rests. Besides the fragments in Diels-Kranz, 
the representations of Sophists in the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon, 
and passages from Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica whose attribution to 
Antiphon he accepts, there is much new material. To Hippias are 
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ascribed [Thuc.] III.84, the preface to Theophrastus’ Characters, the 
Anonymus Iamblichi fragment, and the theories attacked in Plato’s 
Seventh Letter. Cicero De Legg. 1.16-17 is taken as evidence for the 
articulation of Protagoras’ thought, and Plato Soph. 232 B-C for the 
content and arrangement of his Antilogiae. The opinions cited in Plato 
Laws 888D-889A are ascribed to Antiphon, down to the very turns of 
phrase in which they are expressed. For proof of all these ascriptions 
except the last the reader is referred to Italian periodicals, which are 
not always obtainable. Those ‘“‘proofs’’ which the reviewer has been 
able to examine are extraordinarily thin. The Laws passage is given 
to Antiphon apparently on the sole ground that it must be assigned to 
some known Sophist, and cannot be assigned to Critias because Plato 
liked him. His argument on the Cicero passage does show that a 
Sophist rather than a Skeptic is being attacked; but on the point at issue, 
whether the content and arrangement can be ascribed to Protagoras 
himself, nothing is said. The proof that the Anonymus Iamblichi is 
Hippias is simply that they share an interest in the history of laws and 
constitutions. [Thuc.] I11.84 is then given to Hippias because some of 
the ideas in it are also to be found in Anonymus Iamblichi; but the shared 
ideas are not very striking. Untersteiner also sees a stylistic resemblance ; 
but since it is universally agreed that the Thucydides chapter is, if 
not genuine, a wickedly skilful parody of the historian’s style, such a 
resemblance if it existed would suggest that Hippias habitually clothed 
his thought in a travesty of Thucydidean prose. Unteérsteiner makes a 
good case for regarding the Theophrastus preface as an extract from a 
sophistic work; but the identification with Hippias rests upon the 
author’s claim to be over ninety, an age which Untersteiner believes 
Hippias to have reached, and his endorsement of the Hippian ideal of 
homonoia. Presumably the other arguments are of the same caliber as 
these, and one must regret that no less reliance has been placed upon 
these very dubious sources than upon those better attested. And yet 
the characters of Protagoras, Hippias, and Antiphon that emerge 
from this process are plausible. 

Untersteiner, assuming in the reader some general knowledge of the 
nature of the Sophistic movement and its background, tries to show 
that all the Sophists were preoccupied with the problem of man’s 
relationship to his experience—to what he finds in the cosmos, in 
society and in himself. The theme is developed as follows. Protagoras 
wrote two works: the Antilogiae (of which the works listed by Diogenes 
Laertius are subdivisions), which reveals the “‘tragedy of the intellect,”’ 
that all abstract thought involves contradictions; and On Truth, which 
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states that each man can be “master of experience” (zdvtwv ypnuatwv 
érpor), i.e., that he can after all perceive what he does perceive, and 
that man must then “conquer a better possibility of knowledge” 
(rov nTTw Adyov KpeitTw Toreiv) by coming to perceive something that 
others also can perceive. To this shallow rationalism is opposed the 
tragic irrationalism of Gorgias, for whom objective truth is unobtain- 
able: reason itself can only prevail by force and deception, and what 
it seems to prove is determined by the need of the moment. This is 
‘the dramatic conflict of the insoluble antithesis of true and false.” 
Antiphon reaffirms the rationality of the universe by identifying Nature 
with tvyy, “the force which determines a rational coincidence aiming 
at a goal,” and attributing conflicts of opinion to art, réyvy, which 
tries unsuccessfully to imitate Nature. Hippias finally seeks to end 
these conflicts by a cosmopolitanism based on the unwritten ‘“‘natural 
law.” Prodicus, Thrasymachus, Critias, the Dissoi Logoi, and other 
matters are treated more briefly. 

Untersteiner’s the:is is not in itself unplausible, although the ratio 
of conjecture to evidence is necessarily very high; but as he expresses 
it, it is in detail wholly unconvincing and, where it is intelligible, often 
plainly wrong. An arbitrary dialectic is imposed on the development 
of Sophistic, in which Protagoras appears. as thesis, Gorgias as anti- 
thesis, and Antiphon (with Hippias) as synthesis. The thinkers them- 
selves (especially Gorgias) are unjustifiably and anachronistically 
expounded in terms of a grotesque jargon: ““The desire to give an 
explanation of the cause of what happens to us leads to a metaphysic 
able to translate the transcendental into the immanent, which alone 
permits of dialectical examination and of the individualization of the 
irreducible ontological-epistemological antinomies.”’ Thus the author 
constantly intrudes himself between his subject and the reader. What 
must follow from what is decided, not in terms of sophistic thought, but 
in terms of Untersteiner’s own unstated philosophical prejudices. 

Speaking of Protagoras’ Eristic Art, Untersteiner writes: ““This, as I 
shall show later, must have belonged to the Antilogiae.’’ On referring 
to the “‘proof” we read “‘hence the Eristic Art may well have belonged 
to the Antilogiae.” On page 30 we meet again the sequence “may 
have.... Therefore ... must have.” These are exceptional among his 
arguments only in being explicit. His interpretations are no less 
dubious. One of the three basic ideas of Gorgias’ Helen is said to be 
that of kairos; it is left to the reader to discover that the term is not once 
used in that work. On page 137 a sentence quoted from Gorgias’ 
Palamedes is broken off in the middle with an “etc.” when to have 
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continued it would have refuted his interpretation. On page 259 he 
makes Gorgias say “there is no way,”’ and bases his whole argument 
on this assertion of impossibility, where what Gorgias actually says is 
‘there is no easy way.” Where his interpretations do not thus falsify 
they are often perverse, as when Antiphon’s “God ... is infinite and 
without fault” is taken to mean that God is nonexistent, or Gorgias’ 
statement that death is anthropinon is taken to mean that death bears 
on itself “the stamp of the divine.” Equally unfounded is his implica- 
tion that if for Gorgias the One must be incorporeal this is not solely 
because it can have no magnitude but because it “has absolute value.” 
This interpretation not only is baseless but seems anachronistic, as it 
certainly is when he speaks of “‘Absolute Being, that is, God” or says 
that Gorgias’ aesthetic is “‘in contradiction to the aesthetic of expres- 
sion.” Perhaps the most irresponsible arguments of all are those in 
which a writer’s theory is inferred merely from the fact that he uses a 
certain term («peirrov in Gorgias, yvwun = voids in Critias), although 
when other writers use an analogous term (xpeirrwy in Protagoras, 
voeiv in Gorgias) the inference is not drawn. The most grandiose of 
these arguments permeates the whole book: yp7jara in Protagoras and 
ovra in Gorgias are said to be synonyms of mpdypara; mpdypara, 
because it is a general term covering all with which man has to do, 
is rendered by “experiences”; ‘“‘experience’’ is then taken in its 
subjective sense. The use of the terms d6vra and yp7jara in any sentence 
by these Sophists is then taken as evidence that the sentence is con- 
cerned with epistemology. Of course, this does not prevent Unter- 
steiner’s rendering mpdypara as “reality” when it suits him to do so. 

The translation is clumsy and often ambiguous even where the 
Italian is graceful and clear. In addition, it contains gross errors. 
Some of these are merely amusing, as when Dr. Freeman renders 
“con le armi in pugno” as “‘with the armies in battle,” or mistakes lotta 
for lotto and converts Protagoras’ On Wrestling into a treatise on “‘the 
lot’; but others are seriously misleading, as when “‘essere e non essere si 
condizionano a vicenda’’ becomes “‘are conditioned to be and not be in 
turn,” or sostanziale is twice rendered as “‘material.’’ Sometimes the 
translation is ungrammatical (e.g., the sentence with no verb on 
page 109); sometimes it produces nonsense, as in the last complete 
paragraph on page 122, or on page 199 where “‘la gnoseologie universale”’ 
becomes “‘the epistemological essence ... of the universe.” One trusts 
that the translator consulted the author before rendering congetturale 
as “‘traditional” in referring (p. 2) to a date which she accepts but 
he does not. 
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The reviewer has noted more than fifty misprints and other slips, 
of which he will send a list on request. Here there is only space for 
the following : p. 45, 1. 25: for Protagoras read Pythagoras; p. 105, last 
line but one: for Hesiod read Aeschylus; p. 272, 1. 13 of text: for Plato 
read Protagoras; p. 273, |. 2: after was killed add in 343 B.C. 


F. E. SpARsHOTT 
University of Toronto 


INQUIRY INTO INQUIRIES. Essays in Social Theory. By ARTHUR 
F. BentLey. Edited and With an Introduction by Siwney Ratner. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 365. $6.00. 


Although it is customary in some quarters to identify philosophers 
with those who are teaching philosophy in recognized colleges and 
universities, the evidence indicates clearly enough that the practice is an 
unwarranted one. Teachers of philosophy may or may not possess 
creative minds capable of producing significant contributions toward 
a better understanding of human experiences. There can be no doubt, 
however, that some of the most profound insights concerning philo- 
sophical problems and their solutions have come from men who are 
outside this particular profession. No better example of this could be 
found among contemporaries than the one which is represented by this 
collection of essays. The author, Arthur F. Bentley, has spent the 
greater portion of his adult life in newspaper work. According to the 
record of his activities which appears in the Introduction to the book 
he has never been a professor of philosophy in any academic institution. 
This fact obviously has some advantages for the production of a clear 
and independent system of ideas. For one thing, it means the author 
has been free from the pressures and special interests which all too 
often have retarded the best efforts of professional teachers. Beyond 
this, even a slight familiarity with his published works is enough to 
convince anyone that here is a mind of extraordinary ability, one that 
for more than half a century has kept abreast with all the major trends 
and technical developments of modern philosophy. 

Bentley has published a number of important books and his many 
contributions to the leading journals of philosophy, psychology and 
sociology have attracted the attention of the ablest scholars in these 
fields. His philosophical position is probably known most widely 
through the book Knowing and the Known which he co-authored with 
John Dewey. Several of the longer essays included in Inquiry into 
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Inquiries have appeared before in philosophical journals, but about 
one-third of them are printed for the first time in this book. A valuable 
Introduction to the collection of essays has been written by Sidney 
Ratner. He traces the development of Bentley’s thought from the 
turn of the century to the present date and informs us that “‘at the 
age of eighty-three, Bentley retains the intellectual verve for which 
he is noted.’ Concerning the argumentative character of his writings 
we are told, “Bentley is an opponent worthy of any reader’s best 
steel. He has gone down to bedrock in examining the evidence on 
disputed issues, he knows what he doesn’t take stock in, and he advances 
his alternative proposals only after the most scrupulous and incisive 
considerations of their warranted assertibility.”’ 

The first essay in the book is entitled ““Knowledge and Society.” 
The first draft of this manuscript appeared in 1gro. It is included in 
this collection in order that the reader may see both continuity and 
progress in the development of his thought from that early date to the 
present time. The more important essays in the book include the 
following titles: “The Positive and the Logical,’ “‘Physicists and 
Fairies,” ““The Human Skin: Philosophy’s Last Line of Defense,” 
“The Jamesian Datum,” ‘““The Fiction of Retinal Image,” “‘Logic and 
Logical Behavior,”’ and “‘Kennetic Inquiry.’ The last named of these 
essays indicates more clearly than any of the others the central theme 
with which all of them are concerned. Bentley is interested primarily 
in a correct analysis of the knowing process. He believes it is possible 
to have a science of knowing and, further, that this science, once it has 
been formulated, will have important consequences for the fields of 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy. 

As a preliminary step toward the development of an adequate 
theory of knowing he believes it is necessary to point out certain false 
assumptions which for a long time have plagued both scientists and 
philosophers. One of these has to do with the traditional use of concept, 
attributing to it some sort of ontological status. The vicious character 
of this type of procedure can be seen in the field of physics, especially 
in those areas which border on psychology and epistemology. Writing 
under the title ‘‘Physicists and Fairies’ Bentley says: 


The particular spook I propose to examine in this paper is the concept. This 
is the one that physicists take so confidingly and regularly, as if by common 
assent, into their households. The ‘whence and what art thou?’ they do not 
ask; the ‘execrable shape’ they do not suspect. They never seek to get a 
specimen in hand. The traditional philosophical and psychological abracadabra 
suffices to compel their belief. 
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To be sure, physicists are not the only ones who have been taken in by 
the erroneous use of “‘concept.” Philosophers, as a rule, have not fared 
any better. Commenting on a group of papers written by Logical 
Positivists which appeared in Philosophy of Science, Bentley says, “It 
[concept] becomes a weasel word in philosophy’s service far more 
efficient in deception than any word the amateurs of the political 
party platforms have evolved.” , 

Another traditional barrier to an adequate science of knowing is the 
common practice of making a sharp distinction between the “‘knower”’ 
and the ‘“‘known”’ and of attributing ontological status to either or both 
of them. It is this method of proceduré which the author attacks in his 
delightful essay “The Human Skin: Philosophy’s Last Defense.”’ 
He writes, ‘Human skin is the one authentic criterion of the universe 
which philosophers recognize when they appraise knowledge under 
their professional rubric, epistemology.” “If there is a ‘known’ and if 
there is a ‘knower,’ if one of these lies apart from the other and if 
there is a process of ‘knowing’ which involves both, then skin lies 
somewhere along the line of march, and must be taken into account.” 

On the constructive side, Bentley’s own position relative to the know- 
ing process is set forth in the essay called ‘“‘Kennetic Inquiry.”” He 
prefers: the Scottish “‘ken” to any of the words “‘centering around 
‘cognition,’ ‘gnosis,’ or ‘epistemology’ since the latter have long since 
become fixated beyond recall in implications hostile to present pur- 
poses.”” Then, too, the word “‘ken”’ has the further advantage of being 
closely related to the early Teutonic “can” which signified the activity 
of knowing. “‘Kennetic Inquiry,” he tells us, ‘‘omits from its proceedings 
all facultative action of ‘mind’ or otherwise individuated ‘knowers’ 
on the side of the knowings, and all dogmatically proclaimed or 
otherwise individuated ‘ultimate reals’ on the side of the knowns.” 
“The words ‘knowing’ and ‘known’ remain, however, usable, if 
properly provided with plural forms, and thus made to stand for 
concrete instances of organic-environmental action in behavioral space 


and time.” CHARLEs H. PATTERSON 
University of Nebraska 


FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS. By Fe.ixs Gross. New York, Phi- 
losophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxiv, 179. $3.75. 
The purpose of the author is to apply “scientific thinking and con- 


cepts to foreign policy analysis” and to suggest ways of attacking the 
problem of policy formulation (p. xv). 
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Part I presents the analytical machinery which is to be employed 
later. This part of the book consists of miscellaneous comments upon 
such topics as “‘the role of a hypothesis,” ‘‘values and facts,”’ ‘‘theory,” 
“social causation,” and “‘analytical concepts.’’ The author is aware of 
some of the subtle ways in which interests and value attitudes influence 
empirical studies. He is also appreciative of the complexity of political 
processes, a theme which he handles with the notion of plural causation. 

Part II is a consideration of three concepts which the author regards 
as essential for an understanding of foreign policy: “Ideology,” 
‘factors’ (by which he means economic, military, geographic, and 
other elements of power), and “‘policies.” Under the heading of 
“ideology” the author observes that various policies have been deter- 
mined or limited by cultural idea- and value-systems. When ‘“‘factors”’ 
are discussed, the reader is not offered a mathematical factoring but 
merely a list of considerations which experience has shown to be 
important in assessing the power situation. The third concept, “‘poli- 
cies,” is interpreted as “‘strategy”’ and “‘tactics.” The preferred method 
of analysis is a utilitarian review of the probable consequences of 
alternative plans of action. 

Part III is a brief discussion of forecasting. The author concludes in 
this fashion: ‘‘Scientific method, a careful analysis of a situation, will 
give us a better chance to make proper choices in our effort to make 
this world safe for democracy and, above all, safe for the individual’ 
(p- 174). 

Any evaluation of this book will probably reflect a misunderstanding 
of the author’s meaning. The publisher’s editorial department failed 
to eliminate many non-English constructions. The result is not merely 
awkwardness, as on page 17: “‘In the social sciences, separation of fact 
and value is a much more difficult, if sometimes at all possible, propo- 
sition.” There are, indeed, many sentences that simply do not convey 
a clear meaning. For example on page xx we read: “‘One time future 
foreign politics was an area of fanaticism, prophesy and irrational 
mythmaking of symbols: “Third Rome,’ ‘Third Reich,’ or a ‘Historical 
Border.’ ’’ On page 121 we read: “‘Between Scylla and Charybdis of 
cozy generalization, risky theories, there still is a stream of important 
knowledge and truth.” 

In some instances, the faultiness of expression is obvious. On page 24 
it is asserted that “‘the difficulties of foreign policy study and analysis 
can hardly be minimized.” The context makes it clear that “reduced” 
should be substituted for “‘minimized.”’ But it will take a clever reader 
to catch what the author intended on page 75, where he says that social 
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myth “‘is an ignition which releases social forces” and then makes what 
sounds like a trite comment on the conditioning of social forces by 
other social, economic, and political factors. 

In view of the uncertainties of language, the reviewer will attempt 
only two substantive criticisms. The first is that the author is too much 
influenced by recent events. In the introductory section we read: 
“‘No significant, serious expansionist, nationalist movement has suc- 
ceeded thus far in the United States.... American internationalism is 
Wilsonian—it is an internationalism of mutual-aid and cooperation, 
not of expansion” (p. xix). This statement may be a description of 
yesterday’s behavior; but in view of what happened day before yester- 
day it may be a rather superficial assessment of the potentialities. 
Likewise, the attention given to Nazi diplomacy may overemphasize 
one type of political phenomenon that happened to be conspicuous 
in the recent past. Perhaps the author’s analytical machinery has been 
grinding away on day-to-day events that are obviously “foreign 
policy,” to the neglect of some conditions and processes that are 
sources of foreign policy. 

A second doubt pertains to the outcome of the analysis. It is clear 
that a study of ideologies, of “factors” and of policies might eventuate 
in the Brookings Institution kind of “‘problem paper” which the author 
admires (p. 134). Another outcome might be lectures that the non- 
participating public might find entertaining. But would intelligent 
official action ever be the outcome of the analysis described ? Professor 
Gross believes that the scientific “‘problem paper’ could eventuate 
in what he calls “policy formulation.” This outcome I would doubt, 
unless the analysis were supplemented by some rational procedure 
for dealing with values. 

The man who must take action in the field of foreign policy is likely 
to have a dramatic struggle on his hands if he tries to give attention 
to a “problem paper.” He seems often to experience rage, self-pity 
or some more complex passion because he can influence foreign policy 
but slightly and must work with colleagues who are as difficult as 
foreign enemies. (See, for example, the postwar writings of Sumner 
Welles and Cordell Hull.) Add anxiety to the picture, not only because 
information about foreign powers is incomplete but also because Big 
Government is a juggernaut that never follows a mapped course exactly. 

Language difficulties may have spoiled my reading of Foreign Policy 
Analysis, but I wonder if the author has not left the policy-makers out 
of his analysis. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt University 
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THE MORAL FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY. By Joun H. 
HALLOWELL. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 


134. $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to note both that this book is another in the excellent 
series of publications sponsored by the Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions and that it was written by a political 
scientist who believes it important to discuss moral issues. Professor 
Hallowell feels that there are no moral foundations for the modern 
democratic state, and he writes cogently and, at times, movingly about 
the need for re-establishing them. His book is, at once, a commentary 
on the ethical nihilism of our time and a statement of what ethical 
principles should be recognized. 


Hallowell says that if there are no moral reasons for preferring 
democracy to authoritarianism, “the struggle against tyranny is both 
meaningless and futile’ (p. 21). Unless there are some standards for 
distinguishing good compromises from bad ones “‘democracy as the 
art of compromise” simply conceals the struggle for power with a 
semantic nicety (pp. 29 ff.). If there are no moral standards to regulate 
political practice “‘legislation’”’ is merely the use of power politics to 
achieve selfish ends. If the desire for personal gain, power politics, and 
the “‘irrationalism”’ of ethical relativism are descriptive political facts, 
then clearly there are no effective moral standards in the democratic 
state. 


What standards should be recognized ? The standards of eighteenth- 
century democracy were those of liberalism, a doctrine which accepted 
the existence of God, the efficacy of Natural Law, and the rationality 
of man. But eighteenth-century Liberalism has been destroyed by 
twentieth-century positivism and pragmatism, and there is no com- 
parable doctrine to take its place. Hallowell suggests that such a 
doctrine should be based on the Hebrew-Christian standards of 
morality, standards which affirm “the spiritual equality of individuals” 
(p. 80), the belief that “‘man’s reason is a reflection of the image of 
God” (p. 83), and the assertion that “‘man must submit his will to the 
will and purpose of God” (p. 101). In short, a moral foundation for 
democracy requires that we “recover the positively religious concep- 
tion of human life” (p. 87). And why? “‘If the philosopher’s philosophy 
violates anything that appears to the man in the street as ‘common 
sense’ we can be sure that there is something radically wrong with 
his thinking’’ (p. 24). It appears, then, that if positivism has killed 
liberalism by analysis, Hallowell has resurrected it by fiat, but one 
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must ask if the “rationalism” of a dogmatic and unjustified moral 
standard is much better than the “‘irrationalism”’ of relative moral 
standards. 

Hallowell is led to the somewhat ridiculous position of implying that 
one must believe in Christianity before he can believe in democracy 
because he assumes that the only alternative to ethical relativism is an 
ethics based on “objective criteria” (pp. 23, 91 ff.). But if one is to 
understand the moral foundations of democracy he should examine the 
moral foundations of democracy and this requires philosophical analysis 
of moral and political questions, not dogmatic assertions about 
religious and metaphysical theories. And, although Hallowell fails to 
do it, he even suggests how this should be done, for he says that belief 
in democracy requires the recognition of “‘a community of values and 
interests, a positive affirmation of certain fundamental values” (p. 35). 
The task of the political theorist, then, should be to determine which 
principles constitute “‘the community of values and interests” in the 
democratic state and to examine whether those principles are justified. 
If, for instance, democracy assumes that men are rational, it is not 
because they are “in the image of God” but because “argument, 
deliberation, and persuasion is the best means for arriving at the best 
possible policy” (p. 35). And if democracy assumes that men are 
morally equal, it is not because they are “spiritually equal’’ but 
because each person has an equal claim to certain legal, political, 
and intellectual rights. Unfortunately, Hallowell asserts Christianity 
instead of analyzing democracy and thereby not only confuses an 
historical question with a philosophical one, but also fails to take 
advantage of his own insights. 

Historically, of course, Christianity and democracy have been closely 
related, but historical contiguity does not imply a necessary moral 
relationship. If Hallowell had recognized this distinction his book 
might have been of some value in the solution of one of our most 
urgent problems, for, who knows, we might recover from our skepti- 
cism and assert our belief in the moral foundations of democracy once 
we clarify the nature of its principles. 


Cuar.es H. Monson, Jr. 


University of Nevada 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL AND THE POSSIBLE. By Harry 
Topp CosretLto. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 


Pp. 153. $2.75. 


The fourth in the series of Woodbridge Lectures delivered at Colum- 
bia University, the contents of this book can better be described than 
summarized. Professor Costello speaks, in a leisurely way, of the 
philosophers he has known—of Royce, Russell, Santayana, Whitehead, 
Dewey, Bergson, and others nearly as notable. He sometimes describes 
their physical appearance, sometimes their mannerisms, sometimes 
their distinctive qualities as people, relating, in almost every case, 
some amusing or illuminating anecdote about them. This, then, is a 
useful book for the class-room raconteur. He also tells us, in the same 

‘ genial fashion, of some of the ideas he has had in the course of his life, 
decorating them with illustrations which seem, often, worn out from 
too long employment. All of these illustrations have the same effect. 
Instead of clarifying a problem, throwing it into bright relief, they tend 
to pastelize it, diffusing it with a warm, genial vagueness, as an after- 
dinner brandy diffuses the memory of dinner. 

For example : Chapter II, called “Systems,” begins with two anec- 
dotes about Royce (only one of which I had heard before, when it 
was told, I believe, about G. E. Moore). Professor Costello then notes 
that, of late, Symbolic Logic has appeared. He opens Principia Mathe- 
matica. He observes “‘marks that look like hentracks in the snow on a 
cold winter’s morning”’ (p. 26). He further observes that 


the number 1 arrives on a page numbered 347; and that after 46 plus 674 
pages in the first volume, the number 2 does not seem to be altogether safely 
launched as “‘E upside down shriek 2” until we have gone some 53 pages 
into volume two; or 773 pages total, to reach the number 2! The second 
volume stretches 31 plus 742 pages in a discussion which is continued in a 
shorter, third volume of a mere 8 plus 491 pages. 


He then hears rumors that the authors themselves collapsed in the 
face of volume four (p. 26). This is no doubt very amusing to nuder- 
graduates. Instantly, he invokes something prophetic from Second 
Isaiah, follows it with another tale about Royce, and finally remarks, 
somewhat unnecessarily, that he is “‘still an outsider to the genuine 
fraternity of Symbolic Logicians” (p. 27). It is unlikely he will be soon 
pledged. 

As nearly as I could make out, the real is the factual, the existent, 
everything that is the case. Proper names name the real. Proper names 
are not language. Language is description. It describes by means of 
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universals (propositional functions). Since language is descriptive, it 
may have meaning when nothing factual corresponds. It refers to the 
possible. ‘Possible’ has four meanings. 


Distinct from the possibilities vaguely left open by ignorance, and the possible 
sorts of mere essence or “‘whatness,”’ and all the possible systematic structures 
ranging from mathematics to poetry, is still another use of the term “‘possible.”’ 
We may ask of some suggested thing or system, “‘Could it exist in this world ?” 
**How possible is it?’”’ [p. 78]. 


Aside from the real and the possible, Professor Costello also believes 
that interaction presupposes existence (p. 82); that there are synthetic 
a priori truths (p. 74); that memory is a sort of perception (p. 63); 
that we do not see lozenge-shaped table tops or elliptical pennies 
(p. 61); that no real thing is naked (p. 80); and that one ought to 
be careful when talking about God (p. 1149). 

The last chapter is an essay, ““The Naturalism of Frederick 
Woodbridge,” reprinted from Naturalism and the Human Spirit. 


WiLuiaM H. Gass 
The College of Wooster 


PHILOSOPHISCHE WELTANSCHAUUNG. By Max ScHELEr. 
Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1954. Pp. 136. S. Fr. 2.80. 


This volume is a reprint in a paperback edition of a set of essays 
first published in 1929, shortly after Scheler’s death, by Friedrich 
Cohen in Berlin. It consists of an unconnected set of addresses given 
on various public occasions between 1925 and 1928. These addresses 
provide a summary in a semipopular form of the’ theories of Scheler’s 
last phase. These theories were to have been presentend in systematic 
form in a Philosophical Anthropology, a work whose completion was 
prevented by Scheler’s death. 

Any unity that these essays possess stems primarily from the fact 
that they all point towards this later systematic theory. The ideas 
presented are all governed by a metaphysical theory of the nature 
of man. The lead essay, “‘Philosophische Weltanschauung,” from 
which the volume takes its name, is devoted to the distinction of three 
types of knowledge, each of which requires the next for its completion. 
These types of knowledge Scheler calls (1) knowledge of prediction 
and control, i.e., positive science; (2) knowledge of essence and its 
formation, i.e., critical philosophy; and (3) metaphysical knowledge. 
The aim of this essay and of the essays which follow is to explain the 
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importance of this third kind of knowledge and to explain its nature. 
Because of the audiences before whom these papers were delivered, 
the explanation of the importance of metaphysical knowledge tends to 
be an exhortation rather than an explanation. If humanity is not to 
descend to a barbarism lower than that of the apes, this third kind of 
knowledge must be developed. 

The cultural importance of the third kind of knowledge stems from 
the fact that by metaphysics Scheler means the theory of individuality 
or personality. Metaphysics is the theory which seeks to understand 
what makes a man human. This theory is most clearly expressed in the 
second essay, ““Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung,” a study of 
the relationship between knowledge and culture. The problem of 
this essay is stated in terms of the essential need of the modern age. 
This is the age of the mass movement and blind dogmatism. If this 
blindness is not to lead to the destruction of humanity, men are needed 
who are capable of thinking and acting for themselves, free spirits who 
are self-formed. The essay then proceeds to examine what it means to 
be self-formed. Each individual in his development toward humanity 
is first a biological organism controlled and governed by his needs. 
The purely impulsive individual becomes a free agent by forming and 
structuring the world of his experience through the attainment of 
knowledge. In this process man first begins to become fully human. 
The intellectual or rational determination of the microcosm, a world 
not of appetite and instinct, but of essence, is itself the product of a 
drive, a drive which Scheler calls “‘love,”’ love not of the self but of the 
world. This force within the personality, the drive toward the “‘par- 
taking of the world,” is basic for any understanding of the relation 
between man and the world. “‘Love”’ is the fundamental epistemolo- 
gical category which determines the possibility of objectivity. 

This formation of a structured world, the attainment of knowledge, 
is described by Scheler as an essentially negative process. The devel- 
opment of spirit is the negation of Life. To structure a world in a 
certain way rather than in any other possible way is to limit the drives 
of the purely material self. It is to develop a structured activity in 
contrast to a merely impulsive activity. Formation is, however, not a 
force. The opposition to impulse must come from within the real self. 
This opposition is the love of the world. The creation of a determinate 
universe is the highest asceticism. “‘Es ist schwer, ein Mensch zu sein. 
Es ist selten — sehr selten, dass ein Mensch als biologisches Artwesen 
ein ‘Mensch’ ist im Sinne der Idee der ‘humanitas’ ”’ (p. 28). 

This description of the process of self-formation provides an outline 
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of Scheler’s metaphysics of personality. By becoming conscious of this 
metaphysical structure of the self, man becomes self-determinate. The 
fundamental factors in this development of the self are the real forces 
within the self, the biological, instinctive drives, which Scheler calls the 
principle of Life, and the informed personality, which Scheler calls the 
principle of Spirit. The drama of the development of the individual 
person is the mediation of the opposition between these two principles 
through the love which transcends the self. 

The remaining essays in this volume are further elaborations of this 
theme of the metaphysics of personality. The third essay is a study of 
Spinoza, showing the relation between some of Spinoza’s notions, 
especially the amor Dei intellectualis, and Scheler’s own doctrine. The 
fourth essay, ““Mensch und Geschichte,” is an examination of five 
theories of the nature of man, again designed to lead up to Scheler’s 
own interpretation of philosophical anthropology. The last essay, ‘‘Der 
Mensch im Weltalter des Ausgleichs,” is a further development of the 
role of the self-formed, the spiritual élite in the mass society. 


James LAWRENCE COLE 
Brandeis University 


ROUSSEAU E LA COSCIENZA MODERNA. By Ropo.ro 
Monpo ro. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1954. Pp. 114. L. 600. 


This book, whose original appeared in 1924 under the title of 
Introduzione a Rousseau, is a fascinating attempt to get at the secret of 
Rousseau. The author, a distinguished Italian historian of philosophy 
who has remained teaching in Argentina since his exile from Fascist 
Italy in 1938, finds the secret without much difficulty in the “‘romantic 
spirit” (p. 3) of that controversial figure of Geneva in the eighteenth 
century. The result of his undertaking is the most sympathetic account 
of Rousseau the present reviewer has ever seen. 

“ According to Professor Mondolfo, the whole motive behind 
Rousseau’s philosophy is the “revindication of the inner man” (p. 21). 
This appeal to the dignity of man or plea for self-respect (amour de soi 
as against amour propre), which rests on a moral “‘principle of personal- 
ity” (p. 35), is considered the source of all of Rousseau’s doctrines, of 
his profound difference from the Encyclopedists, and of his immense 
influence on the subsequent development of the modern mind. Armed 
with this idealist rehabilitation of Rousseau as moralist, the author 
proceeds to destroy a once very popular myth about Rousseau’s con- 
ception of nature. 
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As Mondolfo for one sees it, Rousseau’s clarion call to “‘return to 
Nature”’ signifies really a plea for the recovery of the “‘spontaneity of 
the inner life” (p. 13). For Rousseau departs from a normative or 
“‘deontological conception” of human nature, not from an empirical 
one (p. 55). Consequently, he is not submitting a science fiction for 
anthropologists (as we might express it in this country nowadays), 
but an ideal of life for men. This explains why he wants his character 
Emile to be a “noble savage’ in society, not in the woods. It also 
explains why he believes in the “‘primacy of feeling to reason” and 
in the “primacy of evaluation to knowledge” (p. 88). 

All of which sounds convincing enough until our author comes to his 
treatment of Rousseau’s masterpiece, The Social Contract. Leaning 
heavily on the studies of Giorgio Del Vecchio on the subject and 
interpreting Rousseau’s political philosophy as a theory of direct 
democracy (p. 75), he correctly observes that the contract in the latter’s 
conception is not a fait accompli, as it is in Hobbes, but “‘a rational 
postulate, logically necessary to establish inalienable and indivisible 
sovereignty” (p. 74). 

Now then, if this is the case, what about the romantic proclamation 
attributed to Rousseau regarding the “superiority of feeling over 
reason”’ (p. 22)? If feeling is superior to reason, how could Rousseau 
justify his faith in the contract as “‘a rational postulate ?”’ Even if we 
grant that he was an incurable romanticist at heart, the fact remains 
that his theory of the social contract, even on our author’s own show- 
ing, does not sound much like the product of an esprit romanesque. 
Thus my only quarrel with Rodolfo Mondolfo is that he should have 
pointed out the inconsistency between the Genevan’s highly senti- 
mental theory of knowledge on the one hand and his pretty sober 
theory of politics on the other. Had he done so he could still have 
his thesis about Rousseau the romanticist par excellence—the latter’s 
inconsistency being the best proof of it—except of course that he would 
have been obliged to come out with a different appraisal of his hero. 

The last chapter of the book sketches neatly the impact of Rousseau 
upon the modern world, paying particular attention to the influence 
of “the Newton of the moral world” (p. 88) on Kant himself. 


Patrick ROMANELL 
University of Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston 
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NOTES 


A student philosophical journal, Jdeas, will be published quarterly, 
during the academic year 1955-1956, by the graduate students of 
Yale University. The journal is open to articles from graduate or 
undergraduate students of philosophy in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Articles submitted should not exceed 3,800 words. The annual 
subscription price is $1.00 in the United States and 6 shillings in the 
United Kingdom. Both articles and subscriptions should be sent to 
Ideas, 1987 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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None of the contributors to this symposium is a systematic apologist 
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“Here is a volume that is lively and intriguing, as well as grounded 
in sensitive appreciation and critical knowledge.”—The Richmond 
(San Francisco) Banner 320 pp., illus. $5.00 
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by Joseph Dunner 


Here is an interpretation of Spinoza’s fundamental ideas 
in the light of the social problems of our own time. The 
author, Chairman of the Political Science Department at 
Grinnell College and life-long student of Spinoza demonstrates 
the significance of The Ethics, the Theologico-Political Treatise 
_ and the Political Treatise in the struggle of our Western 
civilization with the totalitarian claims made by the prota- 
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ment. $3.00 | 
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Basic Problems of Philosophy 
2nd Edition 


by DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, Y. H. KRIKORIAN 
and PHILIP P. WIENER, The City College of the 
City of New York 


Here is a new edition of a basic philosophy text which has won wide 
acceptance. Selections have been grouped to indicate main type of 
problem treated. Opposing views are presented for each problem. 
Chapters are richer, more varied, with greater attention paid to modern 
thinkers. New readings from Ducasse, Perry, Whitehead, Sartre, 
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2nd Edition 
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edited by DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, The City College of 
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Philosophy of Religion in this stimulating, new anthology. The text is 
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